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IMPENDING  CHANGE  IN  RUSSIA 

By  William  Henry  Chamberlin 

The  Soviet  Union  today  gives  every  sign  of  being  near  the 
end  of  one  well-defined  cycle  of  development  and  being 
near  the  beginning  of  a  new  one.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  much  advertised  Five  Year  Plan  of  national  development 
comes  to  an  official  end  on  December  31st,  1932.  Circum¬ 
stances  point  compellingly  to  important  changes  of  economic 
policy  in  the  near  future.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  foresee 
whether  these  changes  will  come  in  such  bunched  fashion  as 
to  impress  the  realization  of  a  new  turn  of  policy  on  the  outside 
world  or  whether  they  will  be  spread  out  piecemeal  over  a 
tolerably  long  period  of  time.  But  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
second  Soviet  Five  Year  Plan  will  be  radically  different  from 
the  first  in  many  of  its  objectives,  methods  and  characteristics. 

Russian  history  since  the  Revolution  falls  naturally  and 
inevitably  into  three  definite  and  distinctly  marked  periods. 
The  first  of  these  periods,  which  began  with  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  on  November  7th,  1917,  and  ended  with  Lenin’s 
declaration  of  the  New  Economic  Policy  in  March  1921,  was 
essentially  one  of  the  tearing  down  and  destruction  of  the  old 
political,  economic  and  social  order  and  of  the  defence  of  the 
new  Soviet  state  against  domestic  opposition  and  foreign 
intervention.  Measures  of  far-reaching  socialization  of  indus¬ 
try,  transport  and  trade  were  driven  through  at  this  time, 
partly  in  conformity  with  doctrinaire  Communist  theories, 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  war.  Inasmuch 
as  industrial  production  in  those  years  sank  to  the  extremely 
low  level  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  figure, 
and  the  demands  of  the  huge  Red  Army  naturally  tooh  preced¬ 
ence  over  those  of  the  civil  population,  the  food  requirements 
of  the  country  were  covered  by  a  requisitioning  system,  under 
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which  the  peasants  were  required  to  deliver  up  all  their  surplus 
produce  to  the  State,  which  was  able  to  give  them  very  little 
in  the  way  of  manufactured  goods  in  return. 

Faced  with  severe  food  shortage  and  consequent  discontent 
in  the  towns,  and  with  a  sullen  peasant  opposition  that  found 
expression  both  in  sporadic  revolts  and  in  a  steady  contraction 
of  the  planted  area,  Lenin  in  1921  decided  that  a  strategic 
retreat  was  necessary  on  the  “  economic  front  ”  and  brought 
about  the  adoption  of  the  New  Economic  Policy,  popularly 
known  in  Russia  as  Nep.  The  main  feature  of  this  was  the 
restoration  to  the  peasants  of  the  right  to  sell  their  produce 
freely  after  the  taxation  requirements  of  the  State  had  been 
met.  This  basic  change  brought  with  it  a  number  of  other 
changes.  A  stable  currency  system  was  built  up  ;  wages  and 
salaries  were  paid  in  money  instead  of  in  kind  ;  a  few  industrial 
and  mining  concessions  were  leased  as  concessions  to  foreign 
firms. 

The  New  Economic  Policy  was  never  formally  and  officially 
abrogated.  But  the  inauguration  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  on 
October  ist,  1928,  brought  about  such  sweeping  modifications 
of  economic  policy  and  practice  that  a  new  third  epoch  of 
Soviet  development  may  conveniently  be  reckoned  from  that 
date. 

The  Five  Year  Plan  represented  a  most  ambitious  effort  to 
plot  the  graph  of  construction  and  production  in  every  branch 
of  national  economy  over  a  period  of  five  years.  When  the 
first  year  of  the  Plan  yielded  results  that  were  quantitatively 
slightly  ahead  of  the  estimates  it  was  decided  to  shorten  the 
five  year  period  to  four  years.  A  later  change  in  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  business  year  added  three  months  to  the 
period,  so  that  four  and  a  quarter  years  will  actually  have 
elapsed  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Plan. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  Plan  were  the  rapid  industrializa¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  so-called 
“  heavy  ”  industries  (coal,  oil,  steel,  chemical,  metallurgical) 
and  a  profound  structural  change  in  the  national  agriculture. 
State  farms,  large  tracts  of  land  provided  with  equipment  and 
working  animals  at  State  expense  and  directed  by  State 
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appointed  managers  and  collective  farms,  to  be  formed  out  of 
the  combined  holdings  of  peasant  households  which  would 
pool  land,  working  animals  and  equipment  and  work  under  an 
elected  board  of  management,  were  to  replace  to  an  increasing 
extent  the  system  of  small  individual  holdings  which  had 
become  almost  universal  in  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  swept  away  the  big  landed  estates  of  pre-war  times 
and  led  to  a  division  of  their  land  among  the  peasants. 

In  practice  the  Plan  developed  along  lines  very  different, 
in  many  respects,  from  those  which  its  framers  anticipated. 
The  original  Plan  called  for  an  increase  in  food  consumption, 
and  even  specified,  with  that  love  for  minute  detail  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  Russian  theoretical  schemes,  just  how  much 
more  eggs,  meat,  milk  and  bread  every  city  and  country 
dweller  should  be  eating  by  the  end  of  the  five-year  period. 
In  actual  practice  a  number  of  causes,  among  which  the  most 
important  are  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  by  the  peasants,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  methods  used  to  promote  collectivization, 
the  neglect  of  the  fields,  the  forced  export  of  food  products  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  foreign  currency  necessary  to 
finance  ambitious  projects  of  industrialization  and  numerous 
failings  in  the  transport  and  distributive  systems,  have  led  to 
an  acute  food  stringency,  which,  together  with  the  decline  in 
agricultural  production,  of  which  it  is  the  symbol  and  the 
result,  represents  the  most  serious  and  urgent  problem 
confronting  the  Soviet  Government  today. 

When  one  casts  up  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Five  Year  Plan 
a  number  of  achievements  on  the  credit  side  demand  recog¬ 
nition.  Industrial  production  has  been  growing  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  about  twenty  per  cent.  A  number  of  huge  new 
plants,  some  of  them  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  world, 
have  been  put  into  operation  and  more  are  in  various  stages  of 
construction.  Moscow  and  many  other  Soviet  cities  and  towns 
are  engaged  in  a  feverish  process  of  municipal  reconstruction, 
with  new  building  visible  on  every  hand.  The  sweep  and 
scope  of  the  new  industrial  construction  have  made  it  possible 
to  take  up  the  slack  of  unemployment  which  existed  in  Russia 
until  the  latter  part  of  1929  and  to  offer  almost  unlimited 
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opportunities  for  employment  to  graduates  of  the  universities 
and  technical  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Plan  has  led  to  such  a  degree 
of  overstrain  of  the  nation’s  economic  forces  and  has  produced 
such  serious  disproportions  that  it  is  ending  with  many  aspects 
of  an  economic  crisis.  Russia  today  is  suffering  from  a  bad 
dose  of  over-industrialization,  which  has  led  to  difficulties 
that  are  no  less  serious  in  character,  although  different  in  form, 
from  those  which  afflict  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
America. 

The  cost  of  building  such  plants  as  the  Magnitogorsk  iron 
and  steel  works  (designed,  after  completion,  to  be  at  least  the 
second  largest  in  the  world),  the  twin  tractor  factories  at  Stalin¬ 
grad  and  Kharkov,  each  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  a  year,  the 
huge  Dnieprostroi  hydro-electric  plant,  the  Nizhni  Novgorod 
automobile  works,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  enterprises 
which  have  been  brought  to  various  stages  of  completion  under 
the  Plan,  is  enormous.  It  is  enhanced  because  Russia  lacks 
an  adequate  number  of  trained  engineers  and  skilled  mechanics, 
and  the  percentage  of  waste  and  breakage  in  the  construction 
and  in  the  early  phases  of  operation  of  new  industrial  plants, 
some  of  which  are  entirely  new  in  Russia,  is  much  greater  than 
it  would  be  in  a  Western  country. 

So  there  is  really  a  very  direct  casual  connection,  although  at 
first  sight  there  might  seem  to  be  a  contradiction,  between  the 
bustling  construction  activity  which  must  strike  every  visitor 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  severe  food  shortage  which  is 
equally  unmistakable.  The  Soviet  population  is  paying,  and 
paying  very  heavily,  in  a  lowered  standard  of  living,  especially 
reflected  in  food  supply,  for  the  Government’s  soaring  industrial 
ambitions. 

The  most  dangerous  discrepancy  that  has  arisen  as  a  result 
of  the  Soviet  Government’s  effort  to  drive  ahead  the  industrial 
development  at  a  breakneck  pace  with  a  view  to  “  overtaking 
and  outstripping  the  leading  capitalist  countries  ”  (to  quote  an 
aspiration  of  Lenin’s  that  has  been  repeatedly  voiced  during 
the  period  of  the  Five  Year  Plan)  is  in  the  agricultural  field. 
**  It  would  have  been  so  much  easier  to  win  the  peasants  over 
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to  collectivization  if  we  hadn’t  been  obliged  to  make  such 
sacrifices  for  the  industrialization  of  the  country  ”,  a  young 
peasant  Communist,  director  of  a  large  State  farm,  lamented 
in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  me. 

And  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this  complaint,  although 
collectivization  and  industrialization,  from  the  Communist 
standpoint,  are  two  parts  of  an  indivisible  whole.  The  essen¬ 
tial  economic  paradox  of  the  situation  has  been  that,  in  order 
to  erect  the  steel,  tractor  and  agricultural  machinery  plants 
which  are  to  assure  the  State  and  collective  farms,  their  supply 
of  tractors,  harvesting  combines  and  other  large  machines,  so 
much  has  been  taken  from  the  peasants  (their  grain  and  other 
products  have  been  collected  by  the  State  by  methods  which 
represent  very  thinly  veiled  requisitioning)  and  so  little  has 
been  given  to  them  in  exchange  that  their  will  to  work  has  been 
gravely  impaired,  if  not  completely  paralyzed. 

Both  Soviet  and  foreign  observers  during  recent  months 
have  frequently  testified  to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  fields 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  especially  to  the  widespread 
growth  of  weeds,  which  in  some  cases  choke  up  the  land  so 
badly  that  tractors  and  combines  cannot  function  properly. 
The  situation  with  livestock  is  even  worse.  An  authoritative 
Soviet  estimate  places  the  country’s  losses  in  livestock  during 
the  winter  of  1929-1930,  which  was  the  first  period  of  whole¬ 
sale  collectivization,  at  about  one-quarter  of  the  cows,  about 
one-third  of  the  sheep  and  about  one-half  of  the  pigs.  Later 
official  figures  have  not  been  published,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  has  been  any  improvement,  because  last  winter  a 
number  of  cases  of  slaughtering  cattle  were  again  reported. 
There  were  several  causes  for  this  wholesale  destruction  of 
livestock.  The  richer  peasants,  or  kulaks,  who  were  ruthlessly 
expropriated  and  driven  from  their  homes  as  part  of  the  process 
of  transferring  agriculture  from  an  individualist  to  a  collectivist 
basis,  killed  their  own  animals  and  encouraged  their  neighbours 
to  do  likewise .  In  many  cases  local  officials ,  disregarding  orders 
from  the  central  authority,  tried  to  take  over  the  peasants’ 
cows,  sheep  and  pigs  for  the  benefit  of  the  collective  farms, 
and  this  often  impelled  the  peasants  to  destroy  their  beasts. 
Finally  there  has  been  a  chronic  shortage  of  fodder,  as  a  result 
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of  the  centralized  requisitioning  policies  of  the  last  few  years, 
and  in  some  cases  peasants  have  doubtless  killed  their  animals 
simply  because  they  had  no  means  of  feeding  them. 

With  the  inevitable  decline  in  food  production  which  was 
caused  by  the  diminution  of  the  livestock  went  a  parallel  process 
of  abnormally  fast  growth  of  the  cities  and  towns.  The  big 
new  plants  called  for  vast  armies  of  workers,  especially  as  the 
productivity  of  the  individual  labourer  in  Russia  is  much  lower 
than  in  Western  Europe.  There  were  more  mouths  to  be 
fed  out  of  the  centralized  State  reserves  just  at  a  time  when 
the  available  quantity  of  many  foodstuffs  was  severely  curtailed. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
allotments  on  the  individual  ration  cards,  which  were  reintro¬ 
duced  under  the  Five  Year  Plan  after  being  discarded  during 
the  easier  years  of  the  New  Economic  Policy,  have  been 
steadily  shrinking.  The  sugar  allotment,  which  was  three 
pounds  a  month  when  the  rationing  system  was  introduced,  has 
declined  to  one  pound.  Meat,  which  was  given  with  tolerable 
regularity  every  other  day  in  the  first  years  of  the  Plan,  has 
become  a  rare  luxury.  Potatoes,  which  were  sold  freely 
during  the  first  years  of  the  Plan,  are  now  being  doled  out 
rather  sparingly  on  the  ration  cards.  When  everything  is 
taken  into  account  the  Soviet  Union  is  undoubtedly  facing 
the  most  severe  winter,  as  regards  food  supply,  since  the  early 
years  of  the  New  Economic  Policy. 

Another  element  in  the  crisis  which  has  overtaken  Soviet 
economy  at  the  end  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  is  the  disproportion 
between  the  new  industrial  enterprises  and  the  executive  and 
technical  skill  which  is  available  for  their  operation.  During 
a  tour  of  new  Soviet  industrial  centres  in  the  Ural  region  last 
summer  I  was  impressed  by  the  unanimity  which  Soviet  “  Red 
directors  ”  and  foreign  engineers  employed  as  consulting 
specialists  displayed  in  pointing  to  lack  of  trained  men  as  a 
major  cause  of  failures  and  setbacks.  When  Low,  in  his 
recent  book  of  Russian  sketches,  depicted  a  peasant  factory 
girl  endeavouring  **  to  milk  a  steam  hammer  ”  he  gave  a 
humorous  turn  to  a  problem  that  is  desperately  serious  for 
every  Russian  industrial  administrator.  There  is  indeed  a 
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strenuous  effort  to  institute  technical  training  courses  of  all 
kinds  for  the  raw  peasant  labour  which  inundates  the  new 
factories,  but  the  effect  of  this  can  only  be  felt  gradually. 
Moreover,  the  strong  tendency  of  the  Soviet  industrial  workers, 
especially  in  the  newer  plants,  to  move  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  better  food  and  housing  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
creation  of  a  steady  trained  labour  force  at  each  enterprise. 

What  measures  will  the  Soviet  Government  probably  take 
to  redress  the  failures  and  cure  the  disproportions  which  the 
Five  Year  Plan  has  left  behind  it  and,  above  all,  to  turn  upward 
the  curve  of  agricultural  production  on  which  the  food  supply 
of  the  country  depends  ?  The  first  and  safest  prediction  is 
that  there  will  be  a  substantial  slackening  of  the  tempo  of 
industrialization  and  a  diversion  of  resources  from  the  type 
of  enterprise  that  does  not  yield  any  direct  immediate  benefit 
to  the  consumer  to  the  type  that  does.  Whether  the  slowing 
up  in  the  frantic  speed  of  industrial  building,  together  with  the 
reduction  in  the  staffs  of  State  enterprises  which  have  been 
recently  announced  will  recreate  an  unemployment  problem  is 
an  interesting  question  to  which  the  next  few  months  may 
give  the  answer.  The  extremely  rapid  growth  of  the  cities, 
which  some  Soviet  commentators  treat  with  unqualified  enthu¬ 
siasm,  increases  the  food  and  housing  shortages  appreciably, 
and  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  drastic 
measures  will  be  taken  to  slow  up  and  to  regulate,  if  not  to 
stop  altogether,  this  process. 

The  provision  of  more  consumption  goods,  boots,  textiles, 
furniture,  cutlery,  etc.,  is  one  indispensable  means  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  lagging  productivity  of  the  peasants,  and  this  will  be 
a  cardinal  point  of  the  newer  Soviet  economic  policy.  It  is 
improbable  that  State  and  collective  farming  will  be  scrapped 
in  favour  of  a  reversion  to  the  old  individual  methods.  It 
would  be  a  herculean  and  almost  impossible  task  to  divide  up 
the  land  satisfactorily  among  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  million 
peasant  families  which  are  now  enrolled  in  the  collective  farms, 
and  the  ownership  of  the  150,000  tractors  which  are  now  at 
work  on  the  Soviet  fields  would  in  any  case  have  to  remain 
communal.  Recent  decrees  providing  for  the  compulsory 
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renting  of  horses  belonging  to  individual  peasants  by  collective 
farms  during  the  main  seasons  of  held  work  and  for  the  levying 
of  a  discriminatory  tax  on  individual  peasant  households  do  not 
indicate  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
abandon  the  new  forms  of  agricultural  organization. 

If  the  peasant’s  interest  in  his  work  is  to  be  restored,  how¬ 
ever,  important  changes  will  be  needed  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  collective  farms.  They  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  arbitrary  dictation  and  interference  by  local 
officials,  and  a  more  satisfactory  system  must  be  found  for 
recognizing  and  rewarding  the  good  work  of  individuals  in  the 
collective  farms.  A  great  step  forward  would  be  made  possible 
if  and  when  the  Government  should  find  it  possible  to  discard 
everything  that  savours  of  requisitioning  in  its  methods  of 
collecting  food  and  other  crops. 

The  near  future  is  likely  to  witness  important  changes  in  the 
methods  of  economic  administration.  The  first  Five  Year 
Plan  was  a  period  of  fierce  drive,  of  breathless  haste,  which  one 
foreign  observer  described  somewhat  unkindly  as  “  rushing 
nowhere.”  Soviet  industrial  executives  thought  and  talked 
and  acted  in  terms  of  military  phraseology.  Industry,  agri¬ 
culture  and  transport  were  ”  fronts.”  The  newspaper!  were 
full  of  appeals  to  push  ahead  this  or  that  “  campaign  ”,  to 
repair  this  or  that  “  breach  ”.  No  doubt  there  were  psycho¬ 
logical  and  imaginative  gains  to  be  derived  from  covering  the 
hard  and  drab  realities  of  everyday  life  with  the  glamour  of 
warfare.  But  measured  by  sober  and  prosaic  standards  of 
economic  effectiveness  there  was  a  colossal  amount  of  waste 
motion  and  misapplied  energy  during  these  years.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  a  steady  rhythm  of  industrial  progress  will  be 
preferred  to  the  jerks  and  bounces  of  the  first  Plan,  and  that 
less  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  spectacular  quantitative  results 
and  more  on  the  hitherto  sadly  neglected  element  of  quality. 

Another  tendency  in  Soviet  administration  that  is  almost 
certain  to  be  pushed  further  in  the  new  era  that  will  follow 
the  Five  Year  Plan  is  the  extending  of  material  incentives  to 
the  individual  within  the  framework  of  the  State  Socialist 
system  A  significant  change  in  this  respect  occurred  during 
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the  Five  Year  Plan.  At  first  the  tendency  was  for  equality 
of  the  levelling  kind.  The  shortage  of  food  and  manufactured 
goods  and  the  introduction  of  a  rationing  system  tended  to 
make  wage  differences  relatively  unimportant.  Thorough¬ 
going  material  equality  was  the  aim  of  man]’  collective  farms 
in  the  first  stage  of  their  existence.  The  “  liquidation  ”,  to 
use  a  favourite  Soviet  term,  of  the  relatively  well-to-do  classes 
which  had  emerged  under  the  New  Economic  Policy,  the  private 
traders  in  the  towns  and  the  kulaks  in  the  villages,]added  to  the 
impression  of  levelling. 

But  in  the  summer  of  1931  Stalin  pronounced  an  important 
speech,  in  which  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  differential 
wage-scales  and  material  rewards  were  strongly  emphasized. 
And  since  the  delivery  of  that  speech  inequality  has  become 
more  marked  and  has  the  full  moral  sanction  of  the  tremendous 
propaganda  machine  which  the  Soviet  State  has  created. 
Indeed,  equal  wage  payments  are  now  described  abusively,  if 
not  altogether  logically,  as  ”  petty-bourgeois  ”,  while  the  duty 
of  every  true  Communist,  at  the  present  stage  of  Russian 
development,  is  to  advocate  and  practice  piecework  methods 
of  payment  and  unequal  rewards  for  work  of  unequal  quality. 

It  is  this  tendency  that  has  given  rise  abroad  to  talk  of  a 
Soviet  ”  return  to  capitalism  ”,  a  suggestion  which  is  hotly 
rejected  by  Soviet  spokesmen.  The  question  of  whether  and 
how  far  Russia  may  now  or  in  the  near  future  revert  to 
capitalism  depends,  of  course,  upon  one’s  definition  of  capital¬ 
ism.  If  the  unequal  sharing  of  the  country’s  inadequate 
stocks  of  food  and  manufactured  goods  through  a  carefully 
graded  system  of  distribution,  where  higher  rank  in  the  State 
political  or  economic  hierarchy  carries  with  it  very  often  the 
right  to  purchase  goods  in  a  better  store,  to  eat  in  a  better 
restaurant,  to  occupy  a  better  apartment,  connotes  capitalism, 
then  Soviet  economic  life  already  possesses  many  capitalist 
features. 

But  the  Communist  economic  contention  is  that  original 
economic  sin  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  one  man  enjoys  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  his  neighbour,  but  in  the  private  owner¬ 
ship  of  such  profit-making  enterprises  as  factories,  shops. 
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railroads,  banks,  etc.  And,  if  one  accepts  this  standard  of 
definition,  Russia  certainly  shows  no  signs  of  reverting  to 
capitalism.  Such  inequality  as  exists  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
based,  not  on  private  property  or  on  accumulated  wealth,  but 
on  the  position  which  an  individual  may  have  reached  in  the 
State  service. 

Russia  today  makes  the  impression  of  a  country  standing  on 
the  dividing  line  between  two  eras:  the  fierce,  passionate, 
driving  epoch  of  the  Five  Year  Plan,  which  gave  the  country 
a  powerful,  if  sometimes  misdirected  push  toward  modern 
industrialization,  and  a  new  period,  of  which  the  contours  are 
still  dim  and  uncertain,  but  which  is  likely  to  differ  psycho¬ 
logically  from  the  Five  Year  Plan  period  very  much  as  the 
years  of  the  New  Economic  Policy  differed  from  the  period  of 
“  War  Communism  ”,  namely,  in  relaxing  the  tremendous 
physical  and  psychological  strain  which  has  been  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  last  few  years. 

If  one  should  venture  to  pronounce  judgment  on  a  period 
that  if  still  perhaps  too  near  for  a  thoroughly  balanced  view, 
one  inight  say  that  an  impressive  addition  to  the  national 
industrial  capital  ,represented  by  a  multitude  of  new  factories, 
mines,  electrical  power  plants  and  other  enterprises,  has  been 
purchased  at  an  extremely  high  price  in  the  standard  of  living. 
And  this  price  is  very  far  as  yet  from  being  fully  paid.  If  one 
considers  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Soviet  livestock,  and 
contemplates  the  problem  represented  by  the  cleaning  up  of 
the  neglected  fields  and  the  elimination  of  the  weeds  which 
have  been  allowed  to  grow,  it  would  stem  that  several  years 
must  elapse  before  a  normal,  unrationed  food  supply  can  be 
assured  for  the  country’s  teeming  new  industrial  centres  and 
also  for  the  peasant  districts,  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
have  really  borne  the  brunt  of  the  food  shortage. 
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By  Ignatius  Phayre 

These  are  dismal  days  at  the  White  House  ;  days  of 
languor  and  divided  counsel,  as  between  a  moribund 
Government  and  a  new  inchoate  one,  which  waits  upon 
events  behind  the  scenes  trying  to  shape  a  policy  for  its  popular 
parabasis  on  March  4th.  In  these  dead  months  of  interreg¬ 
num,  “  lame  ducks  of  Congress  and  the  Cabinet  flit  up  and 
down  “  the  Avenue  ”  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Executive 
Office.  It  is  a  time  of  feeble  purpose ;  and  the  future  is 
ominous  and  dark — even  for  the  regime  of  a  Roosevelt. 

Meanwhile,  the  actual  President  is  a  sort  of  caretaker  under 
notice  to  quit.  The  Sovereign  People  have  dismissed  him  as 
an  ineffective  servant,  and  that  by  a  plurality  of  7,000,000 
votes.  He  can  do  little  but  con  over  his  woes  in  the  Red 
Room  to  a  rival  whose  selection — as  Mr.  Hoover  warned 
America — would  so  widen  calamity,  that  “  grass  would  grow 
in  the  streets  of  a  hundred  cities  !  ’*  It  is  a  baffling  thing  to  do 
business  with  the  United  States,  as  all  British  Foreign  Ministers 
have  found,  from  Castlereagh  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

So  it  is  a  sad  President  who  looks  out  of  the  old  Cabinet 
Room  across  snowy  flats  to  the  broad  Potomac,  and  over  to  the 
classic  Virginia  shore.  Be  sure  he  dwells  again  upon  that 
Mob-Mind  whose  errant  tides  he  wrote  of  so  contemptuously 
in  the  journal  of  Yale  University.  “  Man  in  the  Mass  ” — 
Mr.  Hoover  held — **  does  not  think,  but  only  feels.”  There¬ 
fore,  any  demagogue  can  sway  and  kindle  such  emotional  stuff, 
and  true  leadership  of  intellect  is  denied  to  the  Crowd. 
”  Popular  desires  are  no  criteria  to  the  real  need  ”,  we  are 
assured  by  that  same  student  who  has  seven  times  girdled  the 
globe.  Nor  can  progress,  social  or  political,  be  possible  until 
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“  the  average  of  the  mass  is  raised  ”,  and  vision  vouchsafed  to 
American  citizens. 

As  a  President  en  pantoufles  (like  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Calvin  Coolidge),  Mr.  Hoover  will  surely  use  plain  words 
about  Democracy  after  he  hands  over  the  White  House  key 
on  March  4th,  and  is  free  to  publish  the  story  of  his  purgatorial 
years. 

....  In  this  same  room  of  his  present  reverie,  Lincoln 
was  forced  to  listen  to  Job-comforters  of  reckless  mockery. 
From  these  very  windows  that  Saviour  of  the  Union  saw  the 
watch-fires  of  a  hostile  Army  that  was  moving  on  the  capital. 
And  it  was  of  Lincoln  that  a  furious  Wendell  Phillips  could  ask 
in  scorn  :  “  Who  is  this  huckster  in  politics  ?  ”  Even 
Washington  himself  was  reviled  as  “  a  crocodile  ”  and  “  a 
double-dealer  One  of  the  many  scurrilous  cartoons  of  his 
day  shows  a  guillotine  set  up  for  the  First  President,  as  it  had 
been  for  the  Tyrant  of  France.  A  pious  toast  of  his  enemies 
was  :  “A  speedy  death  to  General  Washington  !  ”  And  in 
the  lower  House,  an  official  could  denounce  the  Father  of  his 
Country  as  a  vulgar  thief  who  had  overdrawn  his  pay  by 
fraud,  and  thus  robbed  the  obscure  and  struggling  Federation  1 
Haec  natura  multitudinis  est :  aut  servit  humiliter^  aut  superbe 
dominatur.  .  .  . 

All  through  its  history,  from  the  War  of  Independence  to 
the  Civil  War  and  thence  to  the  World  War  of  1914,  it  has  been 
hard  to  unite  these  people  in  an  all-national  policy.  So  vast 
is  their  land — where  one  single  State  has  nearly  five  times 
England’s  area  ! — so  diverse  the  range  of  climates  and  racial 
stocks,  that  sectional  interests  are  bound  to  prevail.  And 
these  are  pressed  and  “  lobbied  ”  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
with  an  effrontery  and  zeal  which  use  and  custom  have  long 
condoned. 

President  Coolidge  claims  to  have  foreseen  the  “  Great 
Gamble  ”  of  1928-9,  piling  up  to  its  avalanche  of  destruction. 
Yet  he  was  unable  to  curb  his  mixed  and  far-scattered  millions. 
“  They  must  come  to  knowledge  ” — this  dour  little  man  told 
the  United  Press  of  America — “  by  their  own  experience.” 

That  is  a  long  road  and  a  cumbrous  process,  one  that  may 
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spread  havoc  in  ever-widening  circles.  Unluckily,  “  We,  the 
Sovereign  People  ”  (of  the  1789  Constitution)  still  hold  the 
tenets  of  Washington’s  “  Farewell  Address.”  He  bade  them 
beware  the  wiles  and  guiles  of  foreign  influence  because 
”  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none, 
or  a  very  remote,  relation.”  For  this  reason  were  Old  World 
affairs  “  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.”  And  lastly, 
came  the  geographical  factor  :  ”  Our  detached  and  distant 

situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.” 

Now  all  this  was  well  enough  for  a  few  forlorn  plantations  of 
settlers,  strung  out  along  the  fringe  of  a  fierce  Unknown  ;  a 
snarling  and  poverty-stricken  Federation  that  could  not  raise 
money  for  a  Parliament-House  of  its  own,  nor  yet  induce  the 
Powers  of  Europe  to  “  recognise  ”  it  in  the  comity  of  nations — 
even  when  Jefferson  offered  free  sites  for  Legations  on  what  was 
to  be  Sixteenth  Street  in  the  ”  Wilderness  City”  of  Washington. 

Many  and  various  were  the  seeds  of  suspicion  and  mislike 
of  our  Old  World  which  were  blown  overseas  to  those  jealous 
States  ;  and  their  history  and  traditions  must  needs  be  known 
to  us,  if  we  are  to  grasp  the  causes  of  today’s  blank  impasse. 
Of  all  the  Fathers  of  that  new  Republic,  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  the  ablest  statesman ;  the  guide  and  counsellor  of 
Washington  himself,  as  well  as  the  tireless  apostle  of  the  Union 
and  special  pleader  of  its  rigid  and  peculiar  Constitution. 

In  his  treatise  on  export  trades  and  the  uses  of  a  Navy, 
Hamilton  dilates  on  :  ”  These  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 

Europeans.”  Only  by  “  force  and  fraud  ”  has  Europe  won 
her  domination.  This  ”  had  tempted  her  to  plume  herself  as 
Mistress  of  the  World,  and  to  consider  the  rest  of  mankind 
as  created  for  her  benefit.  Profound  philosophers  have 
attributed  to  her  inhabitants  a  physical  superiority,  and  have 
asserted  that  all  animals — and  with  them  the  human  species — 
degenerate  in  America  ;  that  even  dogs  cease  to  bark,  after 
having  breathed  a  while  in  our  atmosphere  !  ” 

Here  we  see  the  roots  of  that  Schadenfreude  which  persists 
to  our  own  day.  A  Utopian  aloofness  is  still  taught  in  American 
schools  ;  it  is  upheld  in  the  Press,  and  it  figured  in  President 
Hoover’s  messages  and  speeches  up  to  his  crushing  defeat  at 
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the  polls  last  November.  It  was  in  a  world  apart  that  these 
people  dwelt.  They  were  self-sufficing  and  unwarlike,  intent 
only  upon  trade,  and  that  standard  of  living  which  the  luckless 
Hoover  in  1928  defined  as  “  a  chicken  in  every  pot.” 

Up  to  now  the  “  American  system  ”  has  been  a  sort  of  fetish, 
and  its  votaries  have  had  no  use  for  what  Whitman  called  : 
“  The  spirit  that  comes  from  the  contact  with  real  things 
Even  Emerson  begged  his  people  to  face  the  present  instead  of 
the  past ;  to  stand  up  on  their  own  legs  and  imitate  the  wise 
men  of  a  nobler  age  by  having  the  courage  to  belong  to  their 
own  day.  But  old  fallacies  held  until  the  shock  of  a  World- War 
showed  their  glaring  absurdity.  And  amid  the  uproar  of  her 
“  hyphenate  ”  citizens  in  1914-16,  the  United  States — like 
Italy  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna — “could  no  more  be  called 
a  nation  than  a  stack  of  timber  could  be  called  a  ship.” 

Today  she  is  battling  as  blindly  in  another  World-War.  It 
is  bloodless,  indeed,  being  economic  in  kind,  yet  in  issues  so 
tremendous,  that  Mr.  Hoover  could  assure  his  Congress  : 
“  The  welfare  of  mankind  and  the  preservation  of  civilisation 
depend  upon  our  success.”  So  the  best  minds  over  there  are 
looking  for  a  leader  of  genius — the  bold  Synoptikos  of  Plato, 
to  whom  the  people’s  destiny  will  be  seen  as  a  whole,  and  so 
ensued  and  achieved,  without  any  frittering  of  force  or  purpose 
amid  the  lesser  parts  of  it.  Great  bankers  and  intellectuals, 
with  the  lords  of  industry  and  the  foremost  of  State  Governors 
all  pray  for  a  Messiah,  and  dwell  upon  the  magic  of  his  call. 
“  Perhaps  the  time  is  already  come  ” — these  wistful  ones  say 
with  their  greatest  philosopher — “  when  the  sluggard  intellect 
of  this  Continent  will  look  from  under  its  iron  lids,  and  fulfil 
the  postponed  expectations  of  the  world  with  something  better 
than  the  exertion  of  a  mechanical  skill.” 

General  Dawes  looks  for  public  enlightenment  “  from  the 
bottom  up  ”  :  so  does  Thomas  Lamont,  of  Morgan’s  in  Wall 
Street.  The  Hearst  papers  picture  America  as  a  derelict  ship, 
without  master  or  crew,  lurching  through  waves  of  misery  and 
crime  on  to  the  shattering  rocks.  President  Hoover  himself 
wonders  whether  a  fiery  singer  could  serve  and  save  ;  one  whom 
all  classes  would  follow,  as  in  the  perverse  Florence  of  long 
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ago  ?  When  he  foresaw  a  second  term  denied  him,  Mr. 
Hoover  went  home  to  discuss  America’s  future  with  a  man  of 
letters.  “  Perhaps  what  the  country  needs,”  he  hazarded, 
”  is  a  great  poem*  ?  I  mean,  something  that  will  lift  our  people 
out  of  their  fear  and  selfishness.  Now  and  then  a  prophet  will 
seize  words  out  of  the  air,  and  with  them  inspire  a  whole 
nation.  You  remember  Kipling’s  ‘  Recessional  ’,  and  those 
verses  of  Markham’s  which  Millet’s  canvas  inspired  :  ‘  The 
Man  With  The  Hoe  ’  ?  We  do  need  such  a  stimulus  in  order 
to  raise  our  eyes  beyond  the  flat  horizon.” 

It  is  a  striking  ideal  to  come  from  such  a  quarter.  Mr. 
Hoover  may  have  had  Fichte  in  mind,  and  those  burning 
Reden  which  shook  German  despondency  into  new  fervours  of 
Deutschheity  when  the  apostle  of  Jena  showed  the  way  to  new 
heights  of  glory  after  the  languor  and  abasement  of  1806.  Or 
again,  the  President  (who  is  a  man  of  wide  reading)  may  have 
thought  of  Schiller’s  warning  :  That  guiding  voices  should  be 
weighed  rather  than  counted,  since  if  mere  clamour  were  to 
drive  the  ship  of  state  and  Ignorance  had  the  helm,  disaster 
was  at  hand  for  all : — 

Man  soil  die  Stimmen  wSgen  imd  nicht  zSMen, 

Der  Staat  muss  untergehn,  friih  oder  spat, 

Wo  Mehrheit  siegt  Unverstand  entscheidet. 

All  this  ferment  bears  upon  the  profound  difference  of 
opinion  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  over  what  the 
British  Note  of  last  month  called  “  the  baneful  effects  of 
these  unnatural  transfers  in  respect  of  Reparations  and  War 
Debts  ”  .  .  .  ”  Confidence  and  Credit  ” — that  historic  State 
Paper  went  on  to  say — cannot  revive  until  an  end  has  been 
put  to  these  attempts  to  force  the  stream  of  capital  to  flow 
uphill.” 

It  is  notorious  that  the  American  people  and  their  Federal 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  actual  President  and  the  President- 
Elect,  see  no  such  absurdity  as  this  in  their  insistence  upon 
repayment  of  these  Debts  of  Destruction,  which  were  incurred 
in  a  common  cause,  and  were  long  since  burned  in  the  furnace 
of  a  World-War.  This  cleavage  is  still  complete.  It  is  not 
the  allision  of  Right  and  Wrong,  but  the  Hegelian  tragedy  of 
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“  Right  against  Right  ”,  which  can  make  even  a  clash  of 
brethren  the  most  irreconcilable  of  all. 

In  dealing  with  this  root  curse  of  all  our  ills,  Mr.  MacDonald 
uses  stark  words — which  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  brushes 
aside  in  a  curt  business  phrase.  What  is  our  Prime  Minister’s 
first  step  to  ”  enable  the  world  to  go  round  again  on  its  economic 
axis  ?  ”  .  .  .  ”  The  way  to  begin  ”  (he  says)  ”  is  to  free  us 
all  from  the  crushing  loads  and  impenetrable  tangles  of  War 
Debts,  which,  while  legal  operations,  were  tantamount  to 
economic  madness.  And  under  the  conditions  of  these  pay¬ 
ments,  they  have  done  as  much  as  the  Great  War  itself  did  to 
impoverish  nations — both  those  paying  and  those  receiving ; 
to  ruin  peoples  and  turn  millions  of  men  and  women  on  the 
streets,  with  bodies  steadily  starving  and  minds  being  steadily 
darkened.  The  policy  of  your  Government — not  only  of 
this,  but  of  the  last  three  or  four  Governments — has  been  to 
free  the  world  from  that  nightmare  ”.  .  .  . 

In  his  reply  to  the  French  Note  of  November  loth,  Mr. 
Stimson  makes  short  work  of  all  this  :  ”  The  Debts  due  to  the 
United  States  ”  (he  avers)  ”  naturally  fall  into  the  category  of 
ordinary  debts  between  individuals,  and  have  been  treated  as 
such.”  The  British  note  of  December  1st  was  drafted  with 
special  care  so  as  to  inform  America’s  Parliament  and  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  difference  between  productive  loans  that  add  to  the 
world’s  wealth  and  mere  ”  expenditure  on  destruction  ”. 
America’s  reply  traversed  the  British  arguments  with  :  ”  We 
cannot  agree  with  these  conclusions.”  And  further  :  “  The 
facts  are  viewed  by  our  people  differently  from  the  under¬ 
standing  set  forth  by  you  ”  .  .  .  .  ”  The  problem  of  foreign 
Debts  has  in  the  American  mind  a  very  definite  relationship 
with  the  problem  of  Disarmament.”  But  of  tariffs  and  those 
trade  barriers  which  preclude  payment  in  goods,  there  was  no 
mention  at  all. 

That  British  Note  had  a  very  bad  Press  over  there.  ”  Veiled 
threats  ”  were  read  into  it.  And  though  one  may  dismiss  the 
Hoover  Administration  as  a  fading  force,  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  real  President  in  the  curious  ”  dyarchy  ”  which 
must  needs  exist  until  the  Inauguration  of  March  4th.  Speaking 
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for  himself  and  his  Democratic  Congress,  Mr.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  wrote  as  follows  in  Mr.  Hearst*s  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine  :  “  The  Debts  owed  to  the  United  States  by  foreign 
Governments  must  be  paid.  There  is  no  practicability  or 
honour  in  cancellation.  The  stabilisation  of  world-finance 
can  best  be  achieved  by  a  clear  understanding  of  just  obliga¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Humanity  is  divided  into  nations  ;  and  the  duty 
of  your  Administration  is  first  to  consider  the  welfare  of  our 
own  people.”  Avec  cette  sauce  on  manger  ait  son  pere  !  This 
verdict  of  the  President-Elect  is  certainly  that  of  the  new 
Senate  and  Lower  House  ;  moreover,  it  does  reflect  the  sore 
sentiment  of  123,000,000  stricken  citizens  over  an  area  of  three 
million  square  miles. 

It  is  in  vain  that  great  newspapers  of  the  East,  such  as  the 
Wall  Street-instructed  Sun^  puts  the  “  madness  ”  into  plain 
American  for  its  urban  readers  :  ”  It  is  all  simple  enough,  if 
people  will  stop  using  the  thinking-gear  of  the  village  note- 
shaver,  shrilly  insisting  that  *  Debts  are  Debts  \  Why  not 
tell  our  people  the  truth  :  That  Reparations  and  War  Debts 
are  a  deadly  blood-clot  in  the  stream  of  commerce  ?  ”  The 
answer  is,  that  mass-America  will  not  listen,  any  more  than 
she  did  to  ”  the  truth  ”  about  Prohibition.  As  the  ”  noble 
experiment  ”  of  1917,  that  ”  madness  ”  had  perforce  to  run 
its  sixteen-year  course  of  appalling  crime  and  moral  decay, 
until  the  Presidential  platforms  of  both  Parties  put  an  end  to 
it  last  June. 

Likewise  in  vain  are  the  lucid  efforts  of  Princeton  Professors 
of  Economics  to  present  the  inevitable  choice  between  lower 
tariffs  and  outright  cancellation  of  these  Debts.  Twelve  of 
these  pundits  have  challenged  the  heresies  of  Congressional 
orators  in  essays  that  place  in  glaring  relief  the  gulf  between 
full  knowledge  and  the  negation  of  it  in  the  United  States 
today.  Professor  F.  W.  Fetter  tells  the  queer  story  of  Tariffs 
up  to  the  turning-point  of  1921,  when  America  fell  between 
many  stools — ”  placating  individual  interests,  while  ignoring 
those  of  the  nation  ”.  .  .  .  “  We  boosted  exports  at  the 
same  time  that  we  throttled  imports.  We  insisted  on  the 
collection  of  the  War-Debts,  and  then  threw  every  difficulty  in 
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the  way  of  payment.  We  encouraged  foreign  loans,  with  no 
thought  as  to  how  they  would  be  repaid.  We  raised  Tariff 
rates  in  1930  when — if  we  expected  to  remain  part  of  a  world 
economic  system — the  need  was  for  a  freeing  of  the  channels 
of  trade.’’ 

Here  was  the  same  tropesis  towards  Utopia,  and  the  belief 
that  America  isa  “  system  ”  apart,  a  law  unto  herself  to  which 
all  others  must  conform.  Bitter,  indeed,  might  be  Europe’s 
woe,  but  no  blast  of  it  could  ever  pass  Sandy  Hook,  where  all 
America  lay  in  mystical  security,  like  a  Hindu  Swami  reciting 
the  mantram  of  Prosperity.  It  is  the  end  of  this  treasured 
“  pipe-dream  ”  that  accounts  for  the  people’s  dismay,  which 
Congress  is  bound  to  reflect  and  interpret  without  any  regard 
for  expert  opinion,  or  the  views  and  wishes  of  their  own 
Executive.  More  than  once  has  State  Secretary  Stimson 
pointed  out  that  “  there  is  reserved  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  ultimate  decision  in  respect  of  the  funding, 
refunding  or  amendment  of  these  inter-Govemmental  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  Executive  (j.e..  President  of  the  U.S.)  has  no  power 
to  amend  or  alter  them,  either  directly  or  by  implied  commit¬ 
ment.” 

Now  the  triangular  framework  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
makes  any  positive  action  very  uncertain.  A  century  ago  Lord 
Durham  declared  it  “  a  perfect  nullity  ”,  and  he  cited  cases  to 
show  “  the  necessary  weakness  of  a  merely  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.”  The  President  may  veto  a  Bill  which  Congress  has 
passed,  but  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  Houses  will  still  make  a 
law  of  it,  in  the  face  of  all  White  House  and  Cabinet  dissent. 
These  two  branches  of  Government  are  in  frequent  clash. 
And  thirdly,  there  is  the  Supreme  Court  as  final  arbiter  of  all 
disputes  in  the  Federal  laws.  Moreover,  as  interpreter  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  the  Supreme  Court  can  set  aside  the  acts 
of  both  Congress  and  President,  on  the  ground  that  the  power 
delegated  by  the  Sovereign  States  and  People  has  been 
exceeded  in  such  acts.  For  his  part  the  President  may 
refuse  to  execute  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court.  And 
Congress  can  withhold  cash  credits  for  the  Executive 
Departments. 
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I  The  result  of  all  this  is  too  often  confusion  and  utter  dead¬ 

lock  ;  and  a  host  of  critics  and  reformers  have  long  been  loud 
^  in  their  demands  for  a  drastic  overhaul  of  procedure.  “  Our 
negative  Government  ”  was  a  frequent  subject  of  discussion 
between  President  Wilson  and  his  adviser,  Colonel  E.  M. 
House  of  Texas.  And  it  is  Wilson  himself — even  more  than 
the  tactless  Johnson,  who  was  impeached  for  “  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  ** — who  offers  the  classic  instance  of  conflict 
with  the  legislative  branch.  Arrived  in  Paris  in  1919  for  the 
Peace  Conference,  Wilson  gradually  dropped  his  famous 
“  Points  ’*  and  principles  for  the  sake  of  his  beloved  League  of 
Nations  and  its  Covenant,  as  well  as  the  Security-Pact  for 
France,  to  which  both  the  United  States  and  ourselves  were  at 
one  time  committed. 

But  in  the  November  Elections  of  1918,  Wilson  appealed  to 
his  people  to  return  a  Democratic  Congress,  thus  making  a 
Party  issue  of  the  re-shaping  of  our  post- War  world.  This 
was  a  fatal  error.  A  Republican  Congress  was  returned  instead, 
and  Congressional  hostility  to  the  first  American  President  to 
cross  the  seas  flared  up  in  avowed  purpose  of  vengeance. 
Wilson  was  at  last  arraigned  by  his  Senate  as  an  envoy  who  had 
far  exceeded  his  mandate.  And  to  the  amazement  and  con¬ 
sternation  of  all  Europe,  the  momentous  Treaties  he  had  signed 
were  summarily  rejected,  and  a  separate  Peace  made  with  our 
late  enemies. 

Sharply  questioned  by  such  men  as  Lodge  and  Knox,  the 
discomfited  President  tried  to  save  himself  over  the  War  Debts. 
These,  at  least — Wilson  assured  his  ruthless  inquisitors — 
could  be  classed  as  “  assets  ”,  and  would  not  “  have  to  be 
borne  by  our  own  tax-payers.”  So  upon  an  unlucky  phrase 
of  that  fallen  Saviour  of  the  World  has  been  based  the  entire 
misconception  of  the  War-Debt  problem,  and  all  those  ”  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  ”  which  the  British  Note  set  out  with 
,  such  formidable  mastery  last  month. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  what  Alexander  Hamilton  styled 
”  the  compound  feepublic  of  America  ”  has  an  effete  Con¬ 
stitution,  frankly  based  upon  the  mutual  fears  and  suspicions 
of  the  original  Thirteen  States.  In  pleas  and  apologies  which 
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are  far  too  little  known,  Hamilton  gives  cogent  reasons  for  the 
“  checks  and  balances  *’  which  make  any  dealings  with  America 
so  elusive  and  perplexing  to  the  experienced  Governments  of 
Europe. 

Each  branch — President  Washington’s  mentor  explains  in 
the  classic  treatise  which  he  called  The  Federalist — must  have 
“  the  necessary  Constitutional  means  and  personal  motives  to 
resist  encroachments  of  the  others  .  “  It  may  be  a 

reflection  on  human  nature  ”  (Hamilton  goes  on  to  say)  “  that 
such  devices  should  be  used  to  control  the  abuses  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men  ” — of  course — no  such 
safeguards  would  be  called  for.  But — “  In  framing  a  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  administered  by  men  over  men,  the  great  difficulty 
is  this  :  You  must  first  enable  the  Government  to  control  the 
governed  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  oblige  it  to  control  itself.  A 
dependence  on  the  People  is,  no  doubt,  the  primary  control  on 
the  Government :  but  experience  has  taught  mankind  the 
necessity  of  auxiliary  precautions.” 

It  was  upon  this  darkling  polity  that  our  Cabinet  projected 
its  luminous  picture  of  December  ist — only  to  have  Congress 
and  the  American  People  survey  it  as  “  the  cow  looks  at  a 
passing  train.”  Or  as  Degas  used  to  say  :  “  Voir  dans  les 
tableaux  des  maitres  n^est  pas  respirable**  They  shied  away 
from  a  compendious  recital  of  failure  and  folly,  almost  as 
lurid  as  the  World-War  itself,  whose  long  aftermath  ”  has 
culminated  in  a  crisis  of  unparalleled  severity.”  Britain’s 
portrayal  of  this  was  eyed  asquint.  Or  once  more  in  the 
Degas  phrase  :  “  On  donne  Vid^e  du  Vrai  avec  le  Faux  !  ” 
“  It  does  not  seem  accurate,”  we  find  Mr.  Stimson  objecting 
in  the  matter  of  those  billions  of  money  which  were  said  to 
have  gone  up  in  smoke — or  “  on  destructive  and  totally  un¬ 
productive  objects,  in  so  far  as  the  borrowing  Governments 
are  concerned.”  And  finally  much  of  the  telling  brush-work 
in  that  graphic  Note  ”  seems  to  us  to  over-emphasize  the 
influence  which  War-Debt  payments  may,  have  had  in  the 
past  on  world  economy.” 

In  brief  then,  America  beheld  only  those  Wilsonian  assets  ”, 
while  the  peoples  of  Europe,  one  and  all,  felt  much  as  the 
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French  feel — that  there  is  “  deep  injustice  involved  For 
did  not  the  Allies  array  their  flesh  and  blood,  as  well  as  all  their 
armaments  and  national  treasure,  between  a  chaotic  and 
belated  “  Associate  ’*  Power  and  the  mighty  foe  upon  whom 
America  had  indeed  “  declared  war  ”,  yet  could  not  produce  a 
single  man  or  ship  or  gun  wherewith  to  wage  it  for  fully  fifteen 
months  1  And  even  then  her  raw  levies  had  perforce  to 
borrow  French  artillery  and  British  ’planes  before  General 
Pershing  could  advance  in  the  Meuse- Argonne.  This  money- 
wrangle  is,  in  truth,  a  shabby  bit  of  history.  And  before  last 
month’s  ”  unnatural  transfer  ”  of  gold,  fifty-two  annuities  had 
loomed  against  us  in  America’s  ”  tragic  book-keeping  of  the 
War,”  with  a  grand  total  of  $9,790,000,000. 

Her  run  of  luck,  so  miraculous  in  length  and  gains,  broke 
in  the  autumn  of  1929  ;  and  beyond  question  she  now  faces 
change  amounting  to  a  second  Revolution.  Pan-American 
aims  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  have  had  a  rude  shock,  from 
Mexico  City  down  to  La  Paz.  A  militant  Japan  appears  to 
threaten  the  ”  Open  Door  ”  in  Asia.  To  induce  trade  rivals 
in  Europe  to  lay  down  their  arms  seems  to  be  a  vain  dream. 
And  drabest  of  all,  quenching  America’s  spirit  and  checking 
”  blue-sky  ”  expectations,  is  the  seismic  collapse  of  Prosperity 
and  the  sweep  of  squalor  through  a  vast  population  who 
have  long  held  riches  and  ease  as  their  inalienable  rights. 

Hydro-electric  power  has  been  developed  with  mania,  until 
machines  and  mass-production  have  made  new  markets  and  the 
employment  of  men  two  insuperable  problems.  This  winter 
sees  over  12,000,000  hands  out  of  work,  with  no  sound  system 
of  relief  for  them  since  a  dole  is  thought  “  un-American  ”, 
and  State  Governments  overlap  or  conflict  with  Federal 
Authority  at  every  turn. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labour  urges  a  six-hour  day 
and  five-day  week,  while  its  President,  Mr.  William  Green,  is 
full  of  gloomy  foreboding  of  imminent  anarchy  and  despera¬ 
tion.  Over  thirty  million  persons,  more  or  less  concerned 
with  agriculture  are  in  a  sad  plight ;  and  6,500,000  farms  are 
strangled  with  debts  amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$9,500,000,000. 
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Great  American  cities  are  bankrupt,  and  their  officials 
remain  unpaid.  There  are  “  bread-lines  ”  in  once  opulent 
streets  ;  towering  skyscrapers  are  being  torn  down  to  save 
rates  and  taxes,  since  no  tenants  can  be  found  for  costly  floors 
and  offices.  The  export  trades  have  shrivelled,  and  three 
thousand  banks  have  closed  their  doors  in  two  years.  Already 
nine  of  the  great  railways  have  gone  into  receiverships.  The 
Federal  Treasury  faces  a  deflcit  of  $1,146,000,000  (apart  from 
State  and  city  chaos).  And  for  the  first  time  in  her  lavish 
story,  America’s  immigrants  flock  back  to  Europe  in  shoals, 
with  strange  tales  of  malign  transformation  in  the  Land  of 
Promise. 

But  no  words  can  convey  a  collapse  which  each  day  spreads 
and  deepens,  and  of  which  no  man  can  see  the  end  or  issue. 
It  is  a  grim  prospect  for  President  Roosevelt.  And  unless  this 
vast  blight  lifts  after  he  takes  the  Oath  and  faces  his  task  with 
a  friendly  Congress  behind  him,  the  Democrats  also  will  be 
decried,  and  then  any  fantasy  is  possible,  any  ebullition  of  the 
Sovereign  People. 

•  Meanwhile,  their  vaults  are  piled  high  with  gold — over 
^1,200,000,000  of  it.  Here  is  queer  and  flimsy  finance,  such 
as  Mr.  Hoover  has  just  scathed  in  his  Budget  Message  :  “It 
is  a  situation  which  cannot  continue  without  disaster.’’  No¬ 
body  heeds  or  hears  him  ;  everybody  looks  forward  to  those 
War  Debt  “  assets  ”  as  a  grant  in  aid — especially  Great  Britain’s 
“  next  ”  instalment,  which  would  be  a  matter  of  £30,000,000  1 
At  all  events,  this  is  how  Congress  sees  the  matter  :  those  96 
Senators  and  435  Representatives  who  reflect  the  feeling  of 
123,000,000  people  of  many  races  and  colours. 

Behind  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Senate  you  will  see  galleries 
for  690  spectators  :  those  of  the  House  hold  1,140  more — or 
as  many  as  a  fair-sized  theatre.  And  Parliamentary  procedure 
is  wildly  unlike  our  own.  One  is  struck  with  the  noise  and 
emotion  of  a  big  debate.  To  Lord  Bryce  the  uproar  was  “  like 
that  of  short,  sharp  waves  in  a  Highland  loch,  fretting  under  a 
squall  against  a  rocky  shore.  The  raising  and  dropping  of 
desk-lids,  the^  scratching  of  pens,  the  clapping  of  hands  to 
catch  pages — keen  little  boys  who  race  along  the  gangways  : 
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the  pattering  of  feet,  the  hum  of  talking  on  the  flovir  and  in 
the  galleries,  make  up  a  din  ” — which  distinguishes  America’s 
Congress  from  all  other  legislative  bodies. 

The  Senate  is  more  sedate  ;  but  in  that  Chamber  a  member 
may  speak  for  days  on  end  ;  no  time-limit  is  set  to  his  oratory. 
How  these  men  have  gloried  in  “  putting  one  over  ”  on  their 
President  himself !  After  the  downfall  of  Wilson,  the  Press 
could  refer  to  the  Senate  as  “  the  Power  behind  the  Thrown  !  ” 

How  long  are  the  American  people  likely  to  hold  their 
present  views  on  the  so-called  War-Debts  ?  And  what  of  the 
“  discussion  ”  which  our  Cabinet  proposed — “  before  June 
15th  next,  in  order  to  obviate  the  risk  of  a  general  breakdown  of 
existing  inter-Governmental  agreements  ?  ”  I  see  no  prospect 
of  a  sane  settlement  while  the  fog  of  misery  envelops  that 
enormous  land.  The  “  atmosphere  **  of  Washington  is  notori¬ 
ously  distorting — as  men  so  diverse  in  temperament  as  Colonel 
House  and  Senator  Borah  have  noted,  without  being  able  to 
account  for  it. 

The  Halls  and  Lobbies  of  the  Capitol  fairly  buzz  with  freak 
“  solutions  ”,  of  which  the  oddest  was  that  of  Representative 
McFadden.  This  Member  proposed  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  should  hand  over  the  whole  of  their  West  Indian  and 
South  American  possessions — in  part  payment  for  their  War- 
Debts — which  they  appear  to  have  such  trouble  in  meeting 
when  instalments  become  due  ! 

I  could  fill  pages  with  these  ”  bright  ideas  ”  from  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  all  put  forward  in  good  part  and  all  marked 
by  a  naiveUf  or  an  itch  for  notoriety,  which  seem  peculiar  to 
American  politicians.  But  the  “  ultimate  solution  ”  of  Mr. 
Stimson’s  pious  wish  is  not  in  sight  at  all.  I  foresee  America’s 
domestic  plight  growing  more  and  more  serious  through  her 
own  lack  of  vision  in  the  mass,  and  a  conspicuous  want  of 
light  and  leading  at  the  top.  So  1  fear  a  time  will  come  when 
Britain  will  be  forced  to  abandon  the  Castlereagh  policy  of 
courtesy  and  forbearance  at  any  price  with  the  United  States, 
and  come  out  with  “  plain  naked  words,  stript  of  their  shirt.” 
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A  Debate  on  B.B.C.  Policy 
1. — By  C.  Henry  Warren 

WITH  the  possible  exception  of  Germany,  the  standard 
of  broadcasting  in  Great  Britain  is  higher  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  This  is  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  B.B.C.  It  needed  a  keen  and  imaginative  fore¬ 
sight,  in  those  very  early  days  of  broadcasting,  to  envision' 
the  necessity  for  establishing  at  once  the  basis  of  a  service 
which  in  future  years  would  not  be  discreditable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  more  intelligent  section  of  the  community.  Those 
pioneers  of  broadcasting  (Sir  John  Reith  prominently  among 
them)  would,  therefore,  deserve  our  highest  praise  on  this 
score  alone :  from  the  very  first  they  took  broadcasting 
seriously,  they  were  wide  awake  to  its  possibilities,  and  they 
were  keenly  aware  of  its  latent  responsibilities.  It  can  sin¬ 
cerely  be  said  that,  taking  into  account  the  many  difficult 
conditions,  few  organisations  would  have  achieved  a  better 
service  than  we  now  enjoy.  Whatever  may  be  the  short¬ 
comings  inherent  in  a  monopoly,  at  least  we  have  been  saved 
from  all  the  horrors  of  the  system  of  broadcasting  in  America, 
where  the  air  is  to  be  bought  by  the  hour,  where  there  are 
so  many  privately  owned  stations  that  jamming  is  almost 
inevitable,  and  where  Beethoven  and  Bach  are  broadcast  “  by 
the  curtesy  ”  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  newest  thing  in 
corn-cures  and  face-creams.  The  B.B.C.  assumed,  right 
away,  that  broadcasting  was  a  public  service  of  first-class 
importance  ;  it  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  such  a  reputation 
that  intelligent  people  might  unblushingly  subscribe  to  that 
service  ;  and  on  the  whole  it  has  not  been  ashamed  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  imaginative  powers  of  the  average  listener. 
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These  things  being  so,  it  is  surely  odd  that  broadcasting 
in  this  country  should  be  accorded  so  low  a  standard  of 
criticism.  Of  the  daily  newspapers,  there  are  only  three  (the 
Manchester  Guardian^  the  Yorkshire  Posty  and  the  Birmingham 
Post — all  three,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  provincial  newspapers) 
which  allow  broadcasting  any  really  serious  consideration  in 
their  columns  ;  in  the  remainder  of  the  Press  the  standard 
of  criticism  is  distressingly  personal  and  journalistic  ;  the 
assumption  being,  apparently,  that  listeners  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  vaudeville  than  in  good  music  (one  “  critic  ”  ran 
an  anti-Bach  campaign  and  actually  bullied  the  B.B.C.  into 
omitting  the  Bach  Cantatas  from  its  Sunday  programmes) 
and  in  the  personalities  of  the  broadcasters  than  in  the  subject- 
matter  which  they  broadcast.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate 
since  it  considerably  hinders  the  growth  in  this  country  of 
a  discriminating  wireless  public. 

Of  all  the  sins  against  the  light  today  indiscriminate 
listening  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  and  also  one  of  the 
most  flagrant.  There  are  now  five  million  licence-holders 
in  Great  Britain  alone.  This  represents  at  least  fifteen  to 
twenty  million  listeners.  And  it  is  a  most  uncomfortable 
thought  that,  in  the  homes  of  quite  a  large  proportion  of 
those  listeners,  the  loud-speaker  is  simply  turned  on  to  provide 
a  background  of  noise.  The  ultimate  effect  on  such  people 
is  disastrous  :  they  end  by  hearing  nothing — they  simply 
know  that  they  prefer  anything  to  silence.  Against  this 
handicap  the  B.B.C.  can  only  make  headway,  when  compiling 
its  programmes,  by  ignoring  it  altogether.  Meanwhile, 
one  of  the  plainest  duties  of  the  critics  of  broadcasting  is 
to  offset  this  vile  orgy  of  indiscriminate  listening  by  attempting 
to  create  among  their  readers  a  discriminating  public.  In 
the  matter  of  entertainment,  one  man’s  meat  is  necessarily 
another  man’s  poison,  and  it  is  the  sheerest  folly  to  suppose 
(as  most  critics,  and  many  listeners,  seem  to  suppose)  that, 
because  the  B.B.C.  is  a  public  servant,  its  job  Is  to  please  all 
listeners  all  the  time.  Happily,  the  B.B.C.  has  realized  that 
this  way  lies  satisfaction  for  nobody.  It  has,  therefore,  aimed 
not  at  pleasing  everybody  all  the  time,  nor  even  somebody 
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all  the  time,  but  everybody  some  of  the  time.  The  choice 
is  left  with  the  listener.  And  the  critic  should  be  there  to 
help  him  form  a  foundation  for  his  choice. 

The  broadcast  programmes,  then,  are  planned  for  a  dis¬ 
criminating  public — and  this  is  all  to  the  good.  The  B.B.C. 
has  gradually  won  for  itself  a  position  whereby  it  is  able  to 
command  the  best  brains  for  the  entertainment  of  its  listeners. 
It  has  acquired  an  orchestra  which  is  not  only  the  best  in 
the  country,  but  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  And  it  has 
on  its  staff  men  of  imagination,  enthusiasm,  and  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence.  What,  then,  is  wrong  with  broadcasting  ? 
It  should  surely  be  a  model  service  of  national  entertainment. 

“  Entertainment  ” :  there’s  the  rub.  The  B.B.C.  is  a 
dignified  institution.  Dignity,  in  fact,  would  almost  seem 
to  be  an  obsession  with  it.  Its  attitude  to  the  outside  world, 
for  instance,  is  so  dignified  that  after  ten  years  its  activities 
still  remain  cloaked  in  a  good  deal  of  mystery.  An  organization 
which  chooses  to  cloak  itself  in  mystery  is  usually  conscious 
within  itself  of  the  necessity  to  hide  something  from  the 
public  gaze.  But  the  B.B.C.  has  no  such  necessity.  It  quite 
sincerely  wishes  (as  it  is  careful  to  inform  us  at  frequent 
intervals)  to  act  up  to  its  duty  as  a  public  service ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  seems  equally  anxious  to  keep  the  public 
at  a  proper  distance.  Familiarity,  it  would  seem  to  fear,  might 
breed  contempt.  Now,  there  was  a  time  (when  the  personal 
element  in  broadcasting  meant  more  than  it  does  today,  and 
“  Aunts  ”  and  “  Uncles  ”  were  the  familiars  of  every  house¬ 
hold)  when  such  a  fear  was  not  groundless.  But  the  B.B.C. 
has  now  ten  years  of  consolidated  effort  behind  it :  it  has 
built  up  a  service  which,  whatever  its  faults,  is  capable  of 
standing  up  to  intelligent  criticism  ;  and  the  time  has  come 
when  it  should  realize  that  it  is  grown-up — and  that  its 
listeners  are  grown-up  also. 

For  this  obsession  with  dignity  not  only  affects  the  B.B.C.’s 
attitude  to  the  outside  world,  it  also  affects  its  attitude  to  the 
programmes.  And  this  is  a  far  more  pertinent  matter.  Broad¬ 
casting,  when  all  is  said,  is  an  entertainment ;  and  that  (to 
judge  by  the  programmes)  is  just  what  the  B.B.C.  refuses 
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to  admit.  There  is  an  undignified  sound  about  the  very  word 
“  entertainment  ” ;  it  immediately  suggests  vaudeville  (in¬ 
cidentally,  the  one  branch  of  the  broadcast  programmes  which, 
from  the  beginning,  has  remained  notoriously  bad)  and  such¬ 
like  loose-moralled  pastime.  Now,  as  we  all  know,  the  B.B.C. 
is  very  zealous  for  its  moral  tone.  It,  therefore,  shies  away 
from  entertainment  as  something  not  quite  nice.  It  con¬ 
centrates,  instead,  on  education.  Education  is  so  much  more 
dignified.  Very  well,  education  is  a  fine  thing ;  the  public 
clearly  needs  to  be  educated ;  what  better  instrument  is 
there  than  wireless  for  the  conveyance  of  this  education  ? — 
that  would  seem  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  B.B.C. 

But  it  is  exactly  in  the  adoption  of  this  attitude  that  the 
B.B.C.  is  surely  at  fault  and  in  danger  of  alienating  the  in¬ 
telligent  public  which  it  might  otherwise  so  easily  retain.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  public  desires  to  be 
educated  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  anyhow,  wireless  is  not  at 
all  a  suitable  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  education.  Adult 
education  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  a  personal  affair.  Even  in 
youth,  the  necessary  elimination  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
personal  factor  in  education  is  a  danger — unless  we  believe 
in  the  Platonic  ideal  that  education  is  an  approximation  towards 
an  ideal  of  balance,  and  not  a  development  of  the  personality  ; 
but  in  after-youth  such  an  elimination  is  altogether  a  disaster. 
Education  that  does  not  end  by  preparing  us  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  our  capacity  for  personal  experience  is  a  misnomer. 
At  its  best  it  is  mere  uplift :  at  its  worst  it  is  mental  perversion. 
And  wireless,  as  a  medium  for  education,  can  never  lead  us 
to  this  enlargement  of  personal  experience.  It  is  too  desultory, 
too  scattered,  too  undisciplined,  too  mechanical. 

Consider  the  case  in  regard  to  music.  When  a  speaker 
comes  to  the  microphone  to  tell  us  how  we  as  “  ordinary 
listeners  ”  (the  student  of  music  can  be  left  out  of  consideration 
since  the  talks  are  not  designed  for  him)  are  to  listen  to  the 
concert  which  will  follow,  he  is  virtually  attempting  the 
impossible.  For  no  one  can  possibly  tell  us  how  we  are  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  experience  of  listening  to  the  music 
which  is  to  be  broadcast.  Our  enjoyment  is  a  private  and 
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personal  thing,  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  our  present 
capacity  for  appreciating  music  and  upon  our  personal  de¬ 
velopment  ;  and  how  is  anyone  to  tell  at  what  stage  in  our 
development  we  have  arrived  ?  The  speaker  can  only  try 
to  point  out,  in  ten  minutes,  what  must  obviously  require 
years  of  close  study  for  its  proper  appreciation.  The  chances 
aret  that,  unless  we  are  very  firmly  entrenched  in  our  own 
personal  valuations,  we  shall  begin  by  trying  to  listen  with 
his  ears  rather  than  with  our  own,  and  end  by  not  really 
listening  at  all.  And  if  you  should  reply  that  anyway  his  ears, 
being  trained,  are  better  than  ours,  being  untrained,  the 
reply  is  that  they  are  still  his  ears  and  not  ours  :  you  cannot 
possibly  borrow  somebody  else’s  capacity  for  enjoyment. 
Enjoyment  that  is  relegated  to  a  second-hand  experience  is 
virtually  no  enjoyment  at  all. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  other  broadcast  talks.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  B.B.C.*s  Talks  Syllabus  for  the  winter  season, 
September-December  1932,  reveals  the  following  list  of 
titles  :  “  Art  in  Ancient  Life  “  Our  Debt  to  the  Past  ”, 
“  Our  Neighbours  :  To-day  and  Yesterday  ”  (a  promising 
title,  but  one  which  merely  serves  to  hide  a  confessed  attempt 
to  “  explain  the  country  as  it  is  today  by  setting  it  against 
its  historical  background  ”),  “  The  Worker  in  Industry  ” 
“  The  Art  of  Reading  ”,  ”  The  Law  of  the  Land  ”,  ”  How 
the  Mind  Works  ”,  ”  Christ  in  the  Changing  World  ”,  and 
”  Science  in  the  Making  ”.  There  are  also  instructional 
morning  talks,  political  debates  and  political  talks  (all  very 
mild  and  dignified),  music  talks  (such  as  have  already  been 
criticized),  reviews  of  books,  the  cinema  and  the  theatre,  and 
language  lessons.  This  practically  comprises  the  whole  of 
the  broadcast  talks  series,  the  only  exception  being  the  topical 
talks,  which  are  not  listed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  education  is  the  keynote  throughout. 
(Incidentally,  it  might  be  instructive  to  coimt  the  number 
of  times  the  word  ”  problem  ”  appears  in  the  syllabus.)  It 
is  only  fair  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  urgent  desire  behind 
the  compilation  of  the  B.B.C.  programme  of  broadcast  talks 
is  to  educate  the  listener.  But  it  is  no  more  possible  to  educate 
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him  in  history,  in  sociology,  or  in  literature,  by  means  of 
wireless,  than  it  is  in  music.  It  may  be  all  very  nice  and 
pleasant  to  sit  before  your  fire  while  someone  pours  forth 
his  learning  for  you  through  the  loud-speaker ;  but  cosiness 
was  never  yet  the  way  to  learn.  Education  implies  a  discipline, 
or,  rather,  an  application,  which  such  occasional  instruction 
almost  necessarily  prevents.  Desultoriness  is  quite  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  all  true  education;  and  of  all  forms  of  desultory 
instruction  wireless,  with  its  quarter-of-an-hour  snippets  of 
this  and  that,  and  its  compulsorily  long  gaps  between  one 
snippet  and  the  next,  is  the  most  baleful.  The  very  best  it 
can  induce  is  an  abortive  enthusiasm. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  there  are  no  royal  roads  to 
education — either  by  wireless  or  by  any  other  means.  But 
perhaps  the  B.B.C.  would  seek  to  defend  itself  by  claiming 
that  it  does  not  pretend  to  educate  the  listener :  its  concern 
is  with  culture — the  enjoyment  of  his  leisure  hours.  But 
then,  neither  are  there  any  royal  roads  to  ciilture.  Culture 
is  far  too  personal  a  matter  to  be  achieved  by  any  such 
impersonal  or  mechanical  or  arbitrary  devices  as  wireless. 
“  Rubber-neck  Tours  ”,  whereby  you  are  rushed  round  a 
country  while  someone  indicates  the  beauty-spots  through  a 
megaphone,  have  become  a  public  joke  :  it  is  strange  to  see 
so  enlightened  a  body  as  the  B.B.C.  adopting  the  same  practice 
in  regard  to  our  personal  journeyings  through  the  country 
of  the  mind.  (How  many  of  the  senior  staff  at  Broadcasting 
House,  we  wonder,  would  listen  for  choice  to  the  educational 
talks  for  which  they  are  responsible  ?) 

Perhaps  an  illustration  will  serve  to  indicate  still  further 
this  necessity  for  considering  the  personal  factor  in  regard 
to  education  and  culture.  There  is  a  young  woman  in  one 
of  Chekhov’s  stories  who  was  one  day  taken  to  an  exhibition 
of  pictures.  She  did  not  understand  art ;  and  all  the  pictures 
were  much  the  same  to  her.  And  then  she  stopped  indiffer¬ 
ently  before  a  small  landscape.  ”  Yulia  imagined  herself 
walking  along  the  little  bridge,  and  then  along  the  little  path 
further  and  further,  while  all  around  was  stillness,  the  drowsy 
landrails  calling  and  the  fire  flickering  in  the  distance.  And 
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for  some  reason  she  suddenly  began  to  feel  that  she  had  seen 
those  very  clouds  that  stretched  across  the  red  part  of  the  sky, 
and  that  copse,  and  that  field  before,  many  times  before.  She 
felt  lonely  and  longed  to  walk  on  and  on  along  the  path  ;  and 
there,  in  the  glow  of  the  sunset,  was  the  calm  reflection  of 
something  unearthly,  eternal.  .  .  .”  This  tale  might  well  be 
commended  to  the  study  of  the  responsible  staff  of  the  B.B.C. 
They  might  then  imagine  a  few  more  Yulias  among  their 
five  million  licence-holders.  For  there  is  no  sophisticated 
culture  comparable  in  value  to  the  native  culture  based  on 
such  simple,  personal  experiences  as  Yulia’s. 

Whether  the  aim  be  education  or  culture,  therefore,  the 
B.B.C.  is  on  the  wrong  track.  However  it  may  fight  shy  of 
the  fact,  broadcasting,  by  its  very  nature,  can  never  be  more 
than  a  means  for  entertainment.  And  there  is  no  need  why 
it  should  aim  at  anything  else.  Entertainment  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  imdignified  thing,  and  it  is  certainly  nothing  to  fight 
shy  of.  For  example,  it  is  a  matter  for  genuine  satisfaction 
that  our  finest  orchestra  should  thus  have  come  into  being 
through  the  foresight  and  determination  of  the  B.B.C.  But 
why  not  leave  it  at  that  ?  Why  seek  to  paint  the  lily  ?  Let 
the  B.B.C.  Symphony  Orchestra  entertain  us  as  much  as 
possible  ;  but  leave  our  enjoyment  of  it  to  look  after  itself.  If 
we  are  not  ready  to  appreciate  it,  no  amount  of  ten  minutes’ 
talks  by  experienced  musicians  will  alter  the  fact ;  whilst  if 
we  are  ready,  we  can  surely  be  trusted  to  take  from  it  all  that 
we  are  able  and  be  duly  thankful. 

And  so  with  regard  to  the  other  talks.  With  no  disrespect 
to  professors  in  general,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they 
were  kept  away  from  the  microphone  to  a  far  larger  extent 
than  they  are  at  present.  If  they  continue  in  their  endeavour 
to  turn  wireless  into  a  “  University  of  the  Ether  ”,  soon  we 
shall  all  be  so  anaemically  educated  that  there  will  be  few  left 
among  us  capable  of  enjoying  any  mental  or  spiritual  ex¬ 
perience  at  first  hand.  Unless,  of  course,  we  decide  to  ignore 
the  wireless  altogether.  And  that  would  be  a  great  pity. 

By  the  adoption  of  a  more  objective  attitude,  then,  the 
B.B.C.  would  be  much  more  likely  to  retain  its  hold  on  those 
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intelligent  listeners  whom,  at  the  moment,  it  is  very  much 
in  danger  of  losing.  We  do  n'^t  want  to  be  educated,  nor 
do  we,  as  responsible  adults,  look  to  be  muffled  in  the  painful 
atmosphere  we  thought  we  had  escaped  on  leaving  our  class¬ 
rooms.  But  we  do  ask  to  be  entertained. 


ANOTHER  VIEW 
By  Lord  Ponsonby 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  organizations  which  fail  in 
their  purpose  or  are  insufficiently  abreast  of  the 
times,  because  their  activities  are  not  subjected  to 
enough  public  scrutiny  or  criticism.  The  B.B.C.  does  not 
suffer  in  this  way.  Its  articulate  critics  run  in  numbers  into 
probably  six  figures  and  it  can,  therefore,  judge,  in  every 
step  it  takes,  not  only  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  the 
approval  or  disapproval  which  is  expressed.  It  can  also 
gauge  the  popularity  of  the  various  lines  or  the  new  ventures 
in  broadcasting  which  it  adopts.  The  criticism  from  direct 
correspondence,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  is  far 
greater  in  volume  and  may  be  more  important,  coming  as  it 
does  directly  from  listeners,  than  journalistic  comments  per¬ 
functorily  given  by  a  critic  to  whom  this  job  is  assigned  as 
part  of  the  oay’s  work. 

There  is  so  much  in  the  detail  of  Mr.  Warren’s  criticism 
with  which  I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement  that  I  was 
surprised  to  discover  when  I  finished  his  article  that  I  differed 
from  him  in  his  general  conclusions. 

Everyone  must  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mr.  Warren’s 
condemnation  of  indiscriminate  listening,  and  of  the  objec¬ 
tionable  practice  of  turning  on  the  loudspeaker  “  to  provide 
a  background  of  noise  ”.  To  hear  the  wireless  turned  on  in 
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an  hotel  lounge  behind  the  buzz  of  laughter  and  conversation, 
to  catch  bars  of  some  beautiful  bit  of  music,  in  between  the 
cackling  of  the  loungers,  is  to  receive  an  impression,  not  only 
of  desecration,  but  of  futility,  which  is  really  painful ;  and  it  is 
difficult  at  such  a  moment  to  remember  that  perhaps  in  a 
neighbouring  house  two  or  three  may  be  assembled  together 
who  with  wrapt  and  reverent  appreciation  are  drinking  in 
every  note  that  reaches  them.  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitley,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  B.B.C.,  emphasised,  not  long  ago,  the  need  there 
was  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  letting  wireless  listening 
become  a  mere  effortless,  passive  habit.  Mr.  Warren  also 
recognizes  the  need  of  creating  a  “  discriminating  public.” 

Although  broadcasting  has  now  had  a  good  ten  years  of  life, 
the  amusement  and  delight  of  it  as,  what  I  may  call,  a  con¬ 
juring  trick  has  not  yet  worn  off.  In  a  little  village  in  the 
South  of  England  there  was  an  entertainment,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  at  which  the  departing  vicar  was  presented  with  a  portable 
wireless  set.  After  the  presentation  had  been  made  the 
wireless  was  switched  on  and  the  strains  of  a  Paris  Opera 
reached  us.  I  admit  that  like  the  villagers  my  prevailing 
sensation  was  amazement,  and  musical  criticism  or  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  particular  opera  or  of  the  tenor  who,  at  the  moment, 
was  singing  did  not  enter  into  my  mind  at  all.  On  the  whole 
I  should  say,  however,  that  discriminating  listeners  in  private 
houses  who  know  what  they  do  not  want  to  hear,  and  when 
they  turn  on  what  they  do  want  to  hear,  listen  with  attention, 
are  growing  in  numbers  if  they  are  not  already  a  majority. 
That  the  machine  will  be  misused  by  some  people,  indeed  by 
many  people,  is  inevitable.  But  that  is  not  a  factor  which  need 
be  taken  into  account  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Warren’s  main  contention  is  in  favour  of  the  elimina¬ 
tion  in  broadcasting  of  the  educational  element,  and  the 
concentration  solely  on  entertainment.  While  I  disagree  with 
his  final  conclusion,  much  that  he  writes  as  a  critic  appears 
to  me  very  much  to  the  point.  But  at  t’  »e  outset  I  should  like 
to  draw  attention  to  a  significant  difference,  not  always 
appreciated,  between  music  on  the  wireless  which  is  the  chief 
instrument  of  entertainment,  and  the  spoken  word  which  is 
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the  chief  instrument  of  education.  The  fundamental  objec¬ 
tion  to  wireless  in  some  people’s  opinion  (by  no  means  to  be 
dismissed  lightly)  is  the  necessary  absence  of  personal 
magnetism,  which,  as  a  factor  between  a  performer,  a  lecturer 
or  a  speaker,  and  an  audience,  must  make  a  very  serious 
difference  to  both  sides.  The  intangible,  almost  psychic, 
influence  of  a  corporeal  presence,  whether  it  be  the  audience 
feeling  the  performer,  or  the  performer  the  audience,  must 
certainly  add  to  the  poignancy  or  even  the  quality  of  the 
pleasure  received.  The  absence  of  this  element  in  what 
becomes  merely  mechanized  sound  is  an  objection,  which 
prevents  some  people  from  getting  any  pleasure  out  of  the 
wireless  at  all.  Now,  curiously  enough,  while  music  is  so 
popular  the  absence  of  this  element  of  personal  contact  is 
recognized  by  sensitive  musician  listeners  in  all  serious  music. 
The  soloist  performer  and  the  chamber  music  group  feel  it, 
the  orchestra  perhaps  less  because  they  have  one  another,  and 
the  absence  of  an  audience  is  not  so  much  felt.  The  speaker 
feels  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  some  speakers  with  good 
voices  fail  because  they  cannot  overcome  the  chill  caused  by 
the  absence  of  an  audience.  It  might  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  mechanized  talk  would  be  further  from  reality  than 
mechanized  song  or  sound  produced  by  string  or  wind.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  With  careful  adjustment  and  a  skilled  delivery 
on  the  part  of  the  talker,  personality  comes  through  over  the 
wireless  to  an  astonishing  degree  and  I  do  not  believe  I  should 
be  exaggerating  if  I  said  that  the  spoken  word  among  the 
more  intelligent  listeners  (I  do  not  mean  by  this  necessarily 
the  most  highly  educated)  is  more  popular  than  the  music. 
I  do  not  say  this  to  belittle  the  music,  the  splendid  orchestra, 
the  excellent  concerts,  the  lighter  dance  music,  or  all  other 
developments  in  this  branch  of  their  work,  which  the  B.B.C. 
has  accomplished.  But,  I  do  say  it  to  emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  spoken  word,  a  far  more  troublesome  branch  of 
their  work  to  control  and  to  organize,  and  one  that  has  still  to 
be  explored. 

Now,  should  a  deliberate  attempt  at  education  on  the  part 
of  the  B.B.C.  be  given  up  ?  Should  its  programmes  be 
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confined  to  entertainment  ?  Mr.  Warren  would  admit  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  where  education  begins  or  leaves  off.  He 
rightly  deplores  “  desultory  instruction  and  “  quarter-of-an- 
hour  snippets,”  and  no  doubt  there  is  room  for  improvement 
in  the  actual  arrangement  of  time  and  co-ordination  of  sub¬ 
jects.  He  hates  having  music  explained  to  him  and  being 
told  what  to  admire.  So  do  I.  But  he  may  rest  assured 
that  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  prefer  this  sort  of 
guidance  to  none.  He  gives  a  list  of  talks,  all  of  an  educative 
character  ;  some  might  appeal  to  certain  listeners,  others  to 
a  different  set  of  listeners.  You  cannot  generalize  ;  not  only 
the  subject  but  the  personality  and  skill  of  the  lecturer  must 
be  considered.  Sir  Walford  Davies  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  who  told  him  he  by  no  means  understood  all  the  lecturer 
said,  but  he  never  had  and  never  would  miss  one  of  his  talks. 
These  talks  were  educative,  but  I  would  say  also  entertaining. 
I  am  not  sure  t  lat  the  best  education  has  not  got  to  be  enter¬ 
taining.  I  am  a  poor  linguist,  but  such  knowledge  of  languages 
as  I  have  I  learned  largely  by  going  to  the  play.  Take  reviews 
of  books.  I  know  people  who  listen  in  before  making  up 
their  library  list.  Political  talks,  says  Mr.  Warren,  are  ”  all 
very  mild  and  dignified  ”.  I  think  they  have  been  hitherto. 
I  did  my  best  to  warm  them  up  recently,  and  so  did  Lord 
Peel,  and  between  us  we  certainly  stirred  up  emotions  in  the 
listening  world.  Whether  our  talks  were  educative  or  enter¬ 
taining  I  will  not  venture  to  decide.  But  I  know  that  I  have 
found  myself  being  educative  without  any  intention  of  being 
anything  more  than  mildly  entertaining  and  I  have  had  letters 
pursuing  a  certain  theme  further,  asking  for  information  on 
some  allusions,  commenting  on  some  criticism;  in  fact,  show¬ 
ing  a  most  intelligent  interest  in  the  talk  in  question. 

In  order  to  receive  education  properly  it  is  not  necessary  to 
sit  down  at  a  table,  pen  in  hand  and  notebook  open,  and  to 
rer  ain  there  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Education  can  reach 
one  by  many  chance  and  devious  ways.  Reading  is,  however, 
absolutely  essential,  and  by  the  wireless  you  can  hear  on  the 
subject  ill  which  you  are  interested  exactly  what  you  ought  to 
read.  Broadcasting  cannot,  and  does  not,  set  out  to  supply. 
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in  full  measure,  the  arduous  course  of  study  necessary  for  the 
mastery  of  any  subject  in  the  world.  But  it  can,  and,  to  my 
mind,  does,  open  doors.  Knowledge  of  the  very  existence  of 
these  doors  has  been  hidden  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
who  do  not  know  how  and  when  to  attend  real  lectures,  who 
do  not  know  the  names  of  literary  and  scientific  periodicals,  or 
cannot  afford  to  buy  them,  and  who  yet  discover  through  the 
wireless  that  this  knowledge  can  be  acquired  far  more  easily 
than  they  imagined,  that  the  books  named  to  them  are  either 
cheap  or  easily  available  and  that  a  passage  which  hitherto  they 
considered  private,  dark  and  inaccessible  has  suddenly  had 
its  door  opened  for  them  and  they  are  free  to  enter. 

The  publicity  given  to  the  hedonists  of  today,  who  are  always 
good  copy  for  the  picture  papers,  leads  people  to  suppose  that 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  entertainment  is  universal  and 
unceasing.  With  certain  people,  a  very  small  minority,  it 
may  be  so,  but  few  of  them  are  listeners  at  any  time.  This,  I 
imagine  is  what  prevents  people  from  understanding  how 
widespread  is  the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  how  insatiable  it 
is.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  popularity  of  broad¬ 
casting  rests  far  more  on  the  appreciation  of  the  educative 
value  of  this  amazing  invention  than  on  its  capacity  to  give 
them  an  evening’s  entertainment.  In  fact,  the  mass  of  people 
look  more  for  their  favourite  talkers,  the  subjects  they  want  to 
hear  and  the  new  lights,  the  new  tones,  the  new  exchange  of 
ideas  they  may  get  (new  because  they  have  never  heard  them 
before)  than  they  look  for  jazz  music,  comic  songs,  vaudeville, 
etc.,  which  they  can  get  on  their  gramophones  or  in  a  coarser 
and  probably  more  amusing  edition  round  the  corner  in  a 
music  hall  if  they  are  town  dwellers. 

I  would  point  out  also  that  School  Broadcasting  and  wireless 
discussion  groups  are  definitely  on  the  increase  ;  and  the  report 
of  the  Central  Council  of  Broadcast  Adult  Education  shows 
how  universities,  museums  and  other  educational  centres  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  new  method  of  instruction.  This  is  a 
distinct  and  systematic  educational  effort.  The  idea  is  not  to 
supersede  the  teachers  but  to  assist  them,  place  at  their  disposal 
authoritative  expositions  by  high  authorities  on  the  very 
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subjects  they  are  dealing  with  in  their  schools.  There  has  been 
an  increasing  endeavour,  too,  to  bring  to  our  notice  the  foreign 
point  of  view  and  foreign  opinion,  a  form  of  education  of  which 
we  are  badly  in  need. 

I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  consider  it  to  be  of 
very  serious  importance  that  the  B.B.C.,  confronted  as  it 
must  be  with  differences  of  opinion  and  sincere  critics,  should 
do  its  utmost  to  develop  and  extend  the  educational  side  of  its 
work.  Some  people  may  be  bored,  some  efforts  may  fail, 
some  mistakes  must  inevitably  be  made.  But  the  element  of 
wonder  which  will  always  be  associated  with  wireless,  and  the 
marvellous  power  which  makes  a  message  reach  the  remotest 
cottage  in  the  country,  should  not  be  used  except  for  the 
highest  purpose.  This  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  rightly 
adjusted  combination  of  entertainment,  amusement,  beauty 
and  instruction  which  can  make  the  humblest  listener  feel  that 
he  is  in  possession  not  of  a  toy  but  of  riches  which  no  one  can 
despise. 
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THE  PRUSSIAN  COMPLEX 


By  John  Hallett 

IN  the  year  1925  the  principal  members  of  the  European 
family  took  a  short  autumn  holiday  together  at  one  of  the 
lesser  Swiss  lake  resorts.  The  reunion  was  a  brilliant 
success  ;  and  for  some  years  after,  the  name  Locarno  worked 
like  a  charm  in  the  complicated  relations  of  this  once  so  quarrel¬ 
some  family.  But  presently  the  spell  passed.  Locarno 
became,  even  in  the  memories  of  those  who  had  been  there, 
a  piece  of  mumbo-jumbo,  a  meaningless  catchword.  The 
family  quarrels  began  again  ;  and  to  the  superficial  observer 
things  might  seem  today  almost  as  bad  as  ever.  But  not  quite. 
There  is  a  subtle,  but  perfectly  recognisable  change. 

Ten  years  ago  Germany  was  still  regarded  by  her  sister 
nations  as  the  bad  child  of  Europe,  fit  only  to  be  kept  at  arm’s 
length  and  severely  punished  for  the  slightest  recrudescence 
of  past  delinquencies.  Now  all  this  has  gone.  We  have 
studied  psycho-analysis  and  embraced  the  best  principles  of 
modern  pedagogy.  We  know  now  that  bad  children  are  not 
bad  ;  but  merely  victims  of  complexes.  '  We  may  deplore  ;  but 
it  no  longer  occurs  to  us  to  punish.  We  no  longer  hold  at 
arm’s  length  ;  we  merely  try  to  understand.  But  beneath  the 
new  methods  something  of  the  old  mistrust  remains.  Germany 
still  gives  Europe  many  anxious  moments.  We  are  all  on 
tenterhooks  to  know  what  she  may  do  next.  Decidedly 
Germany  is  the  difficult  child  of  the  European  family. 

The  modem  Germany  is  the  victim  of  a  complex  which, 
like  other  complexes,  can  be  explained  in  terms  not  of  the 
present,  but  of  the  immediate  and  even  of  the  remote  past. 
The  fact  that  Germany  is  the  youngest  bom  of  the  great 
nations  is  deeply  embedded  in  German  national  consciousness. 
Italy,  whose  national  unity  predates  that  of  Germany  by  only 
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a  few  years,  has  a  quite  different  psychology.  If  she  is  self- 
conscious  about  her  youth,  she  is  also  proud  of  it.  She  rather 
fancies  herself  in  the  role  of  enfant  terrible  of  the  European 
family.  She  has  the  frank  gaiety  of  the  south,  and  suffers 
from  no  repressions.  In  Germany  the  position  is  reversed. 
There  is  no  German  festival  of  the  risorgimento.  Nobody 
wants  to  remember  that  two  German  peoples  fought  each 
other  as  recently  as  1866,  and  that  the  German  nation  in  its 
present  shape  dates  only  from  1870.  The  German  is  secretly, 
perhaps  subconsciously,  ashamed  of  his  youth.  In  his  dealings 
with  the  world  he  likes  to  throw  into  relief  those  elements  of 
German  unity  which  existed  for  centuries  before  there  was  a 
German  nation. 

During  the  war  he  provoked  mockery  by  talking  incessantly 
about  German  Kultur.  But  there  is  nothing  amusing  about 
the  untranslatable  word  Kultur  (sometimes  replaced  by  the 
still  more  untranslatable  Deutschtuniy  i.«.,  Germandom)  except 
the  inability  of  the  non-German  to  understand  it.  Kultur  is 
merely  the  quintessence  of  those  non-political  factors  which 
united  the  German  race  a  thousand  years  before  political 
union  was  thought  of,  and  which  today  still  cement  the  German 
world  without  regard  for  peace-treaties  or  frontiers.  It  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  consciousness  of  a  political  unity  which  is  too 
young  to  have  grown  to  manhood’s  strength. 

There  have  been  other  handicaps.  Religion,  elsewhere  so 
often  the  foster-mother  of  national  consciousness,  has  in  Ger¬ 
many  always  acted  as  a  solvent.  There  has  been  no  German 
national  hero  since  the  pagan  Arminius.  Luther,  who  might 
have  passed  for  the  hero  of  one  half  of  Germany,  is  anti-Christ 
to  the  other  half.  Bismarck  waged  war  not  only  abroad 
against  the  national  enemy,  but  at  home  against  the  religion  of 
half  his  fellow-subjects.  Social  divisions  have  proved  equally 
stubborn  and  equally  disruptive.  There  were  more  remnants 
of  feudalism  in  pre-war  Germany  than  anywhere  else  in 
Europe  ;  and  feu^lism  is  the  sworn  foe  of  nationality.  The 
war  acted  to  some  extent  as  a  solvent  of  class  distinctions  ;  for 
the  German  officer — the  product  of  Junker  feudalism — showed 
the  same  readiness  as  the  British  or  the  French  officer  (these 
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three  being  without  rivals  in  this  respect)  to  sacrifice  himself  both 
with  and  for  his  men.  But  the  revolution  checked  this  healthy 
development — it  might,  in  any  case,  not  have  survived  the  war  ; 
and  from  1919  to  1929  all  German  political  parties  were, 
roughly  speaking,  based  on  class  distinctions.  At  no  time 
during  this  period  was  there  any  possibility  in  Germany  of  a 
“  national  government  ”.  National  consciousness  was  too 
weak  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  religion,  party  and  class. 

This  deep-seated  deficiency  in  national  political  feeling  and 
tradition  lies  at  the  very  root  of  that  inferiority  complex  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  principal  source  of  trouble  in  modern  Germany. 
The  German  knows  that  he  is  more  hard-working,  a  more  com¬ 
petent  organiser,  a  more  profound  thinker,  perhaps  a  greater 
artist,  than  the  Frenchman  or  the  Englishman  ;  yet  he  has  for 
half  a  century  been  afflicted,  in  all  his  dealings  with  them,  by 
an  unconquerable  sense  of  his  own  insufficiency.  He  cannot 
compete  with  them  psychologically,  because  he  has  never 
achieved  that  supreme  political  self-assurance  which  is,  in  its 
differing  forms,  the  mainstay  of  England  and  France,  and  which 
comes  of  the  possession  of  a  long-established  national  tradition. 
A  recent  writer*  who  has  ingeniously  applied  the  methods  of 
psycho-analysis  to  European  politics  pronounces  the  Germans 
“  essentially  feminine  ” — another,  and  more  dubious,  way  of 
saying  the  same  thing  ;  and  he  adds  that  **  they  find  pleasure 
in  supplementing  their  inadequate  masculinity  by  a  national 
war-cry  ”. 

Such  was  the  Prussian  complex  which  wrought  havoc 
in  the  years  before  the  war.  There  have  been  few  spectacles 
in  history  more  tragic  than  Wilhelm  II,  surrounded  by  a 
cohort  of  generals,  pastors  and  professors,  all  blustering  their 
loudest  in  the  frantic  endeavour  to  conjure  up  a  belief  in  the 
inherent  superiority  of  the  German  nation.  It  is  difficult  now 
to  measure  how  far  they  succeeded  in  convincing  themselves 
or  in  convincing  others  ;  for  such  success  as  they  achieved  was 
swept  away  in  the  debacle  of  1918.  The  Germans  as  a  people 
have  always  been  particularly  prone  to  judge  by  results.  Defeat 
confirmed,  to  a  degree  which  surpassed  their  worst  imagining, 

*  Fedor  Vergin  :  Sub-Conscious  Europe.  (Cape,  10s.  6d.) 
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t'^eir  own  subconscious  belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  Western 
nations.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  compelled  them  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  most  ruthless  and  sweeping  moral  condemnation 
in  history,  and  riveted  on  the  German  people  for  another 
generation  the  fetters  of  their  old  inferiority  complex.  There 
was  only  one  possible  solace.  Perhaps  their  enemies  were 
destined  one  day  to  fall  as  low  as  they  ;  and  an  astonished  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  had  just  written  an  obscure  and  learned  work, 
entitled  The  Decline  of  the  West  and  designed  to  prove  that  the 
present  phase  of  civilisation  is  on  its  last  legs,  woke  up  one 
morning  to  find  himself  a  best-seller. 

Post-war  Germany  is  suffering  then  from  an  acute  psycho¬ 
logical  crisis.  She  is  the  victim  of  a  complex  whose  roots 
must  be  sought  in  history  and  which  has  been  aggravated 
tenfold  by  the  humiliations  of  1918  and  the  succeeding  years. 
She  has  lost  hope  and  faith  in  herself.  The  store  of  hysterical 
hatred  generated  in  German  hearts  during  the  War  was  turned, 
after  the  peace,  not  against  the  successful  enemy  (for  hatred 
tempered  by  respect  is  not  so  deadly  a  poison  as  hatred  rein¬ 
forced  by  contempt),  but  against  themselves.  There  followed 
the  series  of  political  assassinations  of  which  Erzberger  and 
Rathenau  were  the  most  distinguished  victims  ;  the  Putsches 
of  Kapp  and  the  “  Spartacists  ”  ;  the  sporadic  street-fighting 
between  rival  political  organisations  ;  and  the  menace  of  civil 
war  which  has  seldom  been  far  beneath  the  surface  in  post¬ 
war  Germany.  These  exhibitions  of  brute  force  have  been 
inspired  by  no  planned  or  deliberate  policy.  They  have  been 
the  instinctive  reaction  of  primitive  man  placed  in  intolerable 
conditions — the  product  of  a  blind  desperation,  of  an  inability 
to  bring  about  any  reconciliation  between  the  world  of  the 
ideal  and  the  world  of  reality. 

The  lowest  point  was  touched  in  Germany  during  the 
winter  of  1922-23  ;  when  the  inflation  mania  at  last  achieved 
its  own  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Then  came  the  successive 
stages  of  stabilisation,  which  left  a  whole  population  with  its 
savings  wiped  out,  but  which  laid  a  foundation,  however 
slender,  of  hope  for  the  future.  The  Dawes  Plan  of  1924 
offered  nothing  to  Germany  on  the  reparations  side ;  for  it 
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was  merely  a  scheme  to  extract  from  Germany  all  that  was 
possible  at  the  moment,  while  leaving  the  astronomical  total 
of  her  obligations  untouched.  But  it  contained  the  all-import¬ 
ant  provision  of  an  international  loan  for  Germany  ;  ‘  and  the 
loan,  when  issued,  was  a  brilliant  success.  Clearly,  people 
were  once  more  prepared  to  trust  Germany’s  credit ;  and  the 
Germans,  finding  themselves  trusted  by  others,  felt  almost  for 
the  first  time  since  1918  some  faint  stirrings  of  confidence  in 
themselves. 

Then  appeared  the  remarkable  figure  of  Stresemann.  He 
was  remarkable,  not  for  his  concrete  achievements  (which,  in 
cold  retrospect,  do  not  amount  to  much),  but  for  the  revolution 
which  he  almost  accomplished  in  German  psychology.  It  is 
characteristic  that  Stresemann  became  a  hero  in  Germany,  not 
because  of  anything  he  did,  but  because  he  was  the  first  German 
since  the  war  to  be  received  on  equal  and  intimate  terms  by 
the  statesmen  of  the  ex-enemy  Powers.  Photographs  were 
published  far  and  wide  of  Stresemann  laughing  and  chatting 
and  taking  tea  with  Briand  and  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain.  It 
was  understood  that  they  were  talking  about  reparations)  about 
disarmament,  about  the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland ;  but 
the  precise  topic  of  conversation  did  not  matter  much.  The 
miracle  was  that  Germany,  in  the  person  of  Stresemann,  had 
been  welcomed  back  into  the  family  of  the  great  European 
Powers.  She  could  begin  to  respect  herself  again,  since  she 
once  more  enjoyed  the  respect  of  others. 

But  nations  cannot  live  on  moral  victories.  The  novelty 
wore  off.  Some  concrete  expression  of  the  new  status  was 
eagerly  awaited  by  the  German  people.  Locarno  had  been 
the  formal  consecration  of  the  principle  of  equality.  But 
admission  to  the  League  of  Nations,  valuable  as  a  gesture, 
proved  less  fertile  in  practical  results.  The  Rhineland  was 
still  occupied.  The  burden  of  reparations  was  still  unlifted. 
Above  all,  in  the  domain  of  armaments,  the  inequality  was  as 
glaring  and  as  galling  as  ever.  The  most  complex  and  thorny 
of  the  three  problems — disarmament — was  left  to  the  last  and 
Stresemann  concentrated  his  efforts  on  .the  first  two.  But 
Germany  was  impatient.  The  advance  was  slow.  In  1927  or 
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1928,  the  Young  Plan,  accompanied  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
Rhineland,  might  still  have  saved  the  situation.  But  in  August, 

1929,  when  it  was  at  last  signed,  the  rumblings  of  the  economic 
storm  were  already  faintly  audible  ;  and  the  clearest  financial 
heads  in  Germany,  led  by  the  tactless  but  far-seeing  Dr. 
Schacht,  knew  that  the  Young  Plan,  conceived  as  a  concession, 
was  merely  the  renewed  imposition  of  a  burden  infinitely 
beyond  Germany’s  future  capacity.  It  was  accepted  without 
enthusiasm,  sceptically  and  unwillingly,  as  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  freedom  of  the  Rhine.  A  month  later  Stresemann, 
with  dramatic  precision,  died.  It  was  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  immensity  of  the  impending  collapse  was  beginning 
to  penetrate  the  consciousness  of  the  man  in  Wall  Street  and 
Throgmorton  Street.  Stresemann’s  death  closed  an  era  in 
post-war  history.  Economic  distress  spread  with  infectious 
rapidity.  Gloom  and  despair  settled  down  once  more  on  the 
German  people. 

The  new  phase  of  German  history  which  began  in  the  winter 
of  1929-30  is  a  still  unfinished  drama  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  posterity  will  regard  Adolf  Hitler  as  its  hero  or 
its  chief  villain.  It  is  already  clear,  however,  that  he  will  be 
its  most  characteristic  and  most  striking  figure.  Hitler  was 
the  first  man  who,  after  Stresemann,  set  about  the  task  of 
conquering  the  German  inferiority  complex.  His  methods 
were  new.  Stresemann  had  tried — in  so  far  as  it  was  a  con¬ 
scious  endeavour  at  all — to  restore  German  self-respect  by 
bringing  Germany  back,  on  terms  of  equal  friendship,  into  the 
company  of  the  Great  Powers.  Hitler  had  to  face  a  situation 
in  which  this  endeavour  seemed  to  have  failed,  in  which, 
despite  every  effort,  equality  had  proved  unattainable  by 
friendly  means — a  situation,  moreover,  where  moral  despond¬ 
ency  was  aggravated  by  the  widespread  physical  distress  of  the 
economic  crisis. 

Hitler  abandoned  the  policy  of  the  velvet  glove,  and  deliber¬ 
ately  sought  to  exploit  the  sentiments  of  hatred  which  Strese¬ 
mann  had  striven  to  exorcise.  The  objects  of  his  execration 
are  apt  to  vary.  Jews,  capitalists.  Communists  and  foreigners 
have  all  competed  from  time  to  time  for  the  role  of  the  principal 
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Nazi  Guy  Fawkes.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  depict  Hitlerism 
as  a  mere  religion  of  hatred.  Stresemann  had  ignored  the 
hate-complex  in  German  politics  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
gradually  dissolve  unnoticed.  Hitler  recognised  it,  and  sought, 
crudely  and  clumsily  no  doubt,  to  canalise  it  *,  and  by 
way  of  compensation  he  created  the  new  cult  of  the  Nazi 
superman. 

A  recent  writer  derives  Hitlerism  from  Nietzsche  ;  and 
though  the  casual  observer  may  find  in  it  closer  affiliations  to 
the  schoolboy  who  makes  a  long  nose  and  shouts  “  Yah  1  ” 
at  his  tormentors,  there  is  a  certain  foundation  for  the  idea. 
Hitler’s  hymn  of  hate  breathes  a  sense  of  the  mystical  superiority 
of  himself  and  his  followers  which,  though  more  directly 
inspired  by  Lenin  and  Mussolini,  contains  some  echoes  of  the 
German  philosopher  of  the  abnormal.  But  the  crucial  point 
about  Hitlerism  is  that  its  disciples  not  only  believe  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  believe  in  Germany.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
war  a  party  appeared  outside  the  narrow  circles  of  the  extreme 
Right  which  was  not  afraid  to  proclaim  its  pride  in  being 
German.  It  will  perhaps  one  day  be  recognised  as  the  greatest 
service  of  Hitlerism  that,  in  a  way  quite  unprecedented  in 
German  politics,  it  cut  across  all  social  distinctions,  embracing 
in  its  ranks  working  men,  bourgeoisie^  intelligentsia  and  aristo¬ 
crats.  “  Germany,  awake  I  ”  became  a  living  national  faith. 

To  proceed  further  is  to  descend  from  the  relatively  safe 
levels  of  historical  fact  to  the  treacherous  slopes  of  speculation 
and  prophecy.  It  seems  clear  at  the  moment  of  writing  that 
Hitlerism  has  passed  its  zenith,  and  that  that  zenith  was 
reached  some  time  last  summer,  when  the  Briining  Cabinet 
was  dismissed,  and  the  new  regime,  regarded  at  first  with  dismay 
and  bewilderment,  was  still  fumbling  in  unfamiliar  surround¬ 
ings.  There  are  many  who  think  that,  if  Hitler  had  chosen 
at  that  moment  to  emulate  Mussolini,  the  Reichswehr  would 
have  been  too  divided  in  sympathy  to  raise  a  rifle  or  a  finger  in 
defence  of  the  existing  order.  But  in  the  intervening  six 
months,  the  scene  has  changed.  T>he  Reichswehr  is  once  more 
solid.  The  sanguinary  political  riots,  which  formed  so  ugly  a 
feature  of  German  life  last  summer,  have  ceased  ;  and  a  Hitler 
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Putsch  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  a  serious  possibility. 

How  has  this  change  come  about  ?  Clearly  by  the  subtle 
play  of  those  imponderabilia  which  cannot  be  measured  but 
which  dominate  political  life.  The  Papen  Government  deliber¬ 
ately  outbade  Hitler  in  the  most  fundamental  point  of  his 
programme — the  revival  of  German  confidence  and  self-respect. 
A  touch  of  aggressiveness  in  foreign  policy  helped  ;  a  big  dose 
of  aggressiveness  in  domestic  policy  helped  still  more. 

The  advent  of  the  Papen  Government  had  demonstrated  the 
curious  truth  that  people— in  Germany,  at  any  rate — will 
accept  with  relief  measures  which  they  have  bitterly  opposed 
at  the  polls,  and  that  they  will  accord  more  respect  to  Ministers 
whom  they  have  all  voted  against  than  to  Ministers  whom  half 
of  them  have  voted  for.  Above  all  it  signified  the  re-assertion 
of  Prussian  supremacy.  For  if  the  German  people  as  a  whole 
suffers  from  a  deep-seated  sense  of  its  political  inferiority  to 
the  West,  the  rest  of  Germany  has  an  equally  fundamental 
consciousness  of  Prussian  superiority.  The  attempt  of  Hitler, 
an  Austrian  whose  most  fervent  disciples  were  Bavarians,  to 
become  the  saviour  of  a  more  than  half  Prussianised  Germany 
had  something  unnatural  about  it.  It  was  a  heroic  but  forlorn 
effort  to  mount  against  the  stream.  The  non-Prussian,  some¬ 
times  almost  anti-Prussian,  element  in  Hitlerism  was  perhaps 
the  strongest  factor  which  enabled  President  Hindenburg  to 
keep  it  at  bay.  And  when  the  Papen  Government,  like  all 
German  governments  predominantly  Prussian  in  outlook, 
assumed  the  Hitlerian  mantle,  it  soon  acquired  an  authority 
which  Hitler  had  never  possessed.  The  Prussian  complex 
re-emerged.  The  voice  of  Prussian  order  was  once  more 
heard  and  obeyed.  The  conviction  spread  that  it  was,  after 
all,  only  through  Prussian  order  that  Germany  could  regain 
her  self-respect  as  a  nation. 

The  recent  crisis  which  dethroned  Herr  von  Papen  and  set 
up  General  von  Schleicher  in  his  stead  was  a  conflict  of  person¬ 
alities  rather  than  of  principles.  It  had  not,  like  the  June 
crisis,  the  significance  of  a  psychological  revolution.  It  was  a 
fresh  development,  but  not  a  fresh  departure.  The  Reichswehr 
had,  without  striking  a  blow,  saved  the  State  from  Hitlerism  ; 
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and  it  was  natural  that  the  head  of  the  Reichswehr  should  take 
into  his  hands  the  reins  of  power.  But  the  change  neverthe¬ 
less  has  several  features  of  interest.  The  foreigner  saw  the 
bogey  of  militarism  raising  its  head ;  and  The  TimeSy  in  an 
unusually  solemn  “  leader  ”,  shook  its  head  gravely  over  a 
State  where  a  Field-Marshal  was  President  and  a  General 
Chancellor. 

But  the  curious  point  is  that,  for  most  Germans,  General  von 
Schleicher  is  the  progressive,  and  Herr  von  Papen  the  reaction¬ 
ary.  The  civilian  might  have  been  acceptable  to  the  Right ; 
the  General  was  chosen  as  being,  relatively  speaking,  persona 
grata  to  the  Left.  The  trade  union  leaders,  who  had  given 
Papen  the  cut  direct,  were  ready  at  least  to  talk  to  Schleicher. 
And  this  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  factor  in  the  situation 
which  confronts  Germany  at  the  opening  of  1933.  General 
von  Schleicher,  despite  his  military  origin  and  affiliations,  is 
in  a  certain  sense  a  popular  Chancellor.  He  is  the  reincarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Prussian  spirit,  which  implies,  not  a  specific  policy, 
but  a  faith  that  it  is  only  through  military  subordination  and 
rigid  discipline  that  the  German  people  can  rise  to  a  status  of 
freedom  and  equality  with  other  nations. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  to  the  Schleicher  Govern¬ 
ment  a  policy  of  military  aggression.  The  internal  economic 
situation  is  still,  despite  a  few  taint  signs  of  improvement,  so 
desperate  as  to  absorb  the  almost  undivided  attention  of  any 
German  government.  The  importance  of  Germany’s  foreign 
policy  today  is  mainly  psychological.  But  in  the  psychological 
sphere  its  importance  is  immense  ;  for  the  German  people, 
more  and  more  self-conscious  as  poverty  spreads  its  corroding 
influence,  reads  its  own  verdict  on  itself  in  the  treatment  it 
receives  from  its  neighbours.  It  failed — or  so  it  now  seems — 
to  win  the  respect  of  the  world  through  the  Europeanism  of 
Stresemann.  It  will  now  struggle  to  achieve  self-respect 
through  the  Prussianism  of  General  von  Schleicher.  The 
method  of  Stresemann  may  have  been  the  better  way  ;  but  the 
method  of  Schleicher  is  better — both  for  Germany  and  for  her 
neighbours — than  the  anarchy  of  blank  despair. 
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By  Vladimir  Nosek 

The  present  political  situation  in  Germany  gives  just  cause 
for  anxiety  to  all  sincere  friends  of  democratic  Govern¬ 
ment  who  have  the  cause  of  European  peace  at  heart. 
Many  people  suspect  her  rulers  of  desiring  to  return  to  pre- 
War  political  methods,  and  fear  that  her  claim  to  equality 
might  lead  to  fresh  competition  in  armaments  and  danger  to 
European  peace.  But  the  world  is  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
in  the  economic  sphere  Germany  is  even  now  prepared  for  an 
offensive,  and  she  will  no  doubt  try  to  obtain  economic  pre¬ 
dominance  in  Europe  as  soon  as  the  crisis  is  over.  Even  to-day 
Germany  is  economically  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe  ; 
she  has  the  best  equipped  and  most  efficient  industries,  and 
is  ready  to  swamp  the  world  with  her  cheap  goods. 

The  chief  sphere  of  her  desired  economic  expansion  is 
probably  the  rest  of  Central  Europe,  which  represents  an 
economically  far  less  developed  and  weaker  territory  than 
Germany  herself.  This  became  clear  from  the  Anschluss 
proposal,  which  would  have  facilitated  German  economic 
penetration  in  South-Eastern  Europe  through  the  medium  of 
Austria  as  her  “  bridge  to  the  East  ”.  Germany’s  intentions 
in  regard  to  Central  Europe  became  even  more  apparent  from 
her  attitude  towards  M.  Tardieu’s  plan  for  a  Danubian  Pre¬ 
ferential  Union.  Germany  then  let  the  world  understand 
that  she  does  not  really  desire  the  neutralization  of  the  Danubian 
area  and  that  she  will  not  consent  to  any  scheme  for  the 
reorganization  of  Central  Europe  in  which  she  does  not  play 
a  predominant  role. 

But  the  rest  of  the  world  is  equally  interested  in  Germany’s 
rapid  rise  to  economic  power.  In  the  years  1929  to  1931 
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Germany  bought  55  per  cent,  of  her  imports  from  Europe, 
and  26  per  cent,  from  America.  On  the  other  hand  fully 
77  per  cent,  of  her  exports  go  to  the  rest  of  Europe  and  only 
13  per  cent,  to  America  ;  three-quarters  of  her  exports  consist 
of  manufactured  goods  which  the  oversea  countries  are  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  buy  from  her.  Unless  these  countries 
change  their  policy  Germany  will  in  the  future  rely  chiefly  on 
the  European  market  for  the  sale  of  her  products,  and  it  is 
clear  therefore  that  the  rest  of  Europe  cannot  remain  in¬ 
different  to  the  growth  of  the  economic  power  and  competitive 
capacity  of  Germany.  She  is  a  serious  competitor  and  an 
economic  menace  not  only  to  Central  Europe,  but  to  all 
European  nations  alike,  above  all  to  her  chief  customer  and 
industrial  rival  Great  Britain. 

It  is  significant  that  in  1929  Germany’s  production  of  steel 
was  about  30  per  cent,  and  her  consumption  of  coal  about  14 
per  cent,  above  the  pre-War  level.  In  all  other  branches  of 
her  industrial  production  we  can  observe  the  same  increase 
of  productive  capacity,  owing  to  the  thorough  reorganization, 
n?w  equipment  and  rationalization  of  her  industrial  machinery. 
Her  exports  in  1929  were  fully  one-third  higher  than  her  pre- 
War  average  exports  between  1909  and  1913.  Even  more 
striking  is  the  fact  that,  despite  the  serious  trade  depression 
and  industrial  crisis  prevailing  in  Germany  at  present  and  best 
illustrated  by  the  six  millions  of  unemployed,  whose  con¬ 
sumption  is  far  below  normal,  the  average  consumption  of 
meat  per  capita  this  year  was  still  above  pre-War  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption  ;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  consumption  of  milk, 
vegetables  and  other  foodstuffs  with  the  exception  of  beer 
and  other  intoxicating  liquors.  The  explanation  lies  not  only 
in  the  low  prices  of  foodstuffs,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  German 
agriculture  has  made  tremendous  progress  in  recent  years 
under  the  protection  of  prohibitive  duties,  so  that  production 
of  foodstuffs  has  increased  considerably,  while  imports  of 
foodstuffs  have  declined.  The  area  under  cultivation  has 
been  steadily  enlarged  and  cattle  breeding  too  has  been 
developed  ;  as  a  consequence  imports  of  foodstuffs  now  amount 
to  only  one-fifth  of  home  production. 
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It  may  well  be  asked  how  it  is  possible  that  Germany,  which 
suffered  economic  losses  during  the  War,  which  went  through 
a  serious  inflation  crisis  after  the  War,  and  which  has  paid 
considerable  sums  in  reparations,  is  now  better  off  than  she 
was  before  the  War.  How  is  it  possible  that,  despite  all  these 
circumstances,  the  average  consumption  power  and  standard 
of  living  is  higher  and  productive  capacity  greater  to-day  than 
before  the  War  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  must  be 
sought,  not  only  in  German  thrift  and  industry,  but  above  all 
in  the  short-sighted  credit  policy  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
in  Germany’s  economic  and  financial  policy  since  the  War. 

The  United  States  insisted  that  the  Allies  should  pay  their 
war  debts,  and  the  Allies  in  their  turn  exacted  the  payment  of 
reparations  from  Germany.  Under  more  normal  conditions 
and  within  reasonable  limits  this  might  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  had  the  United  States  been  prepared  to  accept  pay¬ 
ment  in  kind,  and  had  Germany  consented  to  lower  her  stan¬ 
dard  of  living.  But  neither  of  these  conditions  has  been 
fulfilled.  Unwilling  to  lower  her  standard  of  living,  Germany 
borrowed  huge  sums  of  money,  chiefly  from  the  United  States, 
which  helped  her  to  fulfil  her  obligations  without  excessive 
sacrifices,  and  to  raise  her  productive  capacity.  The  United 
States,  though  it  became  a  financial  power  and  a  creditor  of 
other  nations,  checked  imports  by  high  tariffs  in  order  to 
achieve  a  favourable  trade  balance.  In  both  these  cases  the 
policy  adopted  has  proved  not  only  economically  inexpedient, 
but  even  dangerous  from  the  world  point  of  view. 

The  total  surplus  of  exports  of  the  United  States  during  the 
nine  years  1922  to  1930  amounted  to  3,674  million  dollars. 
In  addition,  during  the  same  period  it  received  5,781  million 
dollars  (net  balance)  in  dividends  and  interest  on  debts  and 
investments  (chiefly  private  long  term  credits).*  Part  of  these 
surpluses  was  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  world  in  gold,  and  part 
was  consumed  by  various  invisible  exports  (chiefly  tourist 
traffic  and  emigrants’  remittances,  net  balance  5,014  million 
dollars),  but  the  rest  (3,600  million  dollars)  had  to  be  lent  to 

*  For  detsiiled  statistics  of  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United  States 
and  Germany  see  Balances  des  Paietnenis,  1930,  Geneva,  1932. 
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Europe  in  the  form  of  fresh  credits.  There  was  thus  an 
obvious  artificial  incongruity  in  the  American  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  creditor  nation  permanently  to  receive 
payments  from  other  nations  and  at  the  same  time  expect  to 
preserve  a  favourable  trade  balance.  Financially  strong 
creditor  countries  (for  example  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland)  always  have  an  adverse  trade  balance,  and  this 
deficiency  is  made  good  by  invisible  exports.  On  the  other 
hand  debtor  nations  can  ultimately  pay  their  debts  only  in 
kind,  i.e,y  through  the  medium  of  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade. 

This  discrepancy  between  the  American  financial  and  trade 
policy  and  the  incongruity  of  the  American  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  had  harmful,  and  even  dangerous,  consequences  in 
three  directions.  In  the  first  place  it  partly  frustrated  and 
made  illusory  the  original  intention  of  the  United  States  to 
obtain  full  payment  from  its  debtors,  for  it  had  to  lend  Ger¬ 
many  the  money  which  she  paid  to  the  Allies  as  reparations 
and  which  the  latter  passed  in  their  turn  back  to  America. 
Thus,  in  effect,  the  United  States  received  only  a  part  of  its 
claims.  Instead  of  claims  against  the  Allies,  it  has  claims 
against  Germany ;  the  total  indebtedness  has  increased,  for 
new  loans  have  been  contracted,  but  effectively  only  a  small 
part  of  the  aggregate  debt  of  Europe  has  been  actually  paid 
back  (in  specie  and  services). 

This  policy  precipitated  the  present  crisis,  for  as  soon  as 
Europe  could  send  no  more  gold  to  America,  and  as  soon 
as  America  could  no  longer  extend  adequate  new  credits  to 
Europe,  in  exchange  for  America’s  surplus  exports  and 
dividends  received,  a  world  crisis  had  to  break  out.  Finally, 
the  lavish  granting  of  credits  as  such — whether  national  or 
international — hastened  the  crisis  of  consumption.  It  pro¬ 
moted  excessive  investments  and  precipitate  rationalization, 
especially  in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  fact  that 
rationalization  was  not  always  followed  by  an  adequate  re¬ 
duction  of  prices,  and  that  at  the  same  time  it  excluded  an 
ever-growing  number  of  workmen  from  production  and 
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normal  consumption  only  aggravated  this  process  and  con¬ 
tributed  towards  the  outbreak  of  the  crisis  by  upsetting  the 
natural  equilibrium  between  production  and  consumption. 

In  order  to  understand  better  the  position  of  Germany  in 
this  vicious  circle,  let  us  analyse  her  balance  of  payments. 
The  development  of  this  balance  during  the  past  five  years 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  (showing  net  balances 
of  each  item  in  millions  of  German  marks) : — 

I. — Current  Items  : 

(1)  Trade  Balance 

(2)  Interest  on  Debts,  Divi¬ 

dends  . . 

(3)  Mutual  Services  . . 

(4)  Gold 


II. — ^Movement  of  Capital  : 

(1)  Long-term  Credits 

(2)  Short-term  Credits 

(3)  Other  Items  (Shares,  Re¬ 

leased  Property  in 
U.S.A.,  etc.)  . . 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

— 2,890 

—1,224 

+  31 

+1,636 

+2,782 

—  345 

—  563 

—  800 

—  825 

—1.300 

— 1,076 

—1.524 

—1.993 

—1.493 

—  840 

—  188 

—  917 

+  440 

+  59 

+1,007 

—4.499 

— ^4,228 

— 2,322 

—  623 

+  1.649 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

+1.703 

+  1,788 

-f-  660 

+  1.542 

+  89 

+2,352 

+1,265 

+  747 

+  4 

+  477 

+  443 

+  1.175 

+  915 

—  923 

—2,213 

+4.499 

+4,228 

+2,322 

+  623 

—1,649 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  development  of  Germany’s 
balance  of  payments  is  her  almost  continuously  adverse  trade 
balance  until  1929.  If  it  is  incongruous  for  a  creditor  nation 
to  have  a  favourable  trade  balance,  it  is  just  as  incongruous 
for  a  debtor  nation  to  have  a  constantly  adverse  trade  balance. 
The  net  surplus  of  imports  from  1924  till  1928  amounted  to 
almost  £360,000,000.  The  item  “  Interest  on  Debts  and 
Dividends  ”  shows  an  ever-increasing  net  balance  of  payments. 
In  “  Mutual  Services  ”  proper,  the  balance  showed  a  surplus 
of  receipts  of  about  £20,000,000  annually  during  the  past 
five  years.  The  value  of  this  surplus  was  nevertheless  out¬ 
weighed  by  reparation  payments,  in  transfers,  about 
£50,000,000,  and  in  kind  about  £36,000,000  per  annum.  The 
balance  in  gold  was  adverse  until  1929,  when  more  gold  began 
to  be  exported  than  imported. 
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We  see,  therefore,  that  Germany  had  an  adverse  trade 
balance  as  long  as  she  received  credits  which  surpassed  by 
many  million  pounds  the  amounts  which  she  paid  in  money 
transfers  on  account  of  reparations.  The  net  balance  of  long¬ 
term  credits  received  between  1924  and  1931  (after  deducting 
German  capital  invested  abroad)  amounted  to  more  than 
,£460,000,000,  and  that  of  short-term  credits  to  ,£300,000,000. 
As  soon  as  Germany’s  obligations  became  more  pressing 
and  credits  were  not  forthcoming  as  readily  as  before,  her 
trade  balance  began  to  grow  favourable  and  gold  began  to 
flow  out  again,  until  eventually  a  moratorium  for  short¬ 
term  banking  credits  (Stillhalteabkommen)  and  for  reparations 
had  to  be  granted  to  her  and  strict  foreign  exchange  regulations 
had  to  be  introduced. 

This  development  was  not,  however,  quite  automatic.  It 
is  true  that  the  present  crisis  and  insolvency  of  Germany 
is  to  a  large  extent  only  a  consequence  of  the  world  economic 
and  credit  crisis.  But  the  development  of  the  German  balance 
of  trade  in  particular  was  stimulated  by  the  ever-growing 
self-sufficiency  and  protectionism  of  Germany  and  by  her 
promotion  of  exports  at  all  costs.  Imports  in  1931  were  only 
47  per  cent,  of  those  of  1927,  whereas  exports  decreased 
during  the  same  period  by  12  per  cent.  only.  The  restriction 
of  imports  was  accomplished  by  a  continuous  raising  of  tariffs 
and  by  various  autonomous  measures  (for  instance,  through 
the  law  on  the  compulsory  use  of  home-grown  hops  by 
German  breweries),  and  this  year  also  by  limited  allotment 
of  foreign  exchanges.  Exports  were  promoted  by  various 
export  bounties  and  especially  by  the  recent  Emergency 
Decree  of  September  4th,  granting  premiums  to  firms  for 
extra  hands  employed  and  restitutions  of  turnover,  land, 
profit,  and  transport  taxes  in  the  form  of  special  “  taxation 
credit  certificates,”  as  well  as  providing  for  new  investments. 
The  total  effect  of  this  measure,  conducive  to  credit  inflation, 
meant  a  gift  of  some  £150,000,000  to  German  employers  at 
the  expense  of  future  Budgets  and  of  German  income-tax 
payers.  German  manufacturers  receive  a  further  advantage 
in  reduced  rates  of  interest  and  in  the  permission  for  a  re- 
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duction  of  wages  when  they  employ  fresh  labour.  All  these 
measures  will  no  doubt  enable  German  industries  to  produce 
at  very  low  costs  and  to  export  at  very  low  prices. 

The  result  of  the  credit  policy  pursued  by  the  world  in 
the  past  is  that  Germany,  quite  apart  from  reparations,  is 
now  burdened  with  a  huge  debt.  Unless  this  debt  is  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  or  unless  fresh  credits  are  granted  to 
Germany,  she  will  have  to  continue  her  protectionist  policy 
in  order  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  favourable  trade  balance  ; 
for  she  can  only  pay  back  this  debt  by  her  surplus  exports. 
The  total  indebtedness  of  Germany  at  the  end  of  July,  1931, 
was  estimated  at  3(^1,500,000,000  (out  of  which  600  millions 
were  short-term  debts).  German  claims  and  investments 
abroad  amounted  to  £420,000,000.  The  larger  part  of  the 
long-term  credits  was  granted  by  the  United  States,  and 
about  one-fifth  by  England  and  Holland.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  payment  of  interest  and  annuities  on  these  debts  (irre¬ 
spective  of  reparations)  will  require  about  £75,000,000  (at 
par)  annually.  If  we  add  the  reduced  liability  for  reparations 
fixed  at  Lausanne  and  the  annuities  on  the  Dawes  and  Young 
loans  and  other  obligations  due  to  the  War,  this  will  mean 
that  Germany  will  have  to  pay  £95,000,000  annually,  and 
will  have  to  dispose  of  a  corresponding  surplus  of  exports. 
Such  a  burden  does  not  appear  excessive  or  quite  intolerable, 
though,  of  course,  the  larger  the  payments  exacted  from 
Germany,  the  stronger  will  be  the  pressure  of  German  com¬ 
petition. 

Germany  is,  in  short,  in  the  happy  position  of  playing 
“  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose  **  with  the  world.  Should  she 
be  forced  to  pay  reparations  as  fixed  by  the  Young  plan,  as 
well  as  all  her  other  obligations  in  full,  she  would  either  flood 
the  world  with  her  goods  or  go  bankrupt,  neither  of  which 
alternatives  would  be  welcome  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
if  she  is  exempted  from  all  her  obligations  altogether,  she  will 
easily  become  the  most  flourishing  and  powerful  nation.  The 
world  will  at  any  rate  have  to  reckon  with  an  advantage  which 
Germany  has  over  other  nations  in  her  first-class  industrial 
equipment  and  organization  for  competition  in  the  world 
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market.  The  question  now  arises  as  to  who  shall  buy  and 
consume  all  these  German  goods  ? 

The  logical  answer  to  this  question  is  that  they  should  be 
bought  above  all  by  the  chief  creditor  of  Germany  and  of 
Europe  in  general,  viz.,  the  United  States.  If  Germany 
wants  to  sell  goods  for  which  there  is  a  greater  demand  in 
some  other  country  than  the  United  States,  for  example  in 
England,  then  England  should  buy  the  goods,  but  in  her 
turn  England  should  have  the  possibility  of  exporting  to  the 
United  States  as  her  creditor.  We  see,  therefore,  that,  seek 
as  we  may  for  a  solution,  the  key  to  the  problem  really  lies 
in  the  United  States  and  its  future  tariff  and  financial  policy. 
The  fate  of  Europe,  in  short,  is  inevitably  bound  up  with  the 
fate  and  policy  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
cannot  exact  payment  from  its  debtors  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  prohibitive  duties,  prevent  them  from  paying.  Should 
America  persist  in  her  policy  of  isolation  and  refuse  a  helping 
hand  to  Europe,  the  result  would  be  a  further  impoverishment 
of  Europe  and  a  mighty  effort  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  fulfil 
her  obligations  by  promoting  her  exports  and  by  securing 
for  herself  a  leading  economic  position  in  Europe. 

The  other  European  nations  might  resist  these  efforts  in 
pure  self-defence.  But  is  a  further  impoverishment  of  Europe 
and  an  even  more  bitter  economic  struggle  than  we  are 
witnessing  to-day  either  necessary  or  desirable  from  the  world 
point  of  view  ?  Would  the  rest  of  Europe  be  able  to  with¬ 
stand  Germany’s  bid  for  economic  supremacy,  seeing  that 
even  to-day  she  is  economically  the  strongest  nation  in  Europe  ? 
And  have  the  United  States  a  real  interest  in  the  ruin  of 
Europe,  their  debtor  and  chief  customer  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  task  awaiting  the  World  Economic 
Conference  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  that,  whatever  the  good 
will  of  all  nations  to  come  to  a  better  agreement,  its  success 
will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  wisdom  and  generosity 
of  the  United  States. 
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By  Lord  Meston 

IN  India  the  new  year  opens  under  the  same  cloud  of  de¬ 
pression  as  broods  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  daylight  for  industry  ;  half  the  looms  in  the  busy 
centres  are  standing  idle.  What  in  so  purely  agricultural  a 
country  is  even  more  serious  is  that  the  grain-markets  are 
equally  lifeless.  The  slump  in  world  prices  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  cultivator  to  pay  his  rent  and  for  the  landlord 
to  meet  his  dues  to  the  State.  Retrenchment,  drastic  and 
unpopular,  is  being  forced  upon  the  government ;  rural  debt 
is  increasing ;  the  savings  of  the  peasantry,  measured  in  their 
poor  little  silver  trinkets,  are  dwindling  in  value  ;  and  all  the 
materials  are  at  hand  for  an  outburst  of  widespread  disaffection. 
That  there  has  been  no  such  conflagration  is  little  thanks  to 
the  Congress  agitators.  The  will  for  mischief  is  there,  the  power 
to  make  it  is  abated.  For  on  the  one  hand,  Lord  Willingdon 
has  refused  to  let  the  law  any  longer  be  flouted  with  impunity, 
and  on  the  other,  the  people  are  growing  tired  of  the  Congress 
and  its  antics.  They  have  brought  nothing  but  strife  and 
unhappiness  ;  and  commonsense  will  always  re-assert  itself 
among  the  peaceful  masses  of  India,  if  only  they  are  left  alone. 

Fate  could  hardly  have  devised  circumstances  less  favourable 
to  the  building  of  the  new  constitution  ;  and  yet  the  builders 
have  held  faithfully  to  their  work,  through  good  repute  and  ill. 
The  first  session  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  had  ended 
in  flares  of  glory.  The  Princes  had  declared  for  a  federal 
constitution,  in  which  they  would  participate.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  had  undertaken  that,  as  soon  as  federation  became 
a  fact,  the  central  government  of  India  and  its  legislature  would 
(with  certain  reserves)  be  entrusted  with  responsibility,  as  in 
any  of  the  great  Dominions.  Meanwhile  the  provincial 
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governments  would  (again  with  certain  reserves)  be  given 
responsibility  at  once  within  their  own  spheres.  The  second 
session  of  the  Conference  broke  up  in  gloom.  Headway  had 
been  made  in  reducing  some  of  the  agreed  principles  to  practice  ; 
but  progress  was  stayed  by  the  inability  of  the  Hindus  and  the 
Moslems  to  arrive  at  any  friendly  adjustment  of  their  respective 
claims  to  places  in  the  sun,  Mr.  Gandhi’s  mediation,  on  which 
high  hopes  had  been  based,  having  disastrously  failed.  The 
thread  was  to  have  been  picked  up  by  a  committee  working 
with  the  Viceroy  in  India  ;  but  it  wrangled  itself  out  of  exis¬ 
tence,  and  the  Prime  Minister  was  obliged  to  cut  through  the 
tangle  of  Hindu-Moslem  differences  by  an  arbitral  decision 
on  the  number  of  seats  in  the  future  provincial  legislatures  to 
be  kept  for  the  various  communities. 

It  was  thus  in  a  somewhat  minor  key  that  the  Conference 
met  for  its  third  session.  It  was  faced  with  the  reports  of  the 
commissions  of  enquiry  which  had  been  busy  in  India  in  the 
interval,  and  thus  with  some  of  the  stark  problems,  particularly 
of  finance  and  of  administrative  relations,  inherent  in  the 
federal  scheme.  The  Conference  itself  was  not  what  it  had 
been.  In  numbers  it  was  largely  reduced,  obviously  with  a 
view  to  practical  business  rather  than  oratory.  None  of  the 
Princes  attended  it  on  this  occasion,  although  some  of  them 
were  ably  represented  by  their  Ministers.  The  Congress 
parij  had  again  boycotted  it,  and  the  Labour  opposition  in 
this  country  had  abstained  from  any  part  in  it.  The  scene 
of  its  deliberations  was  not  so  stately  as  before  ;  and  its 
sittings  were  private,  its  work  coming  into  the  press  in  the 
form  of  daily  communiques,  which  were  hardly  adequate  to 
dispel  the  usual  fog  of  unfounded  rumours.  And  yet,  in  this 
last  short  unobtrusive  session,  the  Conference  has  been  asked 
to  determine  issues  on  which  will  depend  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  the  new  constitution. 

To  apply  this  description  to  some  of  the  more  technical 
issues  would,  of  course,  be  an  exaggeration.  Which  of  the 
two  standard  forms  of  federation,  for  example,  India  will 
adopt  is  certainly  not  to-day,  and  may  never  become,  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  Nevertheless,  before  we  begin  to  legislate. 
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it  would  be  well  to  know  whether  Indian  opinion  favours 
provinces  (or  States)  which  will  exercise  all  the  functions 
of  a  national  government  except  such  as  are  reserved  by 
statute  for  the  central  authority  ;  or  whether  it  prefers  to 
have  the  functions  of  the  provincial  governments  defined  in 
the  constitution,  with  all  residuary  powers  whatsoever  vesting 
in  the  central  government.  We  have  both  types  within  the 
British  Commonwealth  ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  our  ob¬ 
jective  perfectly  clear  in  our  minds, especially  should  it  influence, 
as  it  may  well  do,  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  Princes. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  chief  preoccupation  of 
the  Princes.  What  vitally  concerns  them  is  the  future  of  their 
own  sovereignty.  If  they  and  their  States  are  to  be  brought 
under  a  federal  central  government,  answerable  only  to  a 
mixed  Indian  legislature  which  is  mainly  on  an  elective  basis, 
what  may  they  count  on  losing  or  gaining  ?  Of  gain  in  a 
material  sense  there  can  be  little,  except  perhaps  a  fairer 
adjustment  of  customs  and  railway  revenue  ;  their  real  gain 
would  be  the  glory  of  founding  a  free  and  united  India.  But 
the  loss  might  be  immeasurable — loss  in  power,  prestige, 
independence  ;  and  the  Princes  naturally  wish  to  set  very 
definite  limits  to  it.  If  there  is  one  dignity  which  the 

treaty  ”  Princes — as  they  may  be  called  for  short — cherish 
above  all  others,  it  is  their  direct  relations  with  the  paramount 
power  of  the  British  Crown  ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  would  not  resist  to  the  uttermost  any  measure  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  that  privilege.  Now,  a  federal  regime  must, 
of  its  very  nature,  take  over  some  of  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty  from  the  federal  units  which  compose  it.  It  would 
be  difficult,  for  instance,  for  a  Maharaja  to  exercise  sovereign 
powers  over  the  part  which  runs  through  his  State  of  a  railway 
vesting  in  the  federal  government ;  or  over  Customs  officials 
posted  in  his  State  to  collect  federal  revenues.  And  there  are 
likely  to  be  many  more  difficult  cases  than  these. 

What  then,  the  Princes  must  be  anxiously  pondering,  are 
they  prepared  to  do  in  surrendering  power  to  the  new  central 
government  ?  From  their  point  of  view,  the  position  is  not 
made  easier  by  the  clamour,  among  a  section  of  politicians  in 
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British  India,  for  democratic  measures  in  the  Indian  States. 
The  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  is  reported  to  have  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  reconciled  to  the  role  of  a  constitutional  monarch.  Few 
of  his  brother-rulers  are  at  present  likely  to  agree  ;  and  one 
of  them  at  least  has  recently  left  no  doubt  of  his  tenacious 
adhesion  to  his  full  treaty  rights.  Popular  agitation  in  the 
States  is  so  far  negligible  ;  but  the  Princes  know  well  that 
movements  of  the  sort  have  a  habit  of  overleaping  territorial 
boundaries,  and  they  fear,  not  without  reason,  that  any  weaken¬ 
ing  of  their  power  may  expedite  changes  as  new  and  unwelcome 
as  they  would  have  been  to  the  Grand  Monarque.  Rumour 
has  it  that  some  of  the  Princes,  on  a  review  of  these  considera¬ 
tions,  are  less  enamoured  of  federation  now  than  they  were  in 
the  first  fine  flush  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  September,  1930. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  little  prospect  of  federation  becoming 
a  reality  until  a  majority  of  at  least  the  larger  States  come  in  as 
willing  partners.  That  is  clearly  a  matter  on  which  this  session 
of  the  Conference  could  give  little  help.  It  will  have  to  await 
patient  and  involved  negotiations  with  the  individual  Princes  ; 
and  the  consummation  may  yet  be  several  years  distant,  how¬ 
ever  genuine  the  Cabinet’s  desire  to  advance  it. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  however,  that  the  topic  which  has 
chiefly  engaged  the  Conference  during  the  last  few  weeks  is 
that  of  the  “  safeguards  ”  or  reservations  which  ought  to  find 
a  place  in  the  new  constitution.  In  its  stilted  formal  shape 
this  topic  represents  the  distilled  essence  of  an  historical 
situation,  the  import  of  which  might  easily  escape  the  dis¬ 
putants  of  to-day.  For  something  like  2,000  years  India 
has  never  had  an  indigenous  central  government  of  its  own  ; 
the  Mogul  Empire,  though  it  differed  from  ours  in  being  a 
colonizing  power,  was  as  much  an  alien  as  we  ourselves.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  give  back  India — this  huge,  disjointed 
land  of  350  million  souls — to  the  government  of  its  own 
people.  As  to  how  tliis  should  be  done,  there  are  two  views. 
The  Indian  patriot  says  :  “You  British  have  now  been  among 
us  for  nearly  two  centuries  ;  you  have  taught  us  all  you  know, 
and  we  have  been  willing  learners  ;  in  giving  us  self-govern¬ 
ment  now,  be  generous  and  entrust  us  with  the  same  full 
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measure  of  responsibility  as  you  accord  to  your  other  daughter- 
nations  ”,  The  cautious  British  administrator  replies  :  “  Self- 
government  we  have  promised,  and  our  word  holds  good  ; 
but  let  it  come  by  degrees,  as  experience  and  confidence  grow  ; 
and  let  us  retain,  anyhow  for  the  present,  the  right  of  inter¬ 
vention,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  prevent  disaster  or  serious 
wrong  It  is  a  conflict  between  emotion  and  reason ; 
national  pride  on  the  one  hand,  national  safety  on  the  other. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  Conference,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Army  and  Foreign  Affairs  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Viceroy  as  agent  for  the  Crown.  The  Prime  Minister  further 
announced  that  certain  reserve  powers  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Viceroy  (for  central  departments)  and  of  the 
Governors  (for  provincial  subjects) ;  but  his  decision  has  by 
no  means  gone  unchallenged.  The  Indian  extremist  makes 
no  secret  of  his  determination  to  evade  and  destroy  all  limita¬ 
tions  upon  full  independence  ;  and  even  the  Moderates  show 
a  disposition  to  whittle  away  safeguards  which  the  ordinary 
Englishman  is  convinced  are  essential.  There  seems 
little  chance  of  complete  accord  ;  and  on  this  point,  as  upon 
the  question  of  conununal  representation,  it  may  be  that  the 
British  Government  will  have  to  take  a  decision  and  avoid  an 
impasse. 

If  those  who  know  something  of  Indian  conditions  are  to  be 
heard,  they  would  probably  advise  that  special  powers  of 
intervention  should  be  available  : — 

(a)  to  prevent  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  ; 

(b)  to  ensure  fair  treatment  for  minorities  ; 

(c)  to  secure  the  financial  credit  and  solvency  of  the 
country ;  and 

(d)  to  protect  the  public  services  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

These  represent,  think  many  competent  observers,  the 
minimum  safeguards  consistent  with  the  full  play  of  self- 
governing  institutions  in  a  country  which  has  not  yet  exper¬ 
ienced  the  dangers  and  responsibilities  of  power.  No  sensible 
man,  in  the  position  of  a  Viceroy  or  a  provincial  Governor,  is 
going  to  exercise  those  rights  of  intervention  light-heartedly, 
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or  without  due  regard  to  the  advice  of  his  Ministers  ;  but 
moments  will  come,  in  this  young  constitution,  at  which  he 
will  have  to  form  his  own  judgment  and  act  upon  it  fear¬ 
lessly  ;  and  when  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
necessity  for  intervention  exists,  he  must  be  allowed  to  move, 
at  his  own  discretion  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  subject  to 
no  overruling  authority  save  that  of  the  British  Parliament. 
This,  in  the  briefest  possible  compass,  is  the  argument  for 
“  safeguards 

Even  if  it  is  accepted,  the  danger  still  remains  that  the  reserve 
powers  will  exist  only  on  paper,  and  that  the  practical  difficulty 
of  enforcing  them  will  be,  or  will  gradually  become,  insuper¬ 
able.  When  Lord  Selborne*s  committee  of  both  Houses  was 
reporting  on  the  reform  scheme  of  1919,  a  similar  apprehension 
led  them,  in  describing  the  Governor’s  control  over  the  budget, 
to  record  their  wish  “to  be  perfectly  clear  that  this  power  is 
real,  and  that  its  exercise  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  imusual  or 
arbitrary  That  hope,  as  we  know,  has  been  sadly  belied 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  position  will  be 
not  less  but  more  difficult  in  the  future.  The  post  of  pro¬ 
vincial  Governor  will  be  one  of  much  isolation,  and  its  occupant 
will  not  always  be  endowed  with  the  temperament  of  a  Warren 
Hastings — calm,  calculating  and  much-enduring.  Any  un¬ 
popular  act  which  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  take  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  good  government  will  expose  him  to  obloquy, 
agitation,  boycott ;  and  he  will  need  all  the  moral  backing 
which  Parliament  can  give  him. 

With  the'close  of  the  third  session  of  the  Conference,  the 
stage  is  set  for  the  Joint  Committee  of  Parliament  whose  task 
will  be  the  framing  of  a  Bill  to  embody  the  new  constitution. 
Heavier  responsibility  will  rarely  have  rested  on  any  similar 
body.  The  evidence  which  they  will  have  to  digest  is  enormous, 
even  if  it  were  only  the  material  connected  with  Sir  John 
Simon’s  Commission  and  with  the  Round  Table.  But  the 
evidence  will  be  only  an  embarrassment  unless  it  is  also 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  proportion.  The  latter  has  had  of 
late  to  struggle  against  many  obscuring  agencies — the  dom¬ 
inating  personality  of  Mr.  Gandhi,  the  Congress  tearing  every 
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passion  to  tatters,  the  communal  conflicts,  the  ordinances. 
If  we  can  put  all  these  aside  as,  in  the  main,  transient  and 
abnormal,  we  see  an  India  which,  although  change  is  coming 
more  quickly  than  most  of  us  imagined,  is  not  yet  ripe  for  our 
full  parliamentary  system  and  has  many  problems  of  her  own 
to  resolve  before  she  can  come  into  line  with  the  other 
Dominions  of  our  Commonwealth.  Most  of  them,  it  is  true, 
she  herself  alone  can  settle  ;  but  in  wrestling  with  them  she 
will  require  our  guidance  and  help.  If  our  guidance,  to  be 
effective,  has  to  be  given  statutory  authority — especially  as  an 
insurance  against  catastrophe — why  should  we  hesitate  to 
provide  for  it,  clearly  and  amply,  in  the  constitution  ?  Mr. 
Gandhi,  at  one  time  the  leader,  at  another  the  catspaw  of 
orthodox  Hinduism,  has  never  contributed  a  single  con¬ 
structive  idea  capable  of  practical  application.  The  extreme 
nationalists  have  been  consistently  and  defiantly  destructive. 
It  will  be  for  us  to  provide,  or  at  least  to  co-operate  in,  the 
constructive  work  for  India’s  progress,  and  to  hold  it  together 
until  India’s  own  sons  are  ready  to  carry  it  on.  Mr.  Gokhale, 
wisest  of  all  India’s  recent  leaders,  ventured  a  prophecy, 
when  the  Morley-Minto  reforms  started  in  1908,  that  India, 
if  she  used  her  opportunities  well,  would  be  governing  herself 
in  fifty  years.  His  caution  may  have  been  a  little  excessive, 
but  it  was  not  extravagant ;  and  Mr.  Gokhale  knew  his  own 
people. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  CORRIDOR 


By  J.  H.  Harley 

WHAT  is  this  case  of  the  Polish  Corridor  ?  Two  cita¬ 
tions  are  sufficient  to  supply  an  answer,  or  at  any 
rate  to  reveal  its  awful  seriousness.  In  1925  the 
late  Herr  Gustav  Stresemann,  in  a  rather  disquieting  letter 
sent  to  the  Ex-Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  laid  down  as  one 
of  the  principal  aims  of  German  policy  the  retaking  of  this 
outlet  of  Poland  to  the  sea.  In  1927  M.  August  Zaleski,  the 
Polish  ex-Foreign  Secretary,  declared  with  the  approbation  of 
all  sections  of  his  fellow  countrymen  that  “  every  Pole  would 
sacrifice  life  and  fortune  to  defend  this  same  territory  against 
any  attempt  to  take  it,  from  whatever  quarter  that  attempt 
might  come  ”.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  clash  of  purposes  which 
may  well  result  in  a  grave  catastrophe  for  Western  civilization. 
How  are  we  guarding  against  this  terrible  danger  ? 

It  is  the  pictorial  character  of  the  difficulty — what  may  be 
termed  its  optical  obviousness — which  has  turned  it  into  such 
a  capital  subject  for  propaganda  in  modem  Germany.  There 
it  is — to  those  who  have  eyes  to  behold  it — that  strip  of  land, 
Pomorze,  the  land  by  the  sea — which  now  appears  rudely 
to  separate  one  part  of  Germany  from  the  other,  the  province 
of  East  Prussia  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Reich.  How  can  a  great 
nation,  which  may  yet  be  greater  still,  submit  to  such  an 
indignity  ?  Why  should  a  Treaty  decision,  which  thus  severs 
its  territory,  be  sustained  in  the  light  of  later  international 
debates  ?  But  it  is  all  to  none  effect.  The  German  hears  the 
argument,  listens  to  the  analogies,  and  then  goes  away  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  the  case  of  this 
particular  Corridor  is  something  imique. 

So  far  as  the  older  Germans  are  concerned,  at  any  rate,  the 
case  of  the  Corridor  would  not  have  appealed  to  them  so 
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profoundly  if  the  optical  had  not  been  reinforced  by  psycho-  I 
logical  reasons.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  fact  that  • 
East  Prussia,  the  part  of  Germany  cut  off  from  the  Corridor,  , 
is  the  home  of  those  Junkers  or  large  proprietors  who,  at 
present,  exercise  a  fairly  dominant  influence  in  modern  Ger¬ 
many.  The  venerable  President  himself — who  stands  high 
above  the  highest  heights  of  party  controversy — has  always  to 
pass  across  that  hated  Corridor  before  he  can  snatch  a  few  . 

days’  real  relaxation  in  his  country  home  from  the  trials  and  | 

troubles  of  office. 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  There  are  other  psychological  reasons  i 
which  germinate  in  the  German’s  mind  and  render  him  almost 
rabidly  sensible  to  what  he  regards  as  the  shame  of  the  Corridor. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  still  surviving  that  theory  which  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  German  thinkers  and  writers  have  j 
impressed  on  the  German  mentality  in  the  past,  that  the 
Germans  are  an  exceptional  race — in  the  opinion  of  some  of  ■ 
these  writers  of  Nordic  origin — and  predestined  in  any  event 
to  some  kind  of  world  hegemony  or  leadership  among  the  j 

nations.  And  combined  and  contrasted  with  this  there  is  the  ; 

complementary  theory — everyone  who  has  lived  and  travelled  i 

in  Germany  knows  how  widely  it  has  been  diffused — that  the  | 

Poles  are  an  inferior  race,  and  that  the  State  which  they  have  | 

founded  is  a  “  Saisonstaat  ”  which  cannot  in  the  nature  of  1 

things  be  expected  to  endure.  | 

The  wish  to  this  effect,  which  no  doubt  has  been  the  father  I 

to  the  thought,  is  still  influential  in  Konigsberg,  but  in  the  | 

more  progressive  parts  of  Germany  there  are  doubts  beginning  1 

to  show  themselves  that  this  idea  of  a  Polish  Saisonstaat  may  I 

not  prove  to  be  so  tenable  after  all.  Consequently,  as  the  ? 

situation  in  the  Corridor  assumes  in  their  eyes  more  of  the  :! 

characters  of  permanency,  they  become  more  and  more  : 

impressed  also  with  the  obsession  of  the  differences  of  races —  \ 

how  intolerable  it  is  that  territory  inhabited  by  the  Poles  should  J 

divide  up  the  possessions  of  the  more  cultured  German  Reich.  | 

This  unfortunate  state  of  mind  in  a  great  nation  has  been  i 

stressed  at  the  outset,  because  it  is  the  element  of  the  problem  I 

which  must  be  most  resolutely  faced  in  considering  this  case  of  i 
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the  Corridor.  It  is  also  the  most  difficult  element  of  the 
problem,  because  it  is  largely  based  on  sentiment  and  psycho¬ 
logical  prejudice,  which  cling  obstinately  to  the  mind  and  are 
so  unsusceptible  to  the  touch  of  reason.  Thus  Mr.  J.  L. 
Garvin,  the  most  influential  British  journalist  to  convey 
this  German  sentiment  to  the  British  public,  tells  us  that 
“  East  Prussia  was  wrenched  apart  from  the  body  of  the  Reich 
in  a  monstrous  fashion  ”,  and  that  “  The  Versailles  Treaty 
was  one  of  the  very  worst  in  diplomatic  annals  ”.  He  starts 
with  the  assumption  that  the  creation  of  the  Corridor  was  a 
”  territorial  blunder  ”,  and  that  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
should  forthwith  be  invited  to  meet  together  in  order  to  repair 
that  blunder  ”  if  there  is  to  be  any  chance  of  averting  another 
explosion  in  the  heart  of  Europe  ”.  In  other  words*,  the  case 
of  the  Corridor  is  to  be  prejudged  before  even  it  is  heard.  But 
Article  19  of  the  Covenant,  which  seems  the  only  Article 
relevant  to  such  a  situation,  lays  down  that  ”  the  Assembly 
may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsideration,  by  members 
of  the  League,  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable  ”. 
In  other  words,  and  on  any  particular  demand,  the  Assembly 
has  not  to  consider  whether  a  Treaty  should  be  revised  in  a 
particular  direction,  but  whether  in  that  particular  direction  a 
case  has  been  made  out  for  considering  revision. 

The  truth  is  that  there  can  be  no  revision  by  consent  of 
anything  in  the  world,  if  one  of  the  parties  invites  the  other 
to  the  consideration  of  the  question  with  menace  or  contempt 
in  his  heart.  But  that  something  must  be  done  and  that 
decisively  to  avert  consequences  of  incalculable  gravity,  must 
already  be  very  evident  to  any  who  have  closely  studied  the 
situation.  And  the  first  necessity  in  any  such  clearing  of  the 
air  is  to  know  definitely  what  Germany  intends  and  means  in 
her  prosecution  of  the  case  of  the  Corridor  1  Is  she  dissatisfied 
with  details  in  the  line  of  the  frontier  ?  Does  she  allege  that 
the  Germans  still  left  in  the  Corridor  territory  are  unfairly  or 
unjustly  treated  ?  Is  she  anxious  that  contact  should  be  made 
with  the  Poles,  so  that,  as  a  result,  communication  across  the 
Corridor  may  be  made  even  more  expeditious  and  satisfactory, 
thus  enabling  the  venerable  President  to  pass  to  his  country 
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mansion  without  any  sense  of  being  indebted  to  the  managers 
of  a  foreign  line  ?  If  that  is  what  Germany  wants,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  attending  to  her  requests.  It  would 
be  well  worth  Poland’s  while  to  discuss  any  points  like  these 
in  a  friendly  and  sympathetic  spirit,  just  as  other  subjects 
which  have  been  so  discussed  in  the  past  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  susceptible  of  friendly  settlement.  Engineering  science 
in  our  own  days  is  perfectly  open  to  suggestions,  and  could 
easily  entertain  a  proposal  for  tunnels  or  viaducts  on  a  grandiose 
scale,  which,  like  the  buildings  of  an  Embassy,  would  be 
reckoned  the  soil  of  the  party  that  owned  them. 

That  this,  the  obvious  method  of  settling  difficulties  of 
detail,  has  not  been  adopted  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  has  never  in  any  satisfactory  fashion  particularised 
or  clarified  her  claims.  They  have  all  been  left  in  the  vague — 
in  the  atmosphere  of  menace  and  self-deception  which  has 
already  become  evident — and  coupled  with  threats  of  unilateral 
action  in  relation  to  mutual  contracts  which  have  certainly  not 
been  calculated  to  clear  the  air.  As  regards  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  in  its  treatment  of  the  Corridor,  the  impression  has 
likewise  been  created  that  it  is  not  one  or  the  other  of  the 
spaces  of  the  territory  handed  over  by  the  Treaty  that  is 
threatened  by  the  German  pretensions,  but  the  whole  Treaty 
itself — that  Treaty  which  is  regarded  by  the  young  nations  of 
the  East  of  Europe  as  the  very  charter  of  their  freedom.  And 
the  obvious  inference  which  anyone  must  draw  who  studies 
the  import  of  these  German  statements  is  that  those  who  drafted 
the  Treaty  must  have  been  slipshod  and  ill-informed  or  that 
they  were  so  animated  by  hate  and  resentment  against  Germany 
that  they  could  not  deign  to  give  her  fair  consideration. 

It  must  at  once  and  at  this  stage  be  pointed  out  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  any  such  series  of  insinuations.  Assuredly 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  will  not  last  for  ever  and  some  of  its 
conclusions  in  the  sphere  of  economics  and  finance  have 
already  been  radically  revised.  But  every  feature  of  the  case 
which  has  since  been  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  German 
discussions  had  previously  been  considered  by  those  who  con¬ 
stituted  the  Commission  on  Polish  Affairs  at  Versailles.  T'hey 
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felt  at  the  outset  that  they  had  to  do  something  practical  in 
the  way  of  creating  a  Polish  Corridor  ;  first,  in  order  to  reverse 
the  wrong  done  by  the  Polish  partitions,  second,  because  of 
President  Wilson’s  thirteenth  point,  which  the  Germans  had 
accepted  as  a  basis  of  the  Armistice,  and,  third,  because  their 
investigations  clearly  showed  that  the  province  of  Pomorze, 
which  constituted  the  Corridor,  was  at  that  time  certainly 
inhabited  by  a  majority  of  Polish  sympathies  and  race.  They 
knew  that  a  Corridor  there  must  be  either  German  or  Polish. 
The  German  Corridor  would  cut  off  32  millions  of  Polish 
people  from  direct  access  to  the  sea.  The  Polish  Corridor 
would  cut  off  2,300,000  East  Prussians  from  land  but  not  from 
sea  or  rail  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  German  Reich. 
A  spirit  of  give  and  take  in  economic  affairs  would  avert  any 
trade  or  commercial  damage  to  East  Prussia  by  the  obstruction 
of  the  Corridor.  But  if  the  60  per  cent,  of  Poland’s  trade 
which  now  goes  through  the  Corridor  had  been  controlled  by 
Germany,  the  economic  independence  of  Poland,  as  had 
already  been  recognised  by  Frederick  II  and  Bismark,  could 
not  be  said  td^  exist ! 

But  perhaps  it  may  at  this  point  be  objected  that,  though 
the  Versailles  Commission  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  material, 
the  optical,  and  the  ethnographical  aspects  of  these  problems, 
they  were  unable  to  give  due  effect  to  these  psychological  pre¬ 
possessions  in  the  German  mind  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  so  immensely  complicate  this  case  of  the  Polish  Corridor. 
Yet  the  student  of  affairs  has  only  to  study  the  records  of 
Prussia  to  discover  that  its  whole  history,  right  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Polish  partitions,  is  the  attempt  to  join  up  isolated 
provinces  into  a  territorially  contiguous  state.  The  aim  of 
Frederick  the  Great  in  particular  at  the  time  of  the  first  Polish 
partition,  was  to  change  the  then  existing  Polish  Corridor 
separating  Prussia  from  East  Prussia  into  a  German  Corridor 
depriving  Poland  of  a  sole  access  to  the  sea. 

But  it  was  Prince  Bismarck  who  became  the  most  perfect 
embodiment  of  the  far-sighted  but  aggressive  Junker  in  politics, 
and  his  attitude  in  1863  must  have  made  it  plain  to  historical 
experts  on  the  committee  that  they  would  encounter  deeply 
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rooted  prejudices  in  carrying  out  their  decision  to  abolish  the 
German  Corridor  which  Frederick  had  anew  brought  into 
being.  On  February  loth,  1863,  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  reported  to  Earl  Russell,  then 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  that  “  Bismarck  says  Prussia  will 
never  permit  the  establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom  of 
Poland  Later  on,  Earl  Cowley,  the  British  Ambassador  of 
Paris,  in  a  report  dated  March  i6th,  1863,  declares  that  he  had 
carried  on  a  conversation  with  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  Count 
Goltz,  which  was  “  not  altogether  without  importance  as 
showing  that  the  Prussian  Government  has,  if  possible,  greater 
repugnance  to  the  restoration  of  Polish  independence  than  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  itself  “  Adverting  ”,  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  concluded,  “  to  the  well-known  desire  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  accomplish  this  event.  Count  Goltz  said  it  was  a 
question  of  life  and  death  to  Prussia.  .  .  .  But  this  was  not 
all.  There  had  always  existed  a  great  sympathy  between 
France  and  Poland  ;  and  in  what  position  would  Prussia  find 
herself  between  two  Powers  always  ready  to  understand  each 
other  in  a  policy  of  agression  ?  Prussia  must  for  her  safety 
add  at  least  another  100,000  men  to  her  army  ”. 

How  ominously  modern  all  this  appears  !  Indeed,  if  we 
direct  particular  attention  to  this  estimate  of  events  proffered 
by  Count  Goltz  in  1863,  we  must  be  irresistibly  reminded  of 
the  parallel  speech  which  General  von  Schleicher,  the  present 
German  Chancellor,  delivered  on  September  6th  of  the 
present  year  when,  obviously  thinking  of  the  Polish  Corridor, 
he  asserted  that  “  East  Prussia  in  particular  is  threatened  by 
enemies  ;  that  everyone  must  know  how  and  where  to  defend 
his  fatherland  ;  and  that,  in  all  circumstances.  East  Piussia 
must,  to  offer  defence  against  its  neighbours,  be  given  equality 
in  armament.”  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Count  Goltz  so  many 
years  previously,  we  have  the  foreboding  thought  that,  if 
the  Poles  opened  up  a  way  to  the  sea,  there  would  be  created 
the  need  of  a  substantial  addition  to  the  military  strength 
of  the  present  German  Reich. 

Assuming,  then,  as  the  tone  of  these  German  deliverances, 
coupled  with  the  statements  in  Mr.  Garvin’s  article,  entitle  us 
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to  assume,  that  the  demands  of  Germany  are  not  for  minor 
territorial  rearrangements  but  are  directed  outright  against  the 
whole  territorial  system  of  the  Treaty,  at  any  rate  on  Germany’s 
Eastern  front,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  Supreme  Council,  when  they  made  the 
present  frontier  dispositions  in  the  case  of  the  Corridor,  were 
not  fully  cognisant  of  German  feelings  and  of  German  aims 
and  prejudices.  But  how  about  the  population  of  the 
Corridor  ?  Has  there  been  any  change  in  its  composition  in 
this  respect  ? 

To  this  the  answer,  in  the  light  of  the  latest  information, 
must  emphatically  be  in  the  negative.  Even  the  German 
controversialists  themselves  do  not  now  call  for  a  plebiscite  in 
the  Corridor.  According  to  the  Polish  census  of  1931,  89*9 
per  cent,  of  the  population  declared  Polish  to  be  their  mother 
tongue.  In  the  General  and  Municipal  elections  during  the 
last  ten  years,  the  German  lists  collected  between  12  and  15  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  Germans 
have  fewer  small  children  and  vote  in  a  more  disciplined  way 
than  the  Poles.  The  writer  of  this  article,  who  has  travelled 
a  good  deal  up  and  down  the  Corridor,  remembers  vividly  a 
village  on  the  Baltic  near  the  German  frontier,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  German  writers,  the  population  is  not  really  Polish 
but  where,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  practically  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  was  crowded  in  the  church  and  overflowed  on  the  village 
green.  Later  on  the  priest  addressed  them  on  the  green,  and 
on  enquiry  it  was  discovered  that  this  particular  Polish  priest 
was  member  for  this  particular  district  in  the  pre-war  German 
Reichstag  and  many  a  time  in  older  days  had  voiced  their 
claim  for  tolerance  and  freedom.  Undoubtedly  the  Corridor 
today  is  even  more  indisputably  and  enthusiastically  Polish, 
and  in  another  ten  years  the  proportion  of  Poles,  with  their 
higher  birth  rate,  will  doubtless  attain  the  overwhelming 
proportion  of  95  per  cent. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  certain  that  something  must 
be  done  if  we  are  to  avoid  ultimate  disaster.  The  leaders  of 
Germany  frequently  deliver  themselves  in  a  fierce  and  un¬ 
compromising  fashion,  but  nothing  is  ever  definitely  proposed 
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which  would  enable  their  complaints  to  be  dealt  with  by  that 
League  of  Nations  to  which  Mr.  Garvin  on  their  behalf  has  so 
fiercely  appealed.  Is  it  because  they  are  not  really  confident 
of  their  own  case  ?  It  would  almost  seem  so,  from  the  results 
reached  in  the  previous  course  of  this  discussion.  Why  then 
continue  to  poison  the  air  ?  No  one  who  studies  the  history 
of  the  commercial  Treaty  with  Poland  in  1930,  which  Poland 
ratified  in  1931,  but  which  Germany  up  to  the  present  time  has 
refused  to  ratify,  can  fail  to  see  that  Germany  very  much 
prefers  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  The  Hitlerites  have  stirred 
up  strife  in  Danzig.  President  von  Hindenburg  wrote  in 
1920  to  the  younger  generation  of  his  country  :  “  What  was 
once  German  must  again  become  German.  Keep  your  eye  on 
this,  you  young  men  of  Germany  !  ”  In  the  debate  on  Dis¬ 
armament  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  loth, 
19*32,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  made  the  startling  revelation 
that  his  statement  in  the  Locarno  debate  that,  by  this  particu¬ 
lar  Pact,  the  Germans  had  now  renounced  the  right  to  use  war 
as  a  means  of  changing  their  Eastern  frontier,  was  vaguely 
questioned  by  the  German  Ambassador,  who  had  been  present 
in  the  House  during  the  debate,  and  that  it  was  only  on  an 
appeal  to  Berlin  that  there  was  what  he  calls  “  confirmation  of 
the  German  Government  of  the  view  which  we  took  of  their 
position  ”.  Evidently  Sir  Austen  has  doubts  whether  this 
particular  confirmation  represents  a  stable  state  of  mind  for, 
in  the  same  speech,  he  appeals  to  the  German  people  and  to  the 
German  Government  “  to  respond  in  the  spirit  which  has 
been  shown,  to  allay  the  doubts  caused  by  speeches  of  people 
in  high  places  as  to  whether  any  Treaty,  however  sound, 
however  voluntary,  however  recent,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
scrap  of  paper  ”, 

In  a  recent  leading  article  of  The  TimeSy  which  constitutes 
one  attempt  in  this  country  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
question  without  hinting  that,  of  course,  all  the  rights  must  be 
on  the  side  of  Germany,  it  is  suggested  that  “  there  is  a  solid 
determination  that  this  phase  of  the  German  problem  should 
be  faced  in  the  closest  agreement  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
the  United  States  and  Italy  This  means,  apparently,  that 
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it  should  be  taken  up  by  a  Big  Four  organisation,  without  the 
presence  of  Germany  and  Poland,  just  as  the  Disarmament 
Conference  shows  signs,  in  its  later  stages,  of  being  removed 
from  the  purview  of  all  the  nations  at  a  specially  summoned 
Assembly  to  a  secret  conclave  of  a  few  Powers  who  feel  that 
they  are  strong  enough  to  impose  their  solutions  on  all  the  rest. 

To  act  on  such  a  suggestion,  however,  would,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  be  eminently  unsatisfactory.  It  may  be  possible  at 
the  end  of  a  long  war,  when  the  victors  are  flushed  with  success, 
and  the  vanquished  lie  helpless  at  their  feet,  to  change,  without 
the  presence  of  either  or  both  of  the  parties  concerned,  the 
aspect  of  the  map  of  Europe  ;  but  assuredly  it  would  not  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  desirable,  that  questions  involving 
territory  or  even  smaller  territorial  readjustments,  should  be 
discussed  without  the  presence  of  all  who  are  therein  con¬ 
cerned.  This  is  fully  recognised  in  Article  XIX  of  the 
Covenant,  as  has  already  been  noticed.  If  that  Article  is 
followed  it  will  be  necessary  for  Germany  to  particularise  the 
reasons  why  she  thinks  the  Treaty  is  inapplicable  to  present 
circumstances.  Then  the  Council,  once  it  has  been  apprised 
of  these  reasons,  would  have  to  discuss  their  validity  in  the 
presence  of  both  Germany  and  Poland  and  afterwards  could 
only  ask  the  Assembly  to  recommend  or  not  to  recommend 
the  members  of  the  League  specially  concerned  to  work  out 
some  solution  by  mutual  consent. 

Fortunately,  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  the  case  of  the 
Corridor  is  concerned,  the  situation  is  somewhat  improving. 
There  is,  first,  the  successful  issue  of  the  Polish-Danzig  negotia¬ 
tions  and  the  signing  of  non-aggression  Pacts  between  Soviet 
Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  France  and  Poland  on  the  other. 
It  is  only  on  the  side  of  Germany  that  all  is  shrouded  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  mist.  So  far  as  Poland  is  concerned,  there  has  never 
been  about  her  attitude  a  shadow  of  doubt.  Surely  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  all  that  is  highest  and  hopeful  in  European 
civilisation  that  Germany  should  come  forth  right  into  the 
open  and  say  where  the  statement  can  be  challenged  and 
considered,  not  only  what  she  means  but  on  what  grounds  she 
asks  other  nations  to  consider  what  she  means. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  TIMES 


By  Wickham  Steed 


rHE  TIMES y  Past,  Present,  Future  ”  is  the  title  of  the 
first  authoritative  record,  embodying  information 
never  before  placed  at  the  public  disposal  ”,  just 
published  by  The  Times  itself  in  the  form  of  an  attractive 
booklet  of  forty-seven  pages.  I  have  read  it  with  such  detach¬ 
ment  as  one  who  spent  nearly  27  years  in  its  regular  service 
may  be  capable  of,  and  can  commend  it  both  to  the  public 
at  large  and  to  those  journalists  who  now  serve  The  Times 
or  may  aspire  to  serve  it  in  future. 

The  booklet  tells  a  great  story  which  he  who  runs  may  read, 
and  he  who  ponders  what  he  reads  may  profit  by.  If  the  whole 
story  is  not  there,  who  shall  complain  that  well-nigh  a  century 
and  a  half  of  enterprise  has  not  been  fully  recorded  within  so 
small  a  compass  ? 

John  Walter  the  First  was  a  printer  and,  withal,  a  journalist 
of  strong  personality.  He  understood  that  the  chief  business 
of  a  newspaper  is  to  get  and  give  news,  and  that  those  who  own 
or  edit  newspapers  should  be  independent,  fearless  and  free 
from  all  taint  of  semi-officialism.  There  is  as  much  true  glory 
for  The  Times  in  the  fines  he  had  to  pay,  and  in  his  sixteen 
months*  imprisonment  at  Newgate  for  “  libelling  ”  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  in  1789,  as  in  any  of  his  technical 
achievements. 

His  son,  John  Walter  II,  who  had  thought  of  taking  Holy 
Orders,  thought  better  when  he  took  to  helping  his  father  at 
Printing  House  Square.  He  was,  says  the  booklet,  “  even 
more  able,  more  determined  and  more  courageous  than  his 
father  ”.  In  October,  1802,  at  the  age  of  26,  he  became  Editor 
of  the  paper  and,  at  the  beginning  of  1803,  sole  Manager  as 
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well.  Until  his  death  in  1847  he  controlled  The  Times.  Like 
most  men  of  strong  character  and  real  ability,  he  was  not 
afraid  of  working  with  other  strong  and  able  men.  The 
booklet  says — perhaps  without  conscious  allusion  to  present 
circumstances — “  It  was  a  time  when  there  was  greater  need 
than  usual  of  independent  and  upright  criticism,  to  hold  the 
balance  between  tyranny  and  subversion  ;  and  it  was  John 
Walter’s  ambition  and  achievement  to  make  The  Times  that 
standard.  He  acted  consistently  upon  two  main  principles. 
One  was  that  his  paper  must  be  free  of  all  obligation  to  the 
Government.  The  other  was  that  the  public  had  a  right  to 
know  all  the  news  and  to  know  it  without  delay  ”. 

John  Walter  II  succeeded,  thanks,  in  part,  to  the  help  of 
Thomas  Barnes  who  was  Editor  from  1817  to  1841.  The 
world  knows  less  of  Barnes  than  of  his  successor.  Delane,  who 
served  under  John  Walter  II  till  1847  and  thereafter  under 
John  Walter  III  until  the  autumn  of  1877  ;  but,  if  Printing 
House  Square  tradition  be  any  guide,  Barnes  was  the  greater 
man.  His  antecedents  were  not  Tory,  for  he  had  been  a 
member  of  John  Hunt’s  and  Leigh  Hunt’s  radical  circle.  If 
“  its  general  trend  was  towards  Toryism  ”,  The  Times  under 
John  Walter  II  and  Barnes  ”  backed  the  Reform  Bill  with  all 
its  strength  and  advocated  against  the  Tory  journals  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  ”.  Barnes  dealt  with  Governments  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  opposing  them  when  he  thought  them 
wrong,  supporting  them  when  he  thought  them  right,  but 
never  backing  them  unconditionally  or  condoning  their  faults 
merely  because  they  were  Governments. 

By  1841,  when  Barnes  died.  The  Times  had  become  “  the 
leading  journal  of  Europe  ”  and  had  almost  reached  the 
dangerous  position  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  “  national  institu¬ 
tion  ”.  The  insidious  danger  of  such  a  position  lies  in  the 
deadening  effects  it  may  have  upon  a  newspaper’s  staff.  Young 
Delane,  whose  father  was  Manager  of  The  TimeSy  was  too 
shrewd  not  to  perceive  that  though  a  journal  be  called — as 
The  Times  was  called  in  1871 — ”  the  Monarch  of  the  press  ”, 
its  sway  can  only  be  held  and  extended  by  the  same  means  as 
those  that  served  to  build  it  up,  by  proving,  day  in  day  out. 
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that  it  rules  in  virtue  of  inherent  capacity  and  power,  not  of  the 
mellowed  prestige  which  the  venerable  enjoy.  Under  Delane 
The  Times  remained  a  fighting,  incalculable  force,  feared 
rather  than  loved,  grudgingly  respected  for  its  independence, 
powerful  by  reason  of  its  permanent  alliance  with  public 
interests.  Its  circulation  rose  to  more  than  60,000  at  3d.  Its 
profits  were  large,  a  goodly  portion  of  them  being  spent  ,  in 
getting  and  in  giving  the  news,  with  the  aid  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  technical  devices.  If  “  Society  ”  loomed  large  in 
Delane’s  concept  of  things,  if  he  lived  and  worked  as  a  man  of 
the  world,  who  can  blame  him  ?  In  those  days  “  Society” 
counted.  Delane  knew  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  success  in 
a  newspaper  is  that  nobody  who  counts  shall  dare  to  move 
among  friends  and  acquaintances  without  having  read  it,  lest 
others  be  talking  about  something  that  was  in  it,  and  the 
negligent  be  ”  out  of  the  running 

Delane  may  have  been  Editor  too  long.  After  the  Franco- 
German  War  of  1870-71  changes,  which  neither  he  nor  John 
Walter  III  was  fit  to  deal  with,  took  place  or  were  impending. 
John  Walter  III  was  little  more  than  a  Tory  Squire,  with 
small  trace  of  his  father’s  and  grandfather’s  genius  He  was 
the  proud  owner  of  many  acres,  and  of  an  inherited  ”  national 
institution  ”.  Moreover,  he  entered  Parliament  and  inevit¬ 
ably  sacrified  something  of  the  independence  of  judgment  and 
freedom  of  opinion  that  should  have  been  his.  He  made  the 
mistake  of  appointing,  as  Delane’s  successor,  Thomas  Chenery, 
a  learned  orientalist,  an  estimable  writer  of  leading  articles, 
but  a  man  devoid  of  power  of  decision.  On  Chenery ’s  death 
in  1884  a  much  younger  and  abler  man,  Mr.  G.  £.  Buckle, 
stepped  into  his  place.  He  upheld  the  traditions  of  The 
Times  within  the  limits  which  the  character  of  John  Walter 
III,  and  the  financial  losses  incidental  to  the  Parnell  Commis¬ 
sion,  imposed  upon  him  ;  but  neither  he  nor  Moberly  Bell, 
the  new  Manager  who  was  appointed  in  1889,  ever  had  a  fair 
chance.  Moberly  Bell,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  who 
ever  gave  his  life  to  and  for  The  Times ^  found  its  finances  in 
confusion,  its  methods  unbusinesslike  and  the  competition  of 
newer  rivals  hard  to  sustain.  Of  his  gigantic  labours  some 
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account  has  been  given  by  his  daughter  in  her  “  Life  and 
Letters  of  C.  F.  Moberly  Bell  **.  If  the  old  Times  could 
have  been  saved  by  devotion  and  energy,  Moberly  Bell  would 
have  saved  it. 

It  was  not  to  be.  One  of  the  many  holders  of  a  small 
proprietorial  interest  in  the  paper,  brought  an  action  against 
Mr.  A.  F.  Walter,  second  son  of  John  Walter  III,  asking  to 
see  accounts  of  revenue  and  expenditure  and  to  be  relieved 
of  the  indefinite  liabilities  of  an  unlimited  partnership.  A  few 
months  later  he  and  others  changed  their  demand  into  one  for 
a  dissolution  of  partnership.  The  Court  granted  it,  together 
with  an  order  for  a  sale  of  the  assets,  in  July,  1907.  The 
booklet  says  :  “  After  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years 

The  Times  was  for  sale  ”. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Walter  tried  to  form  a  new  company  of  which  the 
Managing  Director  was  to  be  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
founder  of  the  Daily  Express.  He  said  not  a  word  either  to 
the  Editor  or  to  Moberly  Bell.  They  first  knew  of  it  through 
an  announcement  in  The  Times  of  January  7th,  1908,  when 
the  Editor,  Mr.  Buckle,  was  laid  up.  Telling  Walter  frankly 
that  he  intended  to  work  against  the  Pearson  scheme,  Moberly 
Bell  cast  about  for  means  of  saving  the  paper,  and  soon  found 
that  the  man  who  could  and  would  save  it  was  Alfred  Harms- 
worth,  Lord  Northcliffe,  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  Daily 
Mail. 

For  himself  Bell  made  no  conditions — though  he  made 
several  in  the  interest  of  the  paper.  Northcliffe  trusted  him, 
put  £320,000  into  the  Bank  of  England  in  Bell’s  name,  acquired 
a  controlling  interest  in  The  Times  Publishing  Company  under 
the  sanction  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Mr.  A.  F.  Walter 
remaining  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

For  a  time  Northcliffe ’s  connection  with  the  paper  was 
kept  secret,  but  the  fact  soon  leaked  out.  W.  T.  Stead  hinted 
at  it  plainly  in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Old  women  of  both 
sexes  shook  their  heads,  murmuring  “  Ichabod  Even 
others,  of  more  virile  mind,  were  perturbed.  King  Edward 
among  them.  He  let  some  of  those  whom  it  might  concern 
know  that,  in  case  of  danger  to  the  Paper,  Royal  influence 
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might  be  used  to  raise  enough  money  to  buy  it  again  and 
place  it  on  sound  foundations,  adding,  characteristically : 
“  There  are  so  many  fools  who  want  titles  But  neither  the 
King  nor  the  head-shakers  realised  how  fortunate  The  Times 
had  been  in  passing  under  the  proprietorial  control  of  a  great 
journalist,  a  man  who,  with  all  his  glaring  defects,  caprices 
and  Napoleonic  whims,  understood  that  the  function  of  a 
newspaper  is  to  get  and  to  give  the  news,  to  serve  the  public, 
to  treat  Governments  as  they  may  deserve  and  to  make  itself 
indispensable  to  its  readers. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  Northcliffe  and  Moberly  Bell 
saved  The  Times.  Moberly  Bell  fell  dead  at  his  desk  in  April 
1911,  dying,  as  he  would  have  wished,  in  harness.  There 
ought  to  be  a  monument  to  him  in  Printing  House  Square. 
Northcliffe  began  by  rejuvenating  the  paper  technically.  Then 
he  struggled  and  schemed  to  increase  its  circulation  which  had 
fallen  to  less  than  half  what  it  had  been  in  Delane’s  time. 
At  the  price  of  3d.  the  struggle  was  hopeless.  A  reduction  to 
2d.  improved  things  a  little ;  but  it  was  not  until  March, 
1914,  that  the  lasting  circulation  was  more  than  trebled  over¬ 
night  by  a  reduction  of  the  price  to  id.  Northcliffe  lost 
several  bets,  for  the  increase  exceeded  by  a  hundred  per  cent, 
his  most  sanguine  hopes.  Even  he,  who  had  founded  the 
Daily  Mail  at  a  halfpenny,  had  not  grasped  the  truth  that 
there  is  nothing  the  “  cultured  ”  public  is  so  mean  about  as 
the  price  it  pays  for  a  paper. 

During  the  War,  circulation  rose  and  fell  with  the  varying 
quality  of  war  news.  Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Dawson,  who  had  behind  him  the  immense  driving  power  of 
Northcliffe  (Mr.  Buckle  had  retired  in  1912),  the  paper  regained 
much  of  its  old  force  and  prestige.  The  increased  cost  of 
“  newsprint  ”  compelled  it  to  raise  its  price  by  stages  again  to 
3d. ;  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  War,  and  after  demobilisation,  its 
circulation  at  that  price  was  still  double  what  it  had  been  in 
the  Delane  era.  In  the  early  post-war  years  it  fought,  often 
against  bitter  prejudice  and  official  hostility,  for  peace  in 
Ireland,  for  good  Anglo-American  relations,  for  reasonable 
co-operation  with  France,  for  a  sane  treatment  of  war  debts 
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and  reparations,  and,  ultimately,  for  the  normal  play  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions. 

The  death  of  Northcliffe  in  August,  1922,  was  followed  by 
the  sale  of  the  paper,  in  the  following  October,  to  Major  The 
Hon.  John  Jacob  Astor  through  his  association  with  John 
Walter  IV,  the  great-great-grandson  of  the  founder.  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Dawson  resumed  in  January,  1923,  the  Editorship 
he  had  resigned  in  February,  1919.  It  was  announced  that 
the  object  of  the  new  proprietors  would  be  “  to  maintain  the 
highest  tradition  of  The  Times  and  to  ensure  its  continuance 
as  a  national  institution  conducted  solely  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation  and  the  Empire  ”.  Presently,  steps  were  taken 
to  ensure  that,  in  the  event  of  any  future  transfer  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  shares,  their  purchaser  should  secure  the  assent  and 
approval  of  a  Committee  composed  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
the  Warden  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  *  President  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  and  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Thus  The  Times  was  definitely  hall-marked  as  a  “  national 
institution  Nevertheless  it  remains  a  newspaper,  that  is  to 
say,  a  commercial  enterprise  of  which  the  main  function  has 
to  be  discharged  in  competition  with  other  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  some  of  which  may  be  more  nimble,  less  circumspect, 
and  nearer  to  “  the  man  in  the  street  ”  than  The  Times  can 
easily  be.  The  independent  discharge  of  this  function — to  get 
and  to  give  the  news,  to  treat  Governments  as  they  deserve, 
to  eschew  and  abhor  any  taint  of  semi-officialism,  and  likewise 
any  subservience,  direct  or  indirect,  to  personal  or  financial 
interests — is  only  possible  on  a  competitive  basis.  And, 
within  certain  limits,  the  conditions  of  competition  change  so 
swiftly,  albeit  so  subtly,  as  to  demand  rare  elasticity  of  mind  and 
method  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  to  comply  with  them. 

For  my  sins  I  have  to  read  all  the  principal  London  and 
some  provincial  newspapers.  Though  I  was  teethed  on  The 
Times  and  served  it  in  various  capacities  for  nearly  a  generation, 
I  find  that  each  morning  I  read  first  those  papers  which  display 
their  news  on  the  front  page — the  News-Chronicle ^  the  Daily 
Express  and  the  Daily  Herald.  Then  I  am  tempted  to  look 
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at  those  of  the  more  old-fashioned  papers  which  give  some 
indication  of  the  news  on  the  outside  cover.  Having  thus 
gained  a  notion  of  what  the  main  news  of  the  day  may  be,  I 
read  the  other  newspapers  for  their  indispensable  features 
such  as,  in  The  Times^  the  Washington  correspondence,  the 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  Mr.  Bernard  Darwin  on  golf,  the  “  light  ” 
leader,  the  City  Notes  and  the  Parliamentary  report.  In  the 
Manchester  Guardian^  for  instance,  the  indispensable  features 
are  the  Berlin  and  Geneva  correspondence,  the  London 
Letter,  some  Letters  to  the  Editor,  and  some  leading  articles. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  how  long  our  older  newspapers,  including 
the  Daily  Mailt  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  competition  of 
contemporaries  which  put  their  news  on  the  front  page, 
especially  those  older  journals  which  cost  twice  as  much  as 
their  more  “  popular  ”  rivals. 

The  Times  booklet  refers  to  the  special  Sunday  edition  which 
was  issued  from  Printing  House  Square  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  War,  when  the  public  appetite  for  news  was 
very  keen.  That  edition  “  carried  ”  its  news  on  the  front 
page,  so  that  those  who  bought  it  might  see  the  news  at  a 
glance.  Its  price  was  id.,  like  that  of  the  weekday  edition. 
Only  a  prophet  could  say  whether  we  shall  ever  again  see  a 
penny  Times  with  its  news  on  the  front  page,  and  marked  by 
the  keenness  of  John  Walter  the  First  in  getting  and  giving 
“  all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print  ”,  with  utter  fearlessness  and 
independence.  But  I,  for  one,  should  welcome  it  as  proof  to 
the  younger  generation — ^upon  whom  future  circulation  depends 
— that  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  paper  is  as  able  to  triumph 
over  all  competition  today  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
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By  Stella  Benson 

IT  was  lucky,  and  at  the  same  time  unlucky,  that  there  was 
no  moon  that  night.  Lucky  because  Nicolas  could  strike 
out  across  open  spaces  that  a  fugitive  would  not  have  dared 
to  traverse  in  bright  moonlight.  Unlucky  because  the  open 
space  that — in  the  darkness — he  chose  to  cross  was  a  wide 
stretch  of  ploughed  land,  wet  after  rain.  Nicolas  remembered 
it  when  it  was  meadow  and  would  have  given  him  a  quick, 
grass-smelling  walk  to  the  side  gate  of  his  cousin’s  house.  But 
it  was  ploughed  now,  and  each  of  his  boots  soon  became  an 
elephant’s  foot,  weighted  by  clay  to  slow  down  his  progress  to 
an  elephant’s  measured  pace.  This  burden  of  slowness,  like 
the  impotence  that — in  a  nightmare — arrests  flight  at  a  moment 
of  desperate  emergency,  at  once  affected  the  nerves  of  the 
fugitive,  whose  rhythm  had  been  adjusted  to  fear  and  hurry 
for  so  many  dangerous  hours.  “  Run — run.  But  I  am  tied 
to  the  ground — I  can’t  run  ”. 

It  was  half-past  ten  at  night,  the  time  when  parties  begin — 
when  servants  appear  with  trays  of  wine-glasses — when  hosts 
draw  a  deep  breath — (“  I’ve  done  everything  I  can  to  make 
this  party  go  well  ”) — and  guests,  arriving,  think,  “  This  looks 
like  being  a  good  party  Boots  should  not  be  caked  with 
mud  at  half  past  ten  at  night — bones  should  not  ache — the  vest 
should  not  cling  to  the  unwashed  skin  with  sweat  and  fear — 
the  heart  should  not  be  downcast,  or  the  vanity  at  low  ebb. 
Half-past  ten  is  the  time  for  vanity’s  high  tide.  All  Nicolas’s 
natural  joy  was  in  parties — and  yet,  here  he  was,  alone,  itching 
and  exhausted,  far  away  from  the  possibility  of  tasting  delicate 
flavours,  of  feeling  clean  and  gay  and  seeing  clean  and  gay 
objects — far  away  from  the  heady  joy  of  being  admired. 
Accustomed  as  he  was  to  parties  and  politenesses,  it  was  very 
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difficult  for  Nicolas  to  be  quite  sure  that  this  dirty  and  solitary 
self  really  was  a  fine  fellow.  He  could  tell  himself,  “  I  escaped 
— most  people  wouldn’t  have  dared,  but  I  dared  to  escape. 
They  couldn’t  hold  me.  By  cleverness  I  escaped.  My  escape 
will  make  a  wonderful  story.  Some  day  I  shall  tell  this  lovely 
woman  and  that  the  story  of  my  escape — by  sheer  daring  and 
cleverness — from  the  police  ”. 

But  it  was  difficult,  in  his  circumstances  of  the  moment,  to 
provide  both  the  story  and  the  applause.  For  if  he  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  again,  Nicolas  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  the  knowledge  that  captivity,  while  in  progress, 
is  an  undignified  story.  The  humiliation  of  not  being  free  to 
provide  the  dramatic  punctuation  of  exits  and  entrance^>,  of 
not  having  one’s  jokes  laughed  at,  of  being  at  the  mercy  of 
vulgar,  low-bred  tyrants  who  are  not  susceptible  to  charm — 
was  hardly  made  the  easier  to  bear  by  the  conscious  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  mocking  at  it  bravely,  some  day,  in  the  presence  of  a 
Lovely  Woman.  Captivity  is  like  illness  which,  at  the  time, 
tactlessly  involves  being  sick,  being  smelly,  being  spotty, 
being  colicky — and  only  in  retrospect  can  be  made  picturesque 
by  the  labels,  “  At  Death’s  Door  ”,  ”  The  Crisis  ”,  ”  Anxious 
Friends  Pleading  for  News  ”,  ”  The  Doctor  Looked  Very 
Grave  ”,  ”  Delirium  ”,  and  other  prettinesses. 

Now,  as  he  heaved  one  clay-weighted  foot  after  the  other 
through  the  boggy  field,  Nicolas’s  vanity  was  threadbare. 
Several  times  he  thought,  ”  What  if  I  can’t  go  on  ?  What  if  I 
don’t  go  on?  What  if  I  just  sit  down  here  and  die  ”  ?  But  if 
one  sits  down  in  the  middle  of  an  enormous  ploughed  field  in 
the  dark,  one  doesn’t  die  ;  even  that  abortive  drama  is  denied. 
Morning  comes  ;  one  is  seen  from  far  away,  like  a  flea  on  a 
sheet ;  police,  guided  by  the  treacherous  daylight,  come  and 
pull  one  back  from  that  mirage  sanctuary,  death.  Besides, 
Nicolas  laboriously  reminded  himself,  “  Why  give  up  now  ? 
It  is  only  this  wretched  quagmire  that  lies  between  me  and 
safety.  No  further  than  at  the  other  side  of  this  meadow — 
(for  it  was  a  meadow  once ;  it  should  have  been  a  meadow 
now ;  it  will  be  a  meadow  again,  when  I  tell  this  story  to  a 
Lovely  Woman) — is  the  side  gate  of  Alyosha’s  garden.  And 
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Alyosha  is  at  this  moment  sitting  at  his  desk,  reading,  taking 
notes,  unaware  that  this  hour  is  not  going  to  end  without 
providing  him  with  a  dramatic  experience.  Alyosha — a  dull 
dog  himself — always  says  he  never  knows  what  that  chap 
Nicolas  will  be  up  to  next.  How  typical  of  what  Alyosha 
expects  of  me  will  my  arrival  be  ;  I  shall  tiptoe  into  the  house 
and  stand  before  him  ;  he  will  look  up  and  say,  “  Nick  !  Good 
God  ! — where  did  you  spring  from  '  ?  I  shall  say,  “  I  am  a 
hunted  man,  Alyosha  ”,  and  he  will  shake  his  head,  looking 
grim  but  really  feeling  delighted  and  excited  in  his  heart,  and 
say,  “  Ah,  Nikki,  Nikki;  always  up  to  mischief  ”.  I  shall  tell 
my  story — I  think  I  shall  say  it  was  a  20-foot  drop  from  the 
barred  window  to  the  ground — (and  it  really  must  have  been 
quite  half  that,  so  it  isn’t  a  lie) — and  Alyosha  will  say,  “  Well, 
what’s  all  this  to  do  with  me — ^what  do  you  want  of  me,  you 
shameless  hothead  ”  ?  Then  I  shall  say,  ”  A  bath — some 
clean  clothes — and  some  scent  for  my  handkerchief  ”.  By 
gosh,  that  will  give  him  a  story  to  tell  his  friends  !  “  Some 
scent  for  his  handkerchief  ”  !  He  will  say,  and  slap  his  thigh, 
“  That’s  Nick  all  over  ”  !  Only  later  I  shall  tell  him  that  he 
is  to  have  the  great  experience  of  arranging  to  smuggle  me 
across  the  border,  under  the  protection  of  his  dull,  solid,  local 
reputation.  “  Some  scent  for  my  handkerchief  ” — I  shall  let 
that  sink  in  first  ”. 

All  this  was  in  Nicolas’s  mind — but  rather  as  a  deliberate 
act  of  faith  than  a  spontaneous  anticipation.  At  the  moment 
all  that  really  existed  was  the  weight  and  soreness  of  his  feet, 
and,  for  a  hundred  years,  as  he  tore  first  one  foot  and  then  the 
other  from  its  clayey  grave  and  seemed  to  make  no  progress, 
he  had  to  make  the  effort  to  light  and  re-light  this  candle-frail 
dream  of  vanity  in  his  dark  mind.  ”  Debonair  ”,  he  thought, 
”  Nick  the  Debonair  ”.  Tears  of  exhaustion  rolled  down  his 
cheeks.  Can  one  remain  for  ever  mired  in  limbo — trapped  in 
the  no-man ’s-land  between  the  acting  of  a  story  and  the  telling 
of  it  ? 

But  suddenly  difficulty  came  to  an  end.  He  fell  on  his 
face  on  a  grassy  bank.  A  nettle  stung  his  ear.  Darkness 
so  closely  surrounded  him  that  he  had  only  seen  the  edge  of 
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the  sunken  field  too  late  to  stop  the  pendulum  swing  of  his 
foot.  Now  he  knew  the  way  quite  well.  Now  he  really  was 
safe.  Here  was  the  coppice  where  he  and  his  pretty  little 
cousins  used  to  find  wild  strawberries.  To  the  right,  fifty 
yards  along  a  footpath,  would  be  the  side  gate  of  Alyosha’s 
farm — unlocked,  because  by  that  gate  the  farm  horses  were 
brought  out  to  water.  He  found  the  gate.  He  was  overjoyed 
that  everything  was  so  right,  that  the  story  was  not  breaking 
faith  with  him. 

Alyosha — though  a  dull  fellow  enough — was  nothing  if  not 
efficient,  nothing  if  not  respected.  The  border  of  Russian 
territory  was  no  distance  away,  and  though  it  was  closely 

watched — especially  now  that  the  Great  Nicolas  D - 

had  jumped  out  of  a  thirty-foot  window  to  freedom — local 
authority  would  never  suspect  a  traveller  sealed  with  the 
approval  of  the  respected  Alyosha. 

Nicolas  had  a  vague  flashing  vision  of  a  silly  crowd  of 
police  chiefs,  government  spies,  magistrates,  soldiers,  provincial 
governors,  district  attorneys  gaping  intensely  at  a  gate,  while — 
under  their  very  noses — their  intended  prey,  Nicolas  the 
Debonair,  walked  away  with  unhurried  step,  flaunting  a 
scented  handkerchief.  All  over  Russia,  all  over  Europe,  all 
over  the  world,  thought  Nicolas'  splendidly,  officials  were 

asking  one  another  “  Where’s  Nicolas  D - the  Mystery 

Man — the  man  no  law  could  hold  ?  Look  out  for  Nicolas 

D - ,  the  Debonair,  he  must  not  make  fools  of  us  again.” 

All  over  Russia,  all  over  Europe,  all  over  the  world,  lovely 
girls  were  bending  over  newspapers,  asking,  “  What  is  the 
news  of  the  Mystery  Man,  Nicolas  the  Debonair  ?  Is  he 
still  free  ?  Has  he  given  them  the  slip  again  ?  Pray  God 
he  is  still  free.  Pray  God  (each  lovely  girl  would  separately 
think)  Pray  God  he  may  come  to  my  door  tonight — in  Moscow 
— in  Labrador — in  Ealing — in  the  foothills  of  the  Black 
Mountains — (for  who  can  guess  what  the  Mystery  Man  will 
be  up  to  next  ?) — pray  God  he  may  come — debonair,  cool, 
enchanting,  flourishing  a  scented  handkerchief,  and  say,  ”  I 
come  from  nowhere — tomorrow  I  disappear  into  nowhere 
once  more.  Be  my  haven  tonight.” 
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He  was  in  the  garden  now.  There  was  much  light  and  bustle 
in  the  servants*  quarters.  “  The  servants  are  having  a  party, 
evidently,”  thought  Nicolas ;  “  but  there’s  no  harm  in  that. 
On  the  contrary,  it’s  an  advantage,  for  it  means  they’ll  all  be 
concentrated  in  their  part  of  the  house — and  I  can  tiptoe  in  and 
talk  with  Alyosha  alone.”  There,  in  fact,  was  Aloysha,  in  his 
study  on  the  first  floor.  Nicolas  could  just  see  the  top  of  his 
head  over  the  sill  of  the  lighted  window — a  broad  brow  that 
should  have  been  finished  at  the  corners  with  a  bull’s  horns, 
one  felt — a  brow  like  a  bull’s  brow,  threatening  to  bear  down 
opposition  by  sheer  dull  weight. 

“  Shall  I  throw  a  little  stone  at  the  window  ?  ”  Nicolas 
asked  himself.  But,  no  ;  that  would  make  a  fluster  ;  the 
window  would  be  opened  fussily,  with  questioning  cries. 
Nicolas’s  face,  upturned  from  the  dark  garden  below,  would 
be  seen  as  a  pleading  face,  pathetic  and  humble — no  attitude 
for  Nicolas  the  Debonair. 

“  I  will  go  in  by  the  garden  door.  It  is  never  locked  till 
Alyosha  goes  to  bed.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  dark.  Evidently 
the  girls  are  away — probably  dancing  at  a  neighbour’s  ball. 
I  will  go  very  quietly  into  the  lavatory  and  wash  my  hands  and 
face  and  take  off  these  terrible  clayey  boots  and  arrange  my 
clothes  a  little.  Very  quietly  on  stockinged  feet  I  will  go  up¬ 
stairs  ;  very  quietly  I  will  open  the  door  of  Alyosha’s  study,  and 
perhaps  sit  down  quietly  in  the  chair  behind  him — or  perhaps 
quietly  take  a  book  out  of  the  shelf  and  pretend  to  be  reading. 
Then,  presently,  I  will  give  a  little  polite  yawn  and  read  a 
few  words  mockingly — or  perhaps  say,  ‘  Well,  Alyosha  ;  hard 
at  work  as  usual,’  and  he  will  leap  like  a  horse  bitten  by  a 
horsefly,  and  say,  *  Good  God,  Nick.  .  .  .’  ”  The  beacon 
that  had  lighted  his  way  across  the  clay  field  was  lighted  again — 
this  time  with  a  braver,  safer  flare. 

To  reach  the  garden  door  of  the  house,  Nicolas  had  to  follow 
a  narrow  path,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  house  wall,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  low  box  hedge.  The  night  was  so  dark 
that  he  kept  his  course  straight  by  trailing  his  fingers  lightly 
along  the  wall,  rather  than  by  sight.  No  window,  Nicolas 
knew,  looked  out  from  this  section  of  the  wall ;  the  little 
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sound  that  his  feet  made  on  the  path  did  not  matter ;  this 
wall  of  the  house  was  blind  and  deaf.  But  all  at  once — madness 
overtook  the  scene.  There  was  suddenly  senseless  light  every¬ 
where — except  here  where  Nicolas  was.  Trees,  lawns,  flower- 
borders,  the  florid  eaves  of  a  summerhouse — all  theatrically 
answered  a  light  that  streamed  from  nowhere — from  windows, 
presumably,  that  were  hidden  from  Nicolas  by  the  angle  of  the 
blind  wall.  And  with  this  insane  glare,  as  it  streamed  into 
the  garden,  streamed  also  a  wild  shrill  clamour  of  voices — 
laughter — cheering — a  bray  of  sound  from  scores  of  throats. 

Nicolas  was  so  very  much  astonished  that  for  a  second 
reason  was  blotted  out  in  him  ;  strength  ran  out  of  his  body 
and  he  fell  on  his  knees  on  the  path.  For  a  moment  he  crouched 
in  a  heap,  thinking  nothing  but  the  words  “  Light — Dark  ”. 
Nothing  sane  could  so  abruptly  wring  such  an  exaggerated 
volume  of  life  from  a  house  that  was  obviously  asleep.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  three  seconds  ago,  the  house  had  been  empty  except 
for  a  quiet  scholar  reading  upstairs,  and  a  few  giggling  servants 
playing  cards  in  a  distant  wing.  Now,  like  a  shot  animal, 
the  house  screamed  and  glared.  Nothing  could  account  for 
this — yet  it  had  happened.  And  during  that  second  of 
Nicolas’s  paralysis  of  incredulity — ^the  wonder  was  finished ; 
light  and  sound  were  abruptly  gulped  back  into  darkness  and 
silence  again  ;  between  one  breath  and  another,  the  marvel 
was  wiped  out ;  there  was  nothing  to  see  except  blackness — 
nothing  to  hear  except  frogs  in  a  distant  pool  and  a  little 
stirring  of  half-roused  birds  in  the  bushes. 

Nicolas  remained  for  a  moment  more  kneeling  upon  the 
path — recoiling  backwards,  as  though  that  incredible  minute 
had  been  a  buffet  in  the  face.  His  terrified  hearing  was  ad¬ 
justed  to  a  new  sound  now — a  very  loud  universal  rhythmic 
sighing,  punctuated  by  tiny  moans  ;  it  was  another  minute 
before  he  realized  that  this  new  menace  was  the  sound  of 
his  own  breathing.  “  That  settles  it,”  he  thought,  rising 
shakily  to  his  feet.  “  I  am  distraught.  I  am  seeing  things 
and  hearing  things  that  are  not  there.  I  am  so  terribly  tired 
that — now — within  a  few  minutes  of  safety — my  senses  are 
betraying  me.  That  light — that  screaming — couldn't  possibly 
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have  happened.  A  house  is  either  full  of  people  or  empty. 
People  don’t  occur  in  spasms,  like  earthquakes.  I  am  simply 
misled  by  the  fact  that  all  my  life  I  have  been  able  to  count  on 
the  reliability  of  my  senses.  But  now  they  are  tired  ;  they 
are  liars.  Wait — wait  a  little  minute;  I  shall  rest,  I  shall  be 
clean  and  safe  in  one  little  minute  ;  I  shall  be  calm  and  able 
to  believe  all  that  I  see  and  hear.  How  could  I  be  entirely 
myself  after  such  horrors — how  could  I  be  less  than  distraught  ? 
If  I  were  reading  a  story  about  a  man  who  had  been  hunted 
for  fifty-one  hours  without  sleep,  should  I  think  it  surprising 
if  that  man  were  represented  as  suffering  from  delusions  ? 
How  natural,  I  should  think — what  a  well-told  and  likely 
story  I 

And,  come  to  think  of  it,  there  was  a  dreamlike  look  and 
sound  about  that  burst  of  light — that  yell  of  voices.  There 
was  a  veil  between  me  and  my  senses  during  that  minute. 
“  Poor  tired  Nick  .  .  .  poor  Nick  the  Debonair,”  he  thought, 
and  imagined  Lovely  Women  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Yet, 
as  still  his  reason  doubted,  imagination  supplied  him  with 
another  explanation.  Perhaps  the  lights  he  had  seen  were 
refracted  by  some  odd  unseen  angle  of  surface,  from  the 
servants’  quarters,  which,  he  had  already  noticed,  were  in  a 
bustle  of  activity.  Certainly  the  voices  had  echoed  strangely 
close — but  the  sound  had  seemed  to  come  from  all  over  the 
sky  ;  you  can’t  really  tell,  with  light  and  sound,  how  they  will 
slant  and  rebound  in  the  eerie  darkness.  “  That's  the  ex¬ 
planation,”  thought  Nicolas.  ”  Some  door  was  opened  and 
shut  again  by  some  squawking  servant  bitch  in  the  far  wing 
of  the  house.  It  was  reflection  and  echo  that  lied — not  the 
perceptions  of  Nicolas  the  Debonair.” 

He  stilled  his  own  breathing  and  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
as  though  before  an  audience.  He  moved  on  along  the  path. 
There  was  no  more  sound  ;  no  glimmer  of  light.  The  dark¬ 
ness  seemed  to  have  grown  thicker,  but,  as  though  by  accident, 
he  found  his  fingers  gliding  over  the  glass  pane  of  the  side 
door  he  sought.  He  held  his  breath  and  turned  the  knob. 
It  gave  a  faint  contralto  groan  and  a  click.  He  held  his  breath 
again,  and  then  pushed  the  door  slowly  open.  He  stood  just 
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inside  with  his  back  to  the  door,  which,  swinging  gently  in 
the  light  breeze,  gave  his  tense  shoulders  a  soft  blow.  Now 
he  could  see  that  each  gas-bracket  round  the  walls  of  his 
cousin’s  wide  hall  showed  a  pinprick  of  light.  Some  one  must 
be  expected.  The  girls,  perhaps,  returning  for  their  ball. 
He  must  not  waste  time,  he  thought,  and  he  felt  his  way  round 
the  familiar  wall  towards  the  lavatory  door.  He  could  hear 
the  caked  mud  crackling  round  his  boots  ;  that  wide ,  stealthy, 
creeping  sound  was  the  echo  of  his  own  rustling  movements  ; 
he  mustn’t  be  deceived  by  such  fancies  again. 

His  antennae  hands  explored  the  wall  as  his  feet  shuffled 
tentatively  along  ;  a  little  detour  round  a  chair — here  was  the 
wall  again,  and  a  piece  of  silk  hanging  bunched  against  it ; 
the  rough  skin  of  his  finger-tips  caught  in  a  thread  of  the 
silk  ;  what  was  this  soft  solidity  behind  the  silk  ?  What  was 
this  warmth — it  couldn’t  be  the  naked  fiesh  of  an  arm  ?  .  .  . 

“  Lights — lights  !  ”  screamed  a  voice  so  close  to  him  that 
it  seemed  to  be  inside  his  head.  Instantly  there  was  shouting, 
screaming,  and  laughter  from  every  corner  of  the  hall,  and 
within  a  couple  of  seconds,  light  fiooded  everything.  The 
room  foamed  over  with  dazzling  light  and  silly  laughter  ;  the 
glitter  of  teeth,  the  shaking  of  shoulders,  seemed  to  shiver 
the  light  into  bubbles. 

Deadly  afraid,  feeling  nausea  rising  in  his  throat  and  hysteria 
in  his  brain,  Nicolas  set  his  back  against  the  wall  and  forced 
himself  to  look,  between  cramped  eyelids,  at  the  incredible 
scene  that  had  burst  into  life  before  him.  Below  every  gas¬ 
bracket  stood  a  young  man  in  evening  dress  ;  each  had  ob¬ 
viously  just  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  stationed 
there,  by  turning  up  the  light  under  his  charge.  With  the 
exception  of  these  amateur  officials,  all  the  thirty  or  forty  men 
and  women  in  the  hall  stood  in  couples,  in  arch  interrupted 
kissing  poses.  Coy  squeals  from  the  women,  and  excited 
falsetto  yawpings  from  the  men  overflowed  the  tall  walls  ; 
women’s  scents  and  the  smell  of  spirits  drove  sanity  out  of  the 
stuffy  air.  The  room  that  had  been  so  safe  and  so  silent  now 
swirled  with  danger ;  danger  toppled  over  the  walb,  like 
liquid  over  the  brim  of  a  too-suddenly  filled  glass.  For  a 
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minute,  Nicolas  did  not  feel  as  if  he  were  noticed.  Each 
couple  waved  and  reeled  in  a  separate  gust  of  hysterical 
amorous  laughter ;  each  couple  pointed  at  other  couples — 
“  Do  look  at  Masha — ah-ah,  Kostya,  who  have  you  got  hold  of 
— 00,  you  naughty  little  brother,  what  would  your  wife  say 
to  that  ?  ”  Then  Nicolas  looked  at  the  young  woman  on 
whose  forearm  his  numb  fingers  still  rested.  She  was  staring 
at  him,  she  was  dumb  with  amazement,  recoiling  from  him 
against  the  shoulder  of  her  partner  whose  noisy  attention 
was  caught  in  another  direction.  She  was  a  beautiful  child, 
gaudily  dressed,  a  stranger  to  Nicolas. 

After  a  moment  she  began  to  shriek,  “  But  look — look — look 
at  this  I  ”  At  first  her  voice  was  not  heard  in  the  din,  but 
she  tugged  at  her  partner,  who  turned  to  look,  and  their 
combined  cries  of  surprise  drew,  little  by  little,  the  attention 
of  their  friends.  More  and  more  faces  turned  in  Nicolas’s 
direction,  each  face  drilled  with  round  holes  representing 
astonished  open  mouths  and  eyes.  The  noise  died  away,  every 
one  now  looked  expectantly  at  the  stranger.  Nicolas,  his  body 
paralysed  with  fear,  still  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  into  his 
mind  flashed  a  tiny  quiet  picture  of  himself  as  a  little  boy, 
hiding  in  a  haycock  from  a  nurse  who  ranged  about  the  field 
calling — “  Nikki,  Nikki  ”  and  could  not  find  him.  He  was 
conscious  for  a  moment  of  nothing  at  all  except  this  ineffably 
safe  vision.  It  almost  created  round  him  the  tent  of  invisibility 
he  so  terribly  needed. 

Then  his  eyes,  dazed  with  their  futile  dream,  saw  his 
youngest  girl  cousin  Maria  moving  towards  him  across  the 
room,  dragging  by  the  hand  a  stout,  grinning  young  man. 

“  Why,  Nick,”  cried  his  cousin.  “  How  in  the  world  did 
you  get  here  ?  And — darling  Nick — so  dirty — looking  like  a 
drunken  carter — what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

Nicolas  did  not  speak.  His  mouth  was  too  dry.  He  moved 
his  jaws,  trying  to  get  saliva  to  run  into  his  mouth,  but  he  made 
no  sound.  His  cousin  came  close  to  him  and  laid  an  affectionate 
hand  on  his  arm. 

“  Never  mind,  dear  little  cousin  ;  I  was  only  joking.  Your 
Maryusha  doesn’t  mind  how  dirty  you  are.  You’ve  been 
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hunting,  I  suppose.  You  look  tired  and  you’ve  scratched  your 
cheek.  It  was  sweet  of  you  to  come — on  my  birthday.  You 
must  have  been  surprised  at  our  reception  of  you.  We  were 
playing  an  awfully  good  game — you  all  move  about  in  the  dark, 
and  you  have  to  kiss  the  first  person  you  touch  and  then  the 
lights  go  up  !  It’s  a  perfect  scream  of  a  game.  Look — I’ve 
just  had  the  great  thrill  of  being  kissed  by  our  local  Chief  of 
Police  !  ”  She  gaily  wagged  the  hand  of  the  man  she  had 

led  across.  “  Let  me  introduce  you  to  Police-Chief  B - 

— my  cousin,  the  Notorious  Nikki  D - .” 

Nicolas  still  made  no  sound.  He  was  just  conscious 
enough  to  watch  for  the  policeman’s  expression  to  change 
as  the  name  of  the  Notorious  Nikki  D— —  was  spoken.  “  A 
clever  man,”  thought  Nicolas,  without  caring  very  much. 
“  He  gives  no  sign  of  his  amazement.”  But  he  really  did  not 
care  ;  his  heart  was  safe  in  his  childhood,  in  a  haycock-tent 
of  safety.  “  Nikki,  Nikki  ”,  called  the  nurse — and  could 
not  find  him. 

He  saw  his  elderly  cousin,  Alyosha,  advancing  towards  him 
from  the  foot  of  the  stair.  ”  Well,  Nick — this  is  a  surprise. 
You  are  an  amazing  fellow.  One  never  knows  where  you’ll 
spring  from  next.  My  dear  boy — what  a  state  you’re  in.  . 
you’ve  been  hunting,  of  course.” 

”  Hunted,”  thought  Nicolas.  He  even  tried  to  utter  the 
word,  but  his  throat  still  refused. 

”  How  lucky  you  turned  up  on  Maryusha’s  birthday. 
Come  upstairs  and  I’ll  lend  you  some  clean,  dry  things  to  put 
on. 

Come  upstairs.  Instantly  Nicolas’s  sanctuary-seeking  heart 
was  upstairs,  alone  with  Alyosha,  in  a  quiet  room  ;  his  lips, 
now  articulate  in  anticipation,  were  hot  with  words.  “  Alyosha 
— help  me — ^help  me.  I’m  trusting  you,  Alyosha,  to  have 
a  wonderful  plan — to  get  me  away  this  minute,  before  that 
slow-witted  policeman  makes  up  his  mind  what  to  do  about 
arresting  me.”  That  was  what  Alyosha  was  for — to  have  a 
wonderful  plan  ;  that  was  Alyosha’s  justification — a  dull  god’s 
justification — ^the  saving  of  a  hunted  lion.  There  was  no  time 
for  the  debonair  mask  now.  Nicolas  was  too  unfairly 
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threatened — too  much  afraid,  to  wrap  that  gay  cloak  about  him 
now.  It  was  a  hiding  place  he  needed — not  a  domino. 

“  But  while  you*re  here,”  went  on  Alyosha  in  his  raucous, 
kind,  ponderous  voice,  ”  you  must  meet  these  dear  people,  who 
are  helping  us  to  celebrate  our  Maryusha’s  birthday.  Nicolas 

Petrovitch  D - ,  I  am  introducing  you  to  Ivan  Dmitri vitch, 

our  Chief  of  Police  (ah — Maryusha  has  already  introduced 

you) —  .  .  .  Here  is  Councillor  S - ,  our  man  of  law.  .  .  . 

Captain  T - (come  forward,  Pavel  Sergeievitch — don’t  be 

shy  .  .  .),  who  catches  criminals  for  us.  .  .  .  Olga  Petrovna, 
who  knows  more  about  law,  we  all  say,  than  her  lawyer  husband 
— eh.  Judge  ?  And  this  is.  .  .  .”  He  droned  out  names  and 
official  titles — slyly — respectfully — tersely — self-consciously — 
and  every  other  name  he  uttered  seemed  to  Nicolas  to  be  the 
name  of  an  enemy.  Here  he  was,  then,  being  handed  over — 
bound — gagged — to  that  tribe  of  enemies  he  had  sweated  and, 
suffered  and  almost  died  to  avoid.  The  Law — the  Law — 
the  Law — the  word  rang  like  a  recurring  discordant  note  in 
the  booming  monotony  of  his  cousin’s  voice. 

During  the  first  minute  of  Alyosha’s  recitative,  Nicolas 
pulled  himself  together  enough  to  try  and  catch  his  cousin’s 
eye.  “  Stop  speaking — stop  speaking ;  you  are  murdering 
me,”  his  dry  lips  would  have  said.  But  Alyosha’s  eyes,  penned 
in  behind  thick  beaming  glasses,  were  not  observant.  And 
after  that  one  soundless  appeal,  Nicolas  gave  up.  He  held  his 
head  high  and  met  the  glance  of  each  menacing  stranger 
steadily,  waiting  for  the  word,  “  What — what  are  you  saying  ? 

Nicolas  Petrovitch  D - }  But  this  is  The  Criminal ;  this 

is  the  man  who  drugged  his  guard — escaped  by  leaping  forty 
feet  from  a  window.  Seize  him — hold  him.” 

Before  aU  these  Lovely  Women,  Nicolas  the  Debonair  would 
be  humiliated  —  seized  —  pushed  —  frogmarched  —  reviled — 
laughed  at.  His  fainting  mind  roused  itself  to  set  the  stage 
for  the  dreadful  scene.  In  a  minute — in  a  minute  now — the 
curtain  would  go  up  on — ^what  ?  On  nothing  but  an  igno¬ 
minious  and  bungled  exit,  from  a  situation  so  gallantly,  so 
arduously  arrived  at.  This  was  fame  turned  sour.  He 
watched  the  faces  for  the  spark  of  memory  that  would 
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set  his  fame  alight  and  burn  his  brave  show  to  ashes. 

While  he  was  looking  at  the  eye  of  the  Colonel  whom 
Alyosha  had  just  named,  he  heard  a  voice — the  trembling  old 

tenor  voice  of  the  judge — say,  “  Nicolas  Petrovitch  D - / 

Aren’t  you  the  man  who  ...” 

Nicolas  turned  his  eyes  to  meet  the  speaker’s,  but  they  saw 
only  blackness.  The  show  was  over.  Oh,  shut  your  eyes 
now,  you  Lovely  Women.  Be  merciful  at  last  and  shut  your 
eyes. 

”  —  the  man  who  won  an  English  four-in-hand  at  baccarat 
three  years  ago  in  Petersburg,  and  drove  it  into  a  ballroom  ?  ” 

There  was  complete  stillness  in  Nicolas’s  mind.  He  heard 
his  lips — articulate  at  last — say,  ”  Oh  ...  so  you  do  read  the 
newspapers  sometimes.  .  .  .  I  was  beginning  to  wonder.  .  . 

”  Why — what  do  you  mean  ?  ”  cried  Alyosha.  ”  Have  you 
been  getting  into  the  news  again  ?  You  are  a  character,  Nikki. 
What  is  it  this  time,  for  Heaven’s  sake  ?  ” 

There  was  another  silence,  as  deep  as  a  well.  Then  Nicolas 
heard  his  own  lonely  voice,  cracking  a  little,  say,  ”  Haven’t 
you  seen  today’s  newspapers  ?  ” 

”  Today’s  papers  ?  Not  the  local  rag,  of  course — Good 
Lord,  no,”  said  the  jocular  captain  of  the  guard.  ”  Who 
on  earth  would  read  the  local  rag  Cattleshows — village 
wrestling  championships — back-street  brawls  .  .  .  my  dear 
fellow — too,  too  awfully  provincial,  these  Polish  papers.  No, 
we  get  real  news  out  of  the  Moscow  papers — only  a  few  hours 
late,  and  real  stuff — worth  waiting  for.” 

”  Important  news  comes  to  us  by  telegraph,”  said  Alyosha, 
anxious  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  district. 

”  Oh,  yes,  really  important  news  comes  to  us  by  telegraph,” 
echoed  the  policeman. 

”  But  why  do  you  ask,  Nikki  ?  ”  asked  Maryusha.  “  Have 
you  suddenly  turned  into  a  World  Figure — are  we  behind  the 
times  again  ?  ” 

Life  rushed  back  into  Nicolas’s  body  and  brain.  He 
thought  violently,  ”  Important  news !  Am  I  not  important 
news  ?  Ignorant  fools.  Ignorant  fools.  Content  to  imagine 
that  they  have  a  common  visitor — a.  common,  sweaty  young 
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man  just  in  from  a  vulgar  hunting  trip.  Ignorant  fools.’* 

“  A  World  Figure  ?  ”  he  shouted,  and  drew  a  deep  breath 
for  the  words  that  should  enlighten  these  heathens — inform 
these  petty  know-nothings. 

“  A  world  figure — and  a  very  grubby  figure  too,”  said 
Alyosha,  and  seized  his  arm  affectionately.  “  You  must  tell 
us  all  about  it  when  you’ve  had  a  wash  and  a  meal.” 

Nicolas,  stumbling  upstairs  in  his  cousin’s  wake,  suddenly 
felt  that  he  had  left  the  World  Figure  behind  ;  there  in  that 
chattering  crowd  down  in  the  hall,  the  World  Figure  stood  with 
its  back  to  the  wall,  deserted  by  its  informing  spirit — ^Nicolas 
himself.  There  stood  the  orphaned  thing,  challenging  the 
crowd  of  ignorant  fools,  his  lips  parted  to  utter  words  that 
would  never  be  spoken  now  ;  its  breath  inhaled — never  to  be 
breathed  out  laden  with  a  great  boast.  The  World  Figure 
faded  ;  nothing  remained  now  to  betray  Nicolas  ;  life  had 
been  withdrawn  from  that  idiot  dummy — only  just  in  time. 
Life,  in  the  form  of  this  living,  tired  Nicolas,  was  being  drawn 
away,  toiling  up  the  stairs  towards  safety,  on  sore,  exhausted 
feet.  The  bereaved  ghost  faded  obscurely — a  mere  memory 
now,  in  fifty  different  consciousnesses.  Its  epitaph  was  spoken 
in  an  indifferent  phrase  that  floated  up  to  him  by  chance,  from 

an  eddy  of  talk  below.  “  Nicolas  D -  .  .  .  that  must  be 

Count  Peter’s  youngest  boy.  .  .  .” 

In  his  cousin’s  dim,  quiet  room,  Nicolas  reviewed  in  his  mind 
the  best  words  in  which  to  explain  his  dilemma.  The  important 
thing  was  to  find  some  means  of  prompting  his  cousin  to  the 
position  of  saviour  without  reducing  himself  to  the  humiliating 
rank  of  pleader. 

But  as  he  opened  his  lips  to  utter  the  words  that  had  occurred 
to  him,  he  found  himself  instantly  in  tears,  clinging  to  his 
cousin’s  arm.  “  Alyosha — ^Alyosha — don’t  let  them  get  me. 
.  .  .”  And  through  his  childish  tears,  he  watched,  with  a 
humble  joy,  the  dull  face  of  Alyosha  transfigure  itself — adjust 
itself  nobly  to  the  emergency. 


IN  THE  CORDILLERAS 


By  Rosita  Forbes 

IT  would  be  impossible  to  be  rude  to  a  llama.  She  wouldn’t 
even  notice  it.  She  has  the  dignity  and  the  curves  of  a 
Victorian  dowager.  She  carries  her  head  with  the  same 
unconscious  arrogance,  and  if  she  does  happen  to  spit  it  is 
with  the  air  of  a  great  lady  taking  snuff.  Not  for  her  the  angles 
and  the  flimsy  clothing  of  modernity.  The  llama’s  wool  is 
sufficiently  thick  to  represent  rows  of  Victorian  petticoats 
worn  one  on  top  of  the  other  and  secured  with  the  tape  buttons 
which  for  some  unknown  reason  suggest  virginity  !  Her 
feet  might  have  been  crushed  into  the  heel-less  sandals  of 
the  nineties,  always  a  size  too  small.  Her  nose  is  at  an  angle 
which  today  would  be  considered  snobbish,  for  the  llama 
cannot  forget  that  she  is  royal  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  housemaids. 

It  was  in  a  Bolivian  gorge  that  I  first  saw  these  delicious 
animals,  stepping  delicately,  their  ears  arched,  so  that  above 
their  brows  they  carried  twin  crescents  of  the  true  believer. 
On  either  side  the  mountains  thrust  their  winged  v'ay  upwards. 
Castles  of  rock  with  battlements,  bastions  and  towers  were 
poised  upon  the  highest  peaks.  Round  them  hosts  of  cactus 
were  drilling.  Their  ranks  were  as  regular  as  a  parade  of 
guards.  When  their  truncheon-like  stems  broke  into  fur  at 
the  top,  it  was  because  they  were  wearing  bearskins. 

It  was  a  fantastic  valley  narrowing  to  a  cleft  12  feet  wide 
through  which,  on  account  of  loose  boulders,  the  car  could 
scarcely  pass.  It  was  midwinter,  but  the  colours  were  the 
yellows  and  russet-browns  of  autumn.  Above  the  river  which 
we  crossed  and  re-crossed,  the  tassels  of  the  pampas  grass 
were  faintly  golden.  The  cliffs  were  stained  with  amber, 
saffron,  rust-red,  and  the  angry  greys  of  iron.  Even  the  cactus 
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were  brown.  Streaks  of  snow  accentuated  the  shadows, 
and  salt,  equally  white,  was  powdered,  along  the  edge  of  the 
stream.  In  contrast  to  this  metallic  autumn  were  the  petunia 
cloaks  of  the  Indians,  the  scarlet  saddle-cloths  of  donkeys  and 
the  gentian  blues  or  cherry-coloured  wools  from  which  women 
seated  under  grass  shelters  beside  a  row  of  gourds  or  clay  jars 
containing  chicha  were  weaving  yarn. 

Wherever  there  was  pasture  among  the  seared  golden  rocks, 
llamas  fed  with  the  percipience  of  epicures  testing  a  new  chef. 
Perhaps  in  reality  they  are  a  cross  between  a  camel  and  a 
sheep,  but  they  look  as  if  they  had  cat  blood  in  them.  In 
their  movements  they  are  swift  and  boneless  as  the  Persian 
which  ties  itself  into  knots  while  chasing  its  own  tail,  but  I’ve 
never  seen  llamas  playing.  They  have  neither  youth  nor  age, 
for  they  are  strictly  brought  up  according  to  traditions  in¬ 
herited  from  a  line  of  distinguished  ancestors.  For  instance, 
they  may  not  be  driven  from  one  pasture  to  another  un¬ 
chaperoned.  When  an  Indian  is  in  charge  of  a  mixed  or 
female  flock  he  must  be  accompanied  by  his  wife  or  a  woman 
related  to  him.  This  regulation  is  supposed  to  have  descended 
from  the  Incas  under  whom  the  llama  shared  something  of 
the  divinity  of  his  master.  There  were  countless  thousands 
of  them  in  the  mountains,  but  they  all  belonged  to  the  Inca. 
The  black  ones  were  sacred  to  the  Sun,  in  whose  honour  they 
were  sacrificed  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  solstice  or  the 
equinox.  Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  the  Incas  offered 
human  victims  to  their  deity,  but  the  hearts  and  bowels  of 
black  llamas  were  torn  out  on  the  stone  of  sacrifice  in  Cuzco 
before  a  multitude  which  hailed  the  rising  sun,  and  from  the 
fall  of  blood  priests  augured  the  future. 

The  llama  has  always  been  the  philosophic  victim  of  the 
Indian.  Today,  his  dung  is  the  only  fuel  known  in  the  stone- 
built  huts  ten  to  sixteen  thousand  feet  up  in  the  Andes,  where 
the  turf  is  sufficiently  polished  and  pallid  to  merit  the  term 
lunar.  His  bones  are  made  into  musical  instruments.  His 
meagre  flesh  is  cut  into  strips  and  hung  out  like  highly  coloured 
laundry  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  wind.  His  wool  provides  every 
form  of  garment  which  the  Indians  wear,  and  his  hide  gives 
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them  leather.  The  Incas  never  killed  a  female  llama,  and 
their  descendants  never  kill  a  young  one. 

The  Indians  of  the  Cordillera  appear  to.  be  devoted  to  their 
flocks,  whom  they  regard  more  or  less  as  relations.  When 
the  llama  comes  of  age  a  party  is  given  ;  the  animal’s  ears  are 
pierced,  as  were  the  ears  of  Incan  youths  when  they  had 
passed  the  tests  of  chivalry,  and  gaily-coloured  tufts  of  wool 
are  knotted  through  the  holes  instead  of  the  heavy  ear-rings 
which  distorted  the  lobes  of  the  children  of  the  Sun.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  the  llama  works.  He  is  the  only  means  of  trans¬ 
port  in  the  mountains.  He  carries  silver  from  the  mines  at 
12  cents  per  loo  lb.  which  is  the  maximum  load,  but  his 
working-day  is  limited  to  4  hours  and  he  never  does  overtime. 
If  he  is  too  heavily  loaded,  he  sits  down  with  the  greatest 
possible  dignity  and  waits  to  be  relieved.  He  does  not  roll 
about,  bellow  and  gnash  his  teeth,  as  does  the  camel.  His 
supercilious  surprise  expresses  that,  like  Queen  Victoria,  he 
is  NOT  amused. 

The  Indian  never  beats  his  llama.  When  he  wants  to 
remove  it  from  the  path  of  a  motor,  he  seizes  it  in  his  arms  and 
pushes.  He  drives  his  flock  with  a  sling,  not  unlike  those  in 
Polynesia,  which  he  whirls  round  his  head,  uttering  instruc¬ 
tions  or  protests  mixed  up  with  familiarities.  He  loves  the 
soft-coated  curves  of  his  beasts,  reminiscent  of  the  voluptuous 
dimensions  of  courtesans  when  figures  were  fashionable  and 
provocative. 

There  are  innumerable  resemblances  between  the  Quechua 
or  the  Aymara  and  the  llama  from  whom  he  is  scarcely  ever 
separated.  They  must  speak  the  same  language.  It  is  ludi¬ 
crous  to  see  the  efforts  of  traffic  police  to  interfere  with  a 
flock  in  a  busy  city  street,  of  horrified  vergers  blocking  the 
door  of  a  church  into  which  llamas,  by  right  of  their  ancient 
kinship  with  the  sun,  feel  disposed  to  enter,  of  a  battalion 
suddenly  confronted  with  an  equally  disciplined  and  much 
less  concerned  troup,  in  fact  of  any  official  attempt  to  control 
the  philosophic  beasts,  who  look  with  the  eyes  of  Hathor  to 
an  immeasurable  past  and  an  equally  remote  future.  When 
heated  public  servants  have  given  up  the  struggle,  a  child  in 
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rags  will  advance  leisurely,  a  wad  of  coca  in  its  cheek  and  a 
sling  in  its  dirty  little  hand.  It  will  say  a  few  words  of  remon¬ 
strance  and  immediately  the  llamas  will  proceed  upon  their 
business. 

In  a  town  the  attitude  of  these  entrancing  animals  is  the 
exact  blend  of  tolerance  and  disapproval  affected  by  the  less 
unwieldy  dowagers  of  the  last  century,  but  in  the  mountains 
they  are  at  home.  Like  the  Indian,  they  fear  neither  cold 
nor  poverty.  Inured  to  hardship  and  the  heights,  they  are 
ascetics,  who,  transferred  to  the  easy  life  of  the  lowlands, 
sicken  and  die.  Like  the  Indians,  they  can  remain  immobile 
for  hours,  reflectively  chewing,  not  coca,  but  the  sparse  grass 
of  the  summits,  while  they  rejoice  in  their  solitude  and  the 
silence  surrounding  them. 

The  llama  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Asia,  but 
the  first  ages  must  have  been  something  of  a  merry-go-round 
in  which  each  race  and  each  species  deliberately  went  some¬ 
where  else  !  The  Indian  also  is  supposed  to  have  wandered 
from  the  East  by  way  of  the  Bering  Straits,  but  if  he  traversed 
North  America  he  did  so,  according  to  a  Yankee  biologist, 
“  without  leaving  so  much  as  a  trouser  button  ”  to  mark  his 
progress.  Both  llama  and  Indian  have  been  unaffected  by  the 
human  cataclysms  which  have  swept  across  the  Andes.  The 
Chimu  tyrants,  the  beneficent  Incan  despots,  the  Conquista- 
dores  with  their  terrifying  horses,  the  Jesuits  with  the  whip  in 
one  hand  and  the  gospels  in  the  other,  the  Viceroys  with  their 
expensive  mistresses  and  the  Inquisition  with  its  equally 
extravagant  requisitions,  the  generals  and  politicians  and 
patriots  who  fought  in  the  names  of  nations  yet  unformed 
and  incidentally  acquired  both  fame  and  fortune  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  pioneers  and  explorers,  the  motors,  aeroplanes 
and  lorries,  the  salesmen  and  the  agents,  the  tourists  and 
miners  and  tramps — none  of  these  have  had  any  effect  upon 
the  Indian.  Neither  torture,  nor  work,  nor  schooling,  nor 
wealth  has  altered  his  point  of  view. 

Like  the  llama  he  has  never  been  irresponsibly  young.  He 
is  alien  to  the  Eastern  in  his  comprehension  of  eternity.  For 
him  the  age  of  aviation,  of  steam,  of  machinery  is  no  more 
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important  than  the  autocracy  of  the  Spaniards  or  the  Com¬ 
munism  of  the  Incas.  He  expects  nothing  from  anyone. 
Ignorant  of  the  world  crisis,  he  spins  his  own  yarn,  weaves 
his  own  clothes  and  bedding,  ferments  his  own  raw  spirit, 
cooks  his  own  bread  and  worships  in  the  image  of  the  famous 
black  Christ  at  Cuzco  the  elemental  gods  with  whom  for 
thousands  of  years  his  ancestors  have  been  familiar.  He  looks 
after  his  own  flocks,  believes  in  his  own  devils,  plays  his  own 
sad  music  on  a  flute  made  from  the  thigh  bone  of  a  llama 
and,  if  as  the  Incan  legends  assert,  his  race  was  born  of  stones, 
he  is  himself  a  stone,  inert,  tired  and  hard.  He  has  the  im¬ 
mobility  of  his  own  rocks,  the  thinness  of  mountain  beasts,  a 
hairless  body  in  keeping  with  the  barren  ranges  and  the  filth 
of  the  long-haired  pigs  among  whom  he  lives  and  sleeps. 
He  can  exist  on  nothing.  He  desires  neither  protection  nor 
medicine  nor  education.  All  he  wants  is  to  be  left  alone  with 
his  herbs,  his  frozen  potatoes  and  his  bag  of  coca  leaves. 

In  vain  did  the  Second  Holy  Council  of  Lima  excommuni¬ 
cate  in  1659  the  drug  which  produced  so  facile  a  paradise  for 
the  faithful  and  the  damned.  Viceroys  were  obliged  to 
authorize  its  use  to  induce  their  Indian  subjects  to  labour  in 
the  mines.  Markham  quotes  sixty-nine  viceregal  edicts  con¬ 
cerning  the  coca  which  Incan  rulers  offered  to  the  Sun  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  and  which  today  serves  the  Indian  of  the 
altiplano  as  wine,  drink,  medicine,  money,  tobacco  and  sleep. 

It  is  by  the  effect  of  coca  that  distances  are  measured. 
Terraces  of  it  are  planted  in  the  fertile  valleys.  Every  village 
market  is  full  of  it.  Each  Indian  carries  a  bag  made  of  cotton 
or  llama  wool  and  out  of  it,  at  least  three  times  a  day,  he  takes 
a  few  leaves,  mixes  them  with  ash  and  sometimes  a  fragment 
of  limestone,  and  pushes  the  ball  into  a  conveniently  flaccid 
cheek. 

When  he  passes  a  crucifix  in  the  mountains  or  a  shrine  at 
the  corner  of  a  village  street,  the  Indian  will  often  remove  the 
half-sucked  coca  from  his  mouth  and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
Christ.  It  is  the  most  precious  offering  he  can  make,  for  he 
has  but  two  loves,  the  llama  who  gives  him  companionship 
and  service  and  the  coca  which  affords  him  brief  glimpses  of 
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heaven.  He  has  but  one  hatred,  which  includes  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  whites  and  the  civilization  by  which  he  has  been 
decimated,  but  neither  altered  nor  impressed. 

The  Indian  never  washes.  His  clothes,  by  which  alone  he 
has  paid  lasting  tribute  to  the  Spanish  occupation,  are  super-  i 

imposed  one  upon  another.  From  their  appearance  one 
would  suppose  them  glued  together  by  filth,  for  the  Indian 
breeds  vermin  as  easily  as  children.  At  four  years  old  one  sees 
the  latter  at  work.  They  are  shepherds  as  soon  as  they  can 
speak,  and  they  cultivate  the  soil  instead  of  learning  to  play, 
but  they  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  earth  as  the  plants.  They 
lie  close  to  it  at  night  and  walk  barefoot  over  it  in  the  day¬ 
time.  They  have  no  needs  that  the  earth  cannot  supply.  ; 

Where  the  East  coast  worships  Ford,  machine  tractors,  pedi¬ 
gree  cattle  and  success ;  where  the  West  coast  worships 
progress  or  the  Pope,  nationalism  or  the  discoverer  of  a  new 
mine,  the  Indians  of  the  mountains  worship  the  soil  which  is 
the  sole  barrier  between  them  and  penury. 

My  last  impression  of  Bolivia,  which  I  traversed  finally  on  a 
troop-train  with  twenty-five  wagons  of  soldiers  and  guns  destined 
for  the  Chaco,  was  of  the  cactus  hosts  pouring  over  ranges  of 
silver,  tin  and  ironstone.  Countless  as  the  armies  of  Jenghiz 
Khan,  they  were  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The  oldest  generals 
assumed  the  proportions  of  forest  trees.  Arrogant  and  in¬ 
dependent,  they  gestured  with  rigid  branches.  Standard- 
bearers  carried  white  flowers  as  stiff  as  stars  cut  out  of  card¬ 
board.  The  bandsmen  bulged  into  fleshy  excrescences  not 
unconnected  of  jazz.  The  sergeants  were  as  hot  and  portly  as 
beefeaters,  but  the  rank  and  file  were  alert  to  see  round  the 
next  corner.  Their  spikes,  glinting  in  the  sunshine,  sug¬ 
gested  rough  trench  coats  and  I  was  amused  at  the  idea  of  the 
cactus,  invariably  anxious  to  do  the  right  thing,  twisted  as 
the  inferiority  complex  which  has  caused  it  to  bristle  in  self- 
defence,  sensitive  to  the  last  degree  and  always  consciously  in 
the  wrong,  hurrying  across  the  mountains,  drooping  beneath 
the  weight  of  its  unsuitable  uniform,  but  like  everyone  else 
in  Bolivia  at  that  moment,  intent  on  reaching  the  battlefield  of 
the  Chaco  ! 
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By  Marjorie  Humphreys 

For  some  time  I  had  been  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
cruising  in  a  small  local  boat  round  some  of  the  less- 
frequented  Greek  islands.  In  particular  I  wanted  to 
visit  the  volcanic  island  of  Santorin,  for  there,  I  had  heard,  it 
should  be  possible  with  very  little  effort  of  imagination  to  find 
dryads  and  naiads  playing  pranks  in  and  out  of  the  innumerable 
smugglers’  caves.  In  London,  however,  it  seemed  to  be' quite 
impossible  to  obtain  any  information  about  transport  between 
the  Greek  islands  :  but  I  should  have  been  less  surprised  by 
this  if  I  had  then  discovered  that  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
even  in  the  tourist  agencies  of  Athens  itself  was  extremely 
unreliable.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  when  you  are  actually  on  the 
boat  that  you  can  discover  the  hour  of  sailing.  At  present, 
owing  to  the  favourable  rate  of  exchange,  it  is  possible  to  travel 
and  to  live  in  Greece  for  a  surprisingly  small  sum,  although  at 
first  the  very  fluid  properties  of  the  drachma,  which  varies  in 
value  with  each  bank,  are  somewhat  bewildering.  For  this 
reason,  money-exchange,  like  everything  else  in  Greece — from 
paying  income-tax  to  buying  fruit — is  a  matter  of  driving  a 
good  bargain. 

As  the  boats  always  leave  Piraeus  for  the  islands  in  the 
evening,  I  thought  that  I  would  spend  the  morning  of  the  day 
upon  which  I  was  destined  to  set  out  for  Santorin  in  visiting 
the  new  excavations  at  the  Keramicos  cemetery.  My  taxi- 
driver  decided  to  take  me  there  by  a  complicated  route  through 
the  narrow  back-streets  and  slums  of  Athens,  and  we  were 
careering  down  a  sharp  incline  when  I  noticed  a  man  pushing 
an  enormous  wardrobe  towards  us.  Neither  he  nor  the  taxi- 
driver  had  the  slightest  intention  of  making  way  for  each  other 
and  so,  without  more  ado,  my  chauffeur  promptly  abandoned 
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me  and  proceeded  to  do  his  utmost  to  strangle  the  man 
with  the  barrow.  Blood  was  flowing  in  all  directions  when 
I  discovered  that,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  brakes  of  the 
taxi  were  only  half-engaged  and  that,  in  consequence,  I  was 
jolting  down  the  hill  into  the  crowd,  which  had  by  then  become 
quite  large.  Having  managed  to  tighten  the  brakes,  I  then 
tried  most  ineffectually  to  pull  my  driver  away  from  his 
opponent  by  holding  on  to  the  coat-tails  of  the  former.  Just 
then,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon,  a  policeman  appeared  on 
the  scene.  He  did  not  seem  particularly  perturbed  by  what 
was,  no  doubt,  to  him  a  daily  occurrence,  and,  after  he  had  hit 
both  the  combatants  on  the  head  with  his  baton,  my  tom  and 
bleeding  chauffeur  crawled  back  into  the  taxi.  By  this  time 
I  was  somewhat  unnerved  and  not  at  all  in  the  right  mood  for 
appreciating  the  newly-excavated  skeletons  in  the  tombs  of 
the  Keramicos  cemetery. 

In  fairness  to  the  Greek  shipping  agencies  I  must  admit 
that  they  had  warned  me  that  this  steamer  is  not  one  of  our 
best  boats  ”  ;  but  as  the  boats  for  Santorin  are  few  and  far 
between  and  my  imagination  was  incapable  of  foreseeing  the 
horrors  that  a  night  on  the  boat  would  hold  for  me,  I  most 
unwisely  ignored  their  warning.  A  ticket  on  a  Greek  transport 
boat  includes  a  sleeping-berth  or,  if  none  is  available,  a  chair 
on  deck.  These  boats  are  about  half  the  size  of  a  channel 
steamer  and  sometimes  carry  some  four  hundred  passengers. 
They  leave  port  seldom  less  than  three  hours  later  than  the 
scheduled  time  for  sailing.  Each  traveller  is  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  entire  family  or  as  many  friends  as  he  can 
muster  to  bid  him  a  touching  farewell,  although  in  all 
probability  he  will  be  returning  within  a  few  days.  There  is 
a  no  limit,  apparently,  to  the  amount  of  live-stock  which 
travellers  transport,  and  the  rails  are  used  as  a  sort  of  rack 
to  wjiich  live  chickens  and  turkeys  are  tied. 

After  forcing  my  way  through  friends  who  were  leaving  and 
goats  and  chickens  that  were  remaining,  I  found  my  cabin  in 
the  very  bottom  of  the  ship  and  partly  under  the  electric  piano 
in  the  saloon.  Watched  by  his  adoring  mother,  a  large  boy 
in  a  black  velvet  suit  performed  on  this  instrument  until  the 
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early  hours,  and  in  addition  to  this  amenity  a  travelling  brass- 
band  gave  rehearsals  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  voyage. 
The  heat  was  stifling,  for  the  electric  fans  seldom  work  ;  and 
one  glance  at  my  berth  showed  me  that  “  the  visitors  ”,  as  the 
Greeks  call  those  crawling  hopping  biting  creatures  which 
invade  all  corners  of  the  boat,  were  assembled  in  full  force. 
Several  times,  when  stopping  at  various  Islands,  the  noise  of 
the  crane  working  over  my  head  became  so  unbearable  that 
I  picked  my  way  through  the  numerous  bodies  on  the  floor  of 
the  saloon  and  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  chair  on  deck.  Even  to 
look  for  one  is  not  easy,  for  in  order  that  the  captain  may  see 
clearly,  the  decks  are  kept  in  complete  darkness  :  and  as, 
when  we  were  departing  from  each  port,  the  funnels  poured 
forth  a  shower  of  wet  soot  over  the  entire  boat,  I  was  forced 
back  to  my  cabin  and  “  the  visitors  ”. 

The  discomforts  of  the  night  were  soon  forgotten  when,  the 
next  afternoon,  we  approached  the  mysterious  black  cliffs  of 
Santorin  rising  steeply  from  the  sea.  I  could  see  the  town  of 
Phera,  pink  in  the  sunlight,  perched  precariously  on  the  summit 
of  the  topmost  ridge.  This  region  of  the  Aegean  Sea  is  often 
extremely  rough  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  descent 
down  the  gangway  to  the  small  boats  which  cluster  round  to 
convey  passengers  to  the  shore  seemed  to  me  a  rather  hazardous 
procedure. 

I  knew  that  the  island  of  Santorin  could  not  boast  of  even 
the  most  modest  inn,  but  I  had  heard  that  the  nuns  at  the 
convent  in  Phera  occasionally  provided  beds  for  enthusiastic 
female  archaeologists.  I  found  great  difficulty  in  making 
myself  understood  on  this  point,  for  everyone  insisted  that  I 
wanted  “  the  monastery  ”,  and  I  did  not  feel  easy  in  mind 
until  I  discovered  that  in  Greek  the  word  monastere  means 
both  convent  and  monastery. 

The  ascent  to  the  town  of  Phera  takes  about  an  hour  on 
a  mule — the  only  method  of  transport  in  Santorin.  It  was 
extremely  hot  and  I  was  thankful,  after  clattering  through  the 
narrow  winding  streets  and  up  several  flights  of  steps,  to  find 
the  convent  and  to  learn  that  the  Mother  Superior  was  willing 
to  give  me  a  bed  and  shelter  for  a  few  nights.  The  convent. 
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converted  from  an  ancient  monastery,  was  a  vast  building 
divided  into  several  parts  which  were  linked  together  by 
winding  cloisters  and  cool  courtyards,  filled  with  beds  of 
flowers  and  by  overhanging  vines  beneath  which  groups  of 
nuns  were  seated.  In  front  of  them  lay  immense  basins 
brimming  over  with  magnificent  grapes,  which  they  were 
sorting  out  for  the  making  of  preserves  and  grape-jams. 

The  room  set  apart  for  my  use  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  main  building  and  adjoined  the  infirmary  and  hospital : 
a  cool  bare  room  with  whitewashed  walls  and  iron-barred 
windows,  through  which  I  could  see  glittering  flat  white 
terraces  and  houses  oriental  in  character,  and  here  and  there 
the  vivid  pink  of  oleanders  springing  up  from  odd  corners. 
The  distant  sea  was  intensely  blue,  and  on  the  summit  of  a 
far  mountain  I  could  just  distinguish  the  monastery  of  St.  Elias 
which  I  had  planned  to  visit  on  the  following  day.  At  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  all  doors  were  bolted,  and  by  the  light 
of  a  small  oil-lamp  I  groped  my  way  along  the  dark  cloisters 
to  my  room.  Three  old  women,  who  reminded  me  of  the 
Witch  of  Endor,  had  been  posted  outside  my  door  in  case  I 
should  need  any  assistance.  The  youngest  of  them  was  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  the  more  sprightly  by  having  pinned 
with  a  large  safety-pin  a  sprig  of  red  hair  on  to  the  front  of 
her  scanty  white  locks.  Not  one  sound  broke  the  utter  silence 
of  the  night,  and  the  moon  through  the  barred  windows  made 
strange  patterns  on  the  whitewashed  walls. 

At  six  o’clock  on  the  following  morning  a  young  Greek 
boy,  who  spoke  a  little  French  and  had  offered  to  accompany 
me  on  my  expedition,  called  for  me  at  the  convent,  and  tying 
the  immense  black  mackintosh  bags,  in  which  the  Mother 
Superior  had  packed  our  lunch,  on  to  the  wooden  saddles  of 
the  mules,  we  set  out  on  our  journey.  Luckily  I  did  not 
realize  what  the  day  held  in  store  for  me,  and  no  amount  of 
enthusiasm  will  ever  induce  me  to  repeat  the  experience  of 
spending  nine  hours  on  a  mule  with  a  wooden  saddle.  For 
the  first  few  hours  we  were  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust ;  and 
as  we  trotted  through  miles  of  vineyards  loaded  with  grapes, 
of  which  my  mule  occasionally  snatched  a  mouthful,  the  Arabic 
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saying,  “Too  much  lady,  too  little  mule  ”  seemed  to  me 
uncomfortably  apt.  I  had  always  mistrusted  the  theory  that 
mules  are  too  sure-footed  to  fall,  and  before  we  had  progressed 
very  far  my  mule  stumbled  over  a  loose  stone,  and  for  several 
disagreeable  seconds  we  were  both  rolling  together  in  the 
hot  dust. 

Our  gradually  ascending  path  led  us  along  the  very  edge  of 
the  black  cliffs,  which  were  riddled  with  many  curious  little 
caves  originally  used  by  smugglers  but,  owing  to  the  many 
volcanic  disturbances,  now  hundreds  of  feet  above  a  sparkling 
sea  that  dashed  itself  against  rocks  of  most  fantastic  shapes. 
Across  the  bay,  where  the  crater  looked  black  and  sullen,  the 
water  is  startlingly  hot.  In  each  of  the  many  little  villages 
through  which  we'  passed,  my  young  companion  had  relatives 
who,  anxious  to  show  their  hospitality,  would  load  us  with 
grapes  and  ply  us  with  home-made  liqueurs  which,  as  the  day 
wore  on,  I  realized  were  exceedingly  potent.  In  these  villages 
my  trousered  legs  were  a  source  of  much  curiosity  and  many 
questions.  When  we  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
on  which  are  the  remains  of  the  prehistoric  town  of  Thera, 
so  violent  a  gale  sprang  up  that,  after  climbing  on  loose  boidders 
for  about  two  hours,  we  were  obliged  to  continue  our  journey 
on  foot.  Twice  the  wind  swept  me  off  my  feet,  and  by  the 
time  that  we  reached  the  astounding  ruins  of  Thera,  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  was  too  exhausted  to  appreciate  what  remained 
of  the  drainage  system  of  a  bygone  age.  Archaeologists, 
studying  and  excavating  in  these  parts,  would  of  course  pitch 
a  camp  and  stay  for  long  periods. 

The  journey  back  to  where  we  had  left  our  mules,  again 
in  the  teeth  of  the  gale,  was  no  easy  matter,  and  when,  after 
climbing  again  for  another  two  hours,  we  reached  the  monastery 
of  St.  Elias,  it  was  nearly  half-past  five  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
earned  my  lunch.  The  monks,  with  their  impressive  beards 
and  their  long  hair  screwed  into  a  little  knot  behind  their 
heads,  were  charmingly  hospitable,  and — not  wanting  to  hurt 
their  feelings — I  felt  obliged  to  accept  the  extremely  pernicious 
liqueurs  which  they  pressed  upon  us.  When,  long  after  sun¬ 
down,  I  returned  weary  and  sore  to  the  convent,  I  found 
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that  the  nuns,  who  had  not  realized  that  1  intended  to  go  so 
far,  were  in  a  great  state  of  perturbation  on  account  of  my 
prolonged  absence.  The  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Santorin 
were  unable  to  agree  whether  or  not  to  adopt  summer  time, 
made  the  hour  of  the  already  infrequent  sailings  a  still  more 
doubtful  matter  and  so,  having  said  my  farewells  to  the  nuns, 
I  climbed  on  to  the  roof  of  the  convent,  watching  and  waiting 
for  my  boat  to  appear  on  the  horizon.  From  this  point  of 
vantage,  the  isle  of  Crete  looked  tantalizingly  near,  but  as  no 
communication  existed  between  the  two  islands,  I  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Piraeus,  the  journey  in  this  case  taking  two  nights 
and  three  days. 

“  Capitaine  Giorgio  ”  of  the  Iperoki  was  a  well-known 
and  most  welcome  caller  at  all  the  Greek  islands.  An  old 
sea-dog  who  had  travelled  the  world  over,  with  a  broad  smile 
and  a  fund  of  entertaining  anecdotes,  he  made  a  great  effort 
to  maintain  some  sort  of  cleanliness  on  his  ship.  At  every  port 
of  call,  the  boat  having  a  large  amount  of  cargo  to  land,  we 
spent  several  hours  ashore,  being  entertained  by  the 
“  Capitaine ’s  ”  friends.  At  Naxos  their  famous  lemon-liqueur 
was  distributed  in  great  quantities,  and  the  two  village  idiots 
gave  a  most  creditable  juggling  performance. 

One  of  the  many  charms  of  the  Greek  isles  is  the  fact  that 
each  differs  entirely  in  the  character  of  its  scenery  from  the 
others. J  Naxos,  with  its  exquisite  undulating  hills  and  its 
Temple  of  Apollo  built  upon  a  wild  and  rocky  promontory 
that  juts  out  into  a  furious  sea,  was  an  entire  contrast  to  the 
isle  of  Syra,  originally  a  more  important  port  than  Piraeus 
itself  and  still  a  busy  town  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  narrow 
cobbled  streets  reminiscent  of  Italian  towns.  On  our  leaving 
Syra  late  at  night,  the  lights  in  every  window  were  alternately 
lit  and  extinguished.  This  was  done  to  salute  the  “  Capitaine  ” 
as  he  sailed  out  of  the  port,  while  he,  with  childish  pleasure, 
acknowledged  the  salute  with  many  piercing  shrieks  of  his 
whistle. 

During  my  journey  to  Crete,  four  large  bulls  occupied  the 
space  on  the  other  side^of  my  cabin,  and  their^restiveness  and 
aroma  were  not  conducive  to  a  peaceful  night’s  sleep.  The 
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Venetian  harbour  of  Candia  was  gaily  decked  with  flags  for  the 
forthcoming  elections  and  made  a  pleasant  foregound  to  the 
high  Cretan  mountains  whose  slopes  are  entirely  covered  with 
vineyards.  I  found  that  my  scepticism  was  entirely  justified 
when  I  had  been  told  that  I  should  find  “  confort  moderne  ” 
at  the  Minos  Palace,  for  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  small 
hotels,  of  which  so  many  exist  in  Greece,  where  sanitation  is 
of  the  most  primitive  order.  On  the  walls  of  my  room  stood 
the  surprising  notice  that  **  no  disputes,  discussions,  monkeys 
or  other  visitors  ”  were  allowed  in  the  bedrooms. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  well  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  Greek 
politics,  but  a  friend,  who  was  prospective  member  for  Crete, 
took  me  with  him  to  his  political  meetings,  which  were  usually 
held  in  small  villages  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  In  this 
manner  I  was  able  to  observe  the  peasants  and  their  customs, 
and  to  pass  through  the  magnificent  vineyards  for  which  Crete 
is  famous.  The  grapes  are  trained  under  poles,  like  hops,  and 
it  is  possible  to  walk  for  miles  under  a  roof  of  gigantic  bunches 
of  grapes.  A  most  pathetic  feature  of  those  inland  villages  is 
the  large  settlements  occupied  by  refugees  from  Asia  Minor. 
In  many  instances  they  are  tenanted  by  families  who,  having 
left  prosperous  positions  and  comfortable  homes,  are  now 
reduced  to  living  in  the  utmost  poverty  and  misery.  Although 
it  is  impossible  for  a  family’s  income  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
three  pounds  per  annum,  their  tiny  houses  are  kept  spotlessly 
clean  and  in  many  cases  are  most  ingeniously  arranged.  The 
mother  of  a  large  and  extremely  intelligent  brood  of  young 
children  once  burst  into  tears  of  gratitude  when  I  gave  her 
one  hundred  drachmas  (about  three  shillings),  a  sum  which 
she  told  me  would  keep  the  entire  family  from  starvation 
during  the  winter  months. 

Canvassing  in  Crete  did  not  take  the  relatively  peaceful 
form  of  other  countries,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  armed  with 
a  revolver  in  order  to  protect  oneself  from  political  adversaries. 
The  meetings  usually  took  place  at  night  in  small  inns  and  by 
the  light  of  an  oil-lamp,  and  after  several  rounds  of  “  ouzou  ” 
the  company  would  become  exceedingly  excited  and  discussions 
would  last  until  the  early  morning  hours. 
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Many  days  could  be  spent  enjoying  the  stupendous  excava¬ 
tions  at  the  palace  of  Knossos,  and  its  oil-jars  would  have  been 
a  delight  to  Ali  Baba  as  hiding-places  for  his  forty  thieves. 
The  few  hours’  visit  of  a  luxury  liner  threw  the  town  of  Candia 
into  a  state  of  great  excitement.  The  natives  donned  their 
best  boaters  (from  Luton),  with  Turkish  trousers,  and  prices 
soared  in  expectancy.  Smart  young  women,  suburban  matrons 
and  young  men  more  enterprising  than  those  who  considered 
it  too  hot  to  disembark,  flooded  the  poverty-stricken  town.  It 
was  not  without  a  sigh  of  relief  that  I  saw  the  lights  of  the 
liner  fade  from  view,  and  the  town  return  to  its  normal  routine, 
feeling  as  if  it  has  been  the  witness  of  some  fantastic  dream. 

*  «  * 

After  so  many  slow  and  uncomfortable  methods  of  travel, 
I  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  conclude  my  trip  by  flying 
from  Athens  to  Salonika  in  one  of  the  new  German  aeroplanes 
which  the  Greek  Government  had  recently  acquired.  By  boat 
this  journey  would  take  at  least  two  days.  By  aeroplane  it 
takes  a  little  less  than  two  hours,  so  that  the  return-journey 
can  be  made  on  the  same  day  at  the  very  low  cost  of  two  pounds. 
Leaving  Athens  at  five  in  the  morning,  you  reach  the  aerodrome 
by  driving  through  the  exquisite  woods  which  lie  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Parnassus. 

Our  route  lay  over  the  mountains  of  Chalcidice  and  the 
fertile  plain  of  Larissa.  Far  beyond  Mount  Olympus,  Mount 
Athos  was  clearly  visible.  A  recent  governor  of  Mount  Athos 
(where  the  rigid  religious  custom  prevents  any  female  creature, 
even  a  chicken,  from  setting  foot)  gave  me  a  most  vivid  des¬ 
cription  of  the  treasures  which  are  hidden  in  the  guarded 
coffers  of  the  monastery.  Although  between  five  and  six 
thousand  monks  live  in  the  monasteries  on  the  Mount,  most 
of  them  are  too  illiterate  to  read  the  priceless  books  which  arc 
contained  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  libraries  in  the  world. 

On  our  return  we  encountered  a  fierce  storm  over  the  bay 
of  Salonika.  Flying  over  a  rainbow,  with  the  sun  reflected  on 
the  water  many  thousands  of  feet  below,  was  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  sight  in  a  country  whose  beauty  amply  compensates 
the  traveller  for  its  entire  lack  of  organization. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

IN  the  mutual  tangle  of  national  efforts,  each  people  trying 
desperately  to  unravel  some  of  the  coil,  one  looks  about 
to  find  a  loose  end,  which  may  be  a  beginning,  and  there 
seem  to  be  only  two  points  at  which  action  can  be  initiated. 

These  are,  of  course,  Germany  and  America. 
^Se'coif*  United  States  has  certainly  the  power  of 

free  movement ;  it  is  not  under  apprehension 
of  anyone,  or  under  obligation  to  anyone  :‘all  its  difficulties  are 
internal,  although,  according  to  the  best  opinion  even  in 
America  itself,  they  can  only  be  met  by  varying  America’s 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yet  even  if  the  United  States 
executive  desired  to  make  such  modifications,  it  could  not : 
partly  because  this  is  one  of  the  inter-lunar  periods  in  the 
American  firmament,  when  the  outgoing  President  feels  that 
he  has  not  the  people  behind  him  and  the  incoming  one  has 
not  yet  been  vested  with  office.  But  the  main  reason  is  that 
the  American  machine  is,  as  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  put  it  fifty 
years  ago,  like  a  safe  with  four- word  locks,  and  unless  you  can 
apply  the  exact  combination  of  letters  to  set  in  motion  the 
Executive,  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
electorate,  nothing  of  importance  will  or  can  be  done. 

So,  if  we  are  looking  for  the  quarter  where  effective  action 
can  begin,  we  must  turn  to  Germany.  There,  at  least,  power 
begins  to  be  unhampered.  In  the  last  resort  the  old  President 
has  Germany  at  his  back,  and  does  not  propose  that  authority 
shall  be  entrusted  to  the  representative  of  any  minority,  even 
though  it  be  a  minority  of  thirteen  millions.  If  any  elected 
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group,  or  groups,  can  form  a  government  secure  of  a  stable 
majority  in  their  Parliament,  then  the  President  is  willing  to 
leave  power  with  them  ;  but  since  the  sections  cannot  reach 
this  modicum  of  agreement,  he  selects  his  own  man  and  tells 
him  to  govern,  with  the  Reichstag  if  he  can,  as  head  of  a 
“  presidial  ”  government,  but,  failing  that,  without  it.  And  to 
all  appearance  Germany  is  prepared  to  acquiesce.  The  only 
effective  opposition  comes  from  Herr  Hitler  and  his  huge 
following  ;  yet  the  signs  indicate  that  their  pressure  is  weaken¬ 
ing.  Any  sudden  electoral  movement,  such  as  that  of  the 
Nazis  has  been,  resulting  from  organised  emotion  generated 
by  rhetoric,  must  by  the  law  of  its  being  rise  or  fall.  It  mani¬ 
fests  itself  by  electoral  responses,  and  the  moment  that  these 
cease  to  show  mounting  figures,  a  drop  is  inevitable.  Mere 
suspicion  of  leakage  in  the  balloon  produces  what  is  suspected, 
and  down  she  sags. 

It  has  been  made  plain  that  the  President  is  perfectly  willing 
to  entrust  Herr  Hitler  with  a  large  degree  of  power,  as  part 
of  a  combination,  but  that  Herr  Hitler  refuses 

^Go^rnt*  enter  any  such  coalition.  He  must  have 
all  or  nothing  ;  he  must,  in  fact,  be  put  in  a 
position  to  challenge  the  President’s  authority.  This  attitude 
no  doubt  is  approved  by  the  bulk  of  his  following  ;  it  appeals 
to  the  imagination.  But  the  old  man’s  appeal  reaches  wider 
and  deeper  than  the  young  man’s,  and  if  it  is  to  be  a  choice 
between  dictatorships,  Germany  prefers  Hindenburg — even 
when  he  chooses  to  put  the  power  into  the  hands  of  a  soldier, 
whose  ability  no  one  doubts,  but  who  has  no  parliamentary 
support  worth  mentioning.  It  is  all  very  odd  to  our  ideas,  and 
to  those  of  the  French  not  only  odd  but  disquieting ;  yet  I 
cannot  see  that  it  is  undemocratic.  Hindenburg  owes  his 
authority  to  a  perfectly  straight  vote  of  the  German  people, 
recently  renewed  ;  he  is  there  by  democratic  sanction  to  see 
that  the  German  people’s  government  is  carried  on.  If  the 
parliamentary  system  provides  him  with  a  workable  machinery 
he  will  watch  it  working ;  if  not,  he  has  reserve  powers  to 
supersede  it,  and  Germany  is  willing  that  he  should  not  only 
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have  them  but  use  them.  Even  within  the  Nazi  ranks — and 
at  the  top — there  are  symptoms  of  yielding  to  Hindenburg’s 
authority,  rather  than  to  Hitler’s. 


But  unhappily  things  are  still  in  transition  :  General  von 
Schleicher  is  still  endeavouring  to  secure  parliamentary 
support  and  is  not  yet  driven  to  the  point  at 
which,  dispensing  with  parliament,  he  must 
depend  on  the  results  shown  by  efficiency 
to  justify  his  government’s  existence.  In  this  transition  stage 
it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  make  any  advance  towards  inter¬ 
national  agreement  which  will  not  give  a  new  forward  impetus 
to  the  ebbing  tide  of  Hitlerism.  Yet,  even  under  these  dis¬ 
advantages,  he  has  agreed  to  enter  again  into  the  discussions 
as  to  disarmament,  on  receiving  assurances  which  give  at  least 
a  verbal  recognition  of  Germany’s  claim  to  equal  status.  This 
is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  mutual  declaration  between  the  four 
great  European  Powers  that  they  will  not  resort  to  force  in  any 
difficulties  between  them.  So  far,  all  is  reassuring.  But  once 
more  Germany  has  carried  her  point  by  a  threat — for  she  had 
threatened  to  re-arm  in  defiance  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
What  will  happen  next  when  she  demands,  as  she  certainly 
will  demand,  rectification  of  her  eastern  frontiers  ?  Is  it  not 
humanly  possible  for  the  Great  Powers  to  re-assess  Germany’s 
claim  and  Poland’s,  and  so  arrive  at  an  Eastern  Locarno  ? 
Clearly  this  is  not  possible  unless  Germany  is  to  get  some¬ 
thing,  and  not  possible  either  if  Germany  is  to  get  all  that  she 
now  claims — for  Poland’s  consent  is  essential.  The  thing 
may  be  difficult ;  but  will  it  be  easier  after  Germany  has 
acquired  not  only  theoretical  but  actual  equality  in  arms  ? 
Would  Locarno  have  been  possible  if  Germany  had  not  been 
disarmed  ?  Consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  vanquished 
is  good,  but  it  cannot  be  pushed  to  the  point  of  making  believe 
that  the  war  never  happened.  It  happened,  and  one  of  the 
major  consequences  was  the  liberation  of  Poland.  Parity  in 
armament  cannot  usefully  be  established  until  Germany  is 
prepared  frankly  to  accept  that  consequence.  Whatever 
modifications  in  detail  may  be  justifiable  and  necessary,  the 
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essentials  of  it  have  to  be  preserved.  At  present,  the  fixed 
determination  of  Germany  seems  to  be  to  undo  at  this  point 
of  Europe  what  the  war  did  ;  and  that  is  the  true  obstacle  to 
any  general  move  to  disarmament,  and  the  reason  for  main¬ 
taining  a  force  which  Germany  must  fear.  France  proposes 
that  it  shall  be  an  international  one.  Failing  that,  she  will 
maintain  it  herself. 

Every  month  makes  it  more  apparent  that  if  peace  is  to  be 
maintained  there  must  be  force  in  reserve  somewhere.  The 
Rights  and  League  of  Nations  has  been  confronted  with 
Wrongs  m  demonstration  of  this  fact  in  the  case  of  China 
Manchuria  Japan.  In  Manchuria  Japan  had  special 

treaty  rights,  and  had  very  fully  earned  them,  and  very  fully 
justified  her  claim  to  them.  China  proceeded  to  assail  this 
privileged  position — not  by  war,  but  by  methods  of  chicanery 
and  by  the  boycott.  Under  the  old  order  Japan  would  have 
been  fully  entitled  to  seek  redress  for  herself ;  under  the  new 
order,  she  had  renounced  this  right ;  but  what  was  the 
alternative  to  using  it  ?  The  League  had  no  effective  power 
to  help.  China  could  always  plead  that  the  anarchy  in  Man¬ 
churia  was  beyond  her  control — and  could  produce  ample 
evidence  of  similar  disorder  elsewhere  in  her  vast  muddle  of  a 
realm.  In  the  last  resort,  Japan  has  sought  redress  by  her  own 
power  ;  and  the  League,  confronted  with  the  necessity  to  con¬ 
demn  or  absolve,  has  wisely  declined  to  give  judgment  at  present. 
For,  after  all,  civilised  men  will  not  pronounce  for  the  necessity 
of  letting  anarchy  loose  over  a  territory  inhabited  by  thirty 
million  people,  and  all  civilised  men  know  that  if  the  Japanese 
were  called  on  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Manchuria,  and 
obeyed,  the  result  would  be  chaos.  The  League  of  Nations 
has  no  alternative  means  of  restoring  order.  Whether  the 
League  will  within  this  century  have  the  power  to  enforce 
order  in  the  Far  East  is  a  large  question  ;  whether  it  can  do  so 
now,  is  not  worth  asking.  What  it  can  do,  and  what  it  is 
asked  by  many  of  its  ardent  champions  to  do,  is  to  declare  in 
the  name  of  civilisation  and  on  the  principle  of  nationality  for 
the  spread  of  anarchy. 
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One  can  observe  everywhere  in  the  world  the  effect  of  the 
absence  of  familiar  sanctions.  The  small  Powers,  who  now 
count  theoretically  equal  as  individuals  with 
^Coup*  great,  begin  to  look  at  agreements  made 

with  great  powers,  and  decide  that  these  were 
entered  into  under  duress,  and  may  therefore  be  rescinded  by 
the  will  of  one  party.  Ireland  was  a  case  in  point,  but  in  that 
case  England  could  impose  very  formidable  economic  sanctions 
and  the  results  are  not  encouraging  to  others.  But  Persia 
also,  perceiving  England  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace  and  debarred 
from  redress  by  military  means,  has  decided  to  rescind  an 
agreement  as  to  the  oil-fields.  In  that  instance  England — 
doing  at  once  what  she  could  have  been  much  better  advised 
to  do  in  the  Irish  controversy — referred  the  dispute  to  The 
Hague,  then  to  Geneva.  Whether  litigation  as  between  peoples 
would  prove  so  universally  cheap,  expeditious  and  satisfactory  as 
private  individuals  have  found  it,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  in 
this  instance,  any  finding  of  the  Court  would  certainly  receive 
effect  if  it  went  against  England  ;  for  the  verdict  would  be 
accepted.  But  if  it  went  against  Persia,  there  would  probably 
be  an  internal  crisis,  because  a  party  in  the  state  would  declare 
that  no  power  on  earth  should  induce  them  to  submit  to  such 
an  award,  and  because  in  fact  no  power  authorised  to  do  so  is 
in  sight.  The  absence  of  accredited  sanctions  does  not  make 
for  peace  or  for  prosperity. 


However,  disarmament  and  such  other  issues  have  received 
little  attention  of  late,  because  the  world  is  preoccupied  with 
the  questions,  to  pay  or  not  to  pay.  In  theory 
^of  indeed  this  question  is  related  to  disarmament, 

and  a  few  American  voices  are  still  heard 
murmuring  that  the  United  States  might  take  a  more  indulgent 
view  if  Europe  did  not  spend  so  much  on  military  and  naval 
equipment.  But  nobody  pays  the  least  attention  to  them, 
because  nobody  believes  that  if  armaments  had  been  reduced 
before  the  fatal  15th  of  December,  the  American  decision  would 
have  been  affected.  It  is,  in  truth,  not  surprising  that  the 
United  States  should  feel  unable  to  dispense  with  the  very 


appreciable  incomings  legally  due  to  them  from  their  late  allies. 
Most  of  us  must  be  acquainted  with  people  whose  incomes, 
though  very  large  five  years  ago,  and  still  to  be  reckoned  in 
thousands,  are  down  to  a  third,  or  even  a  quarter  of  what  they 
were.  The  result  is  very  great  inconvenience  because  the 
commitments  were  all  on  a  lavish  scale.  The  United  States 
had  spent  and  promised  to  spend  as  if  Pactolus  ran  through 
Wall  Street:  witness,  for  example,  the  war  bonuses  claimed  by 
her  ex-soldiers,  which  are  estimated  at  some  400  millions. 
How  is  the  government  to  face  these  angry  veterans  with  empty 
hands  and  say.  We  have  just  excused  a  debt  of  25  millions  to 
those  who  stood  beside  you  in  France  ?  The  answer  will  be 
that  generosity  should  begin  at  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
Europe,  and  more  particularly  Great  Britain,  faces  the  fact  that, 
these  payments  cannot  be  continued  for  another  generation, 
and  therefore  that  if  to  suspend  them  means  default,  default 
must  come  sooner  or  later.  Why  then  throw  away  thirty  more 
millions  in  a  hopeless  endeavour  ?  The  only  sound  answer  is 
that  England  and  France,  both  creditor  countries  even  more 
largely  than  debtors,  stand  to  lose  more  by  giving  the  example 
of  default  than  they  will  gain  by  saving  for  their  own  use  these 
great  blocks  of  gold.  There  are  people  who  think  that  Eng¬ 
land  showed  unwisdom  in  making  the  agreement  under  which 
the  payments  are  due.  Possibly  ;  but  it  was  a  gesture  expres¬ 
sive  of  a  tradition  and  a  temperament.  If  a  fool  continue  in 
his  folly  he  will  be  wise,  is  an  old  saying,  and  it  is  particularly 
applicable  to  follies  of  this  kind.  It  seems  to  me,  as  the 
merest  layman,  that  English  credit  will  gain  so  much  by  the 
renewal  of  that  gesture  that  the  Bank  will  be  as  safe  with  120 
millions  of  gold  in  its  vaults  as  it  was  with  140  ;  and  in  the  long 
run  that  sterling  which  rests  on  ascertained  credit  may  prove  a 
better  medium  of  exchange  than  a  metal  whose  use  is  mainly 
symbolic.  Nobody  can  have  too  much  credit ;  but  it  looks  as 
if  a  nation  might  have  too  much  gold  and  as  if  the  United 
States  were  going  to  feel  that.  Meantime  the  French  crisis 
emphasises  England’s  warning  that  these  payments  cannot  go 
on.  Anierica  cannot  declare  all  Europe  defaulters  without 
demonstrating  that  she  herself  is  more  vitally  in  default. 
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Rejoicings  over  the  award  of  this  year’s  Nobel  prize  to  Mr. 
Galsworthy  will  be  singularly  widespread,  for  I  do  not  think 
^  that  any  other  British  writer  has  so  cosmo- 

Nobel^fSze*  army  of  admirers.  Mr.  Shaw, 

perhaps,  makes  the  widest  appeal  of  all  ;  for, 
however  incorrigibly  and  indomitably  Irish,  he  is  in  a  sense 
depatriated,  and  his  wit  and  wisdom  are  curiously  devoid  of 
local  idiom  ;  it  is  almost  as  if  he  wrote  in  Esperanto.  Mr. 
Wells  is  a  would-be  cosmopolitan,  and  so  far  as  he  is  a  pro¬ 
pagandist,  no  doubt  he  carries  ;  but  so  far  as  he  is  the  author 
of  “  Kipps  ”  or  “  Mr.  Polly  ”  he  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  translate  or  to  appreciate.  Mr. 
Kipling  has  a  strong  and  growing  hold  on  the  imagination  of 
France,  but  not,  I  think  on  the  more  Nordic  peoples  ;  and  Sir 
James  Barrie  is  the  most  esoteric  of  them  all — not  surprisingly. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  less  intelligible  to  any  con¬ 
tinental  than  his  latest  and  almost  his  most  delightful  creation. 
Farewell y  Miss  Julie  Logan — now  accessible  as  a  little  book. 
Yet  Sir  James  Barrie  is  not  more  intimately  and  distinctively 
Scotch  than  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  English — and  all  Germany, 
Austria  and  Scandinavia  gulp  down  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  novels 
by  the  shipload.  The  reason  is,  I  think,  that  this  admirable 
writer  has  a  special  taste  for  analysing  and  anatomising  the 
particular  qualities  of  his  countrymen,  and  revealing  their 
differentia,  not  as  Anglo-Saxons,  nor  as  Britons,  but  as  English. 
Foreigners,  and  especially  Germans,  whose  intellect  has  a 
strong  tincture  of  curiosity,  feel  that  his  books  offer  not  only 
an  attractive  story  with  characters  realised  and  vitalised,  but 
also  give  intimate  information.  What  is  the  “  public-school 
type,”  of  which  there  is  so  frequent  mention  in  English  writ¬ 
ing  ?  Mr.  Galsworthy  will  tell  you,  not  with  Mr.  Kipling’s 
defiant  exultancy,  but  in  a  mood  of  delicate  discrimination ; 
he  will  disclose  the  sort  of  freemasonry  which  inhibits  rather 
than  forbids  natural  self-protective  action  to  an  English 
gentleman  when  he  finds  that  an  old  schoolfriend  is  picking 
his  pocket,  cynically  trusting  to  the  protection  of  this  old  bond. 
He  will  analyse  and  expound  by  example  the  point  of  honour 
as  it  is  recognised  today  among  those  Englishmen  who  specially 


embody  the  public-school  spirit :  that,  indeed,  is  what  he  has 
been  doing  in  the  latest  of  his  novels.  Flowering  Wilderness, 
which  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  these  pages — but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that  I  take  it  for  one  of  the  best  of 
his  later  books,  with  one  (if  not  two)  of  his  most  delightful 
women  characters.  I  cannot  put  it  among  the  best  of  all, 
because  these  are  the  novels  which  interpret,  to  England  and 
to  Europe,  something  wider  and  deeper  than  the  public- 
school  type — la  nation  boutiquiere. 

The  British  merchant  in  his  origins,  his  developments  and 
the  ramifications  of  his  race — that  is  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  subject 
par  excellence.  The  roots  are  back  in  the  country,  but  the  type 
does  not  interest  him  till  it  has  established  itself  in  London  ; 
he  is  among  the  most  metropolitan  of  English  novelists.  But 
his  metropolis  includes  the  home  counties  and  the  south  coast — 
all  that  area  in  which  the  successful  man  of  business  establishes 
a  secondary  domicile.  As  the  scope  of  his  subject  has  widened, 
it  brings  in  also  those  with  whom  the  successful  merchants’ 
progeny  intermarry — Londoners  only  in  the  second  instance, 
whose  first  attachment  is  to  the  ancestral  home — ^which  again 
Mr.  Galsworthy  sketches  with  a  feeling  for  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  an  English  countryside  that  is  one  of  his  great  charms. 
But  these  houses  have  always  to  be  in  the  same  area  ;  the 
north  in  its  austere  wildness  has  little  more  to  say  to  him 
than  the  industrial  midlands.  He  likes  his  country  to  be  all 
amenity,  to  look  as  if  it  were  freshly  groomed  every  morning  ; 
as  if  it  were  all  one  great  park.  Continentals,  accustomed 
to  see  every  available  acre  put  to  profit,  whether  under  wood  or 
tillage,  are  made  to  feel  the  essence  of  this  rusticity  de  luxe. 


But,  of  course,  the  main  appeal  is  the  human  one,  and 
heaven  knows  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  interest  is  human  enough. 

He  takes  the  normal  typical  English  Forsytes 
their  affluent  bank  balances 
and  the  lavish  way  with  money  which  makes 
them  seem  purse-proud  to  continentals  ;  with  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  have  everywhere  the  best  that  money  can  buy,  which 
is  another  aspect  of  their  shrewd  eye  for  a  sound  investment. 
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Yet  prudence  is  no  general  attribute  of  the  race  ;  the  English¬ 
man  of  merchant  stock,  as  Mr.  Galsworthy  sees  him,  is,  first  of 
all,  an  enjoying  animal,  with  strong,  not  over  delicate,  appe¬ 
tites  ;  and  they  have  all  of  them  more  will  than  brains.  Cul¬ 
ture  comes  to  them  through  the  possession  of  money  :  they 
buy,  first  of  all,  from  a  sense  of  dignity  ;  but  in  the  end,  when 
there  is  a  latent  response  to  beauty,  the  beauty  that  they  buy 
educates  them,  even  while  (like  Soames  Forsyte)  they  never 
lose  the  sense  of  making  a  good  investment — even  while  the 
touchstone  of  a  picture  is  whether  it  can  be  resold  at  a  profit. 
Yet  that  is  not  the  first,  nor  the  chief,  influence  of  beauty  on 
their  robust  lives.  Over  and  above  the  normal  sex  appeal 
there  dawns  in  some  the  desire  for  beauty  ;  and  here  perhaps 
one  has  Mr.  Galsworthy  at  his  best.  No  one  that  I  know  has 
ever  rendered  the  elusive  quality  of  a  woman’s  loveliness — 
chiefly  in  his  Irene,  who  runs  through  so  many  of  his  books. 
In  her  case  the  appeal  is  shown  first  in  its  maddening  effect  on 
Soames,  the  man  of  property  who  wants  to  seize,  hold  and 
engross  what  he  has  acquired  by  a  legal  transaction  and  who 
finds  beauty  evading  him  until  it  escapes.  But  then,  in  the 
idyllic  “  Indian  Summer  ”,  we  see  the  same  beauty  in  its 
exquisite  response  to  an  old  man’s  worshipping  adoration. 

For  out  of  the  solid,  pugnacious,  port-drinking  merchant- 
stock  there  can  grow  the  artist,  the  lover,  and  the  finest  public- 
school  product  in  honour  and  in  delicacy  of 
feelings  ;  and  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  picture  of 
England,  which  does  not  spare  the  grossness 
in  certain  cases,  is  quick  to  give  the  refinement  also.  But, 
looking  back  on  his  work,  two  things  stand  out  to  me :  one,  a 
short  story,  the  study  of  “  Old  English  ”  who  had  valued  himself 
on  his  palate  and  his  capacity  for  good  cheer  in  old  age,  and  who, 
half  paralysed,  found  himself  under  a  rule  that  he  resented, 
and  broke  away  into  the  full  rhapsody  of  one  complete  full- 
bodied  British  meal.  Then  his  tyrants,  intervening,  denied 
him  its  crown  and  completion  ;  but,  left  alone  and  helpless,  he 
dragged  himself  from  the  chair  where  he  lay,  reached  the  bottle 
of  old  brandy,  defied  them  in  his  solitude,  poured  out,  drank. 
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and,  drinking  triumphantly,  died.  It  was  a  work  of  great  art 
to  show  this  in  some  ways  not  over-edifying  euthanasia  for 
what  it  is — an  expression  of  the  race’s  masterful  will :  peace¬ 
able  people,  like  bulldogs,  but  not  to  be  driven  to  resist. 

The  main  masterpiece,  however,  is,  of  course,  Soames 
Forsyte.  I  know  no  other  instance  in  which  a  novelist  has 
first  given  a  mordant  and  most  disagreeable  study  of  a  man 
and  then,  chapter  by  chapter,  in  successive  books,  has  followed 
out  the  development  of  something  which  we  cannot  but  respect, 
and  which  in  the  end  Mr.  Galsworthy,  himself  completely  sub¬ 
jugated  by  his  own  creation,  defying  us  to  find  any  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  the  nature,  defies  us  also  not  to  love. 

The  truth  is  that  long  ago,  at  the  beginning  of  the  saga, 
Mr.  Galsworthy  once  dealt  hardly  with  a  living  soul,  and  his 
conscience  never  let  him  rest  until  Soames,  dying  to  save  what 
he  loved  more  than  life  or  property,  was  fully  righted  and 
rehabilitated,  and  commemorated  in  lapidary  phrase  (by  his 
chauffeur) — “  ’E  was  a  proper  champion.”  That  is  justice 
as  Mr.  Galsworthy  understands  it. 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  there  was  published  a 
story,  entitled  "  Beyond  the  Cities  ",  in  the  course  of  which  occxirred  the 
description  of  an  adventure  of  an  air  pilot  which  inadvertently  contained 
an  unjustified  reflection  on  a  British  company. 

The  airman  is  described  as  having  landed  at  a  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  the  Canadian  North-West,  and  to  have  been  welcomed  by  the 
factor  with  hospitable  offers  of  whisky  from  cases  which  were  about  to  be 
**  traded  out  to  the  Indians  for  furs".  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  this 
passage  implies  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
to  trade  whisky  to  the  Indians,  a  practice  which  is  contrary  to  law.  This 
suggestion  is  entirely  without  foundation,  and,  though  it  is  contained  in  an 
imaginative  story,  it  is  capable  of  leaving  a  false  impression  about  the 
methods  of  trading  of  a  company  of  high  repute. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  desires  to  express  its  sincere  regret  for  having 
been  the  means  of  conveying  such  an  impression,  which,  even  in  a  work  of 
fiction,  is  calculated  to  affect  the  reputation  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
injiu-iously.  . 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 


The  Five  Year  Plan  ended  with  the  old  year  ;  what  has  it  achieved  ? 
Mr.  W.  H.  Chamberlin’s  outline  of  important  changes  which  are  probably 
imminent  in  Russia  is  the  best — and  a  very  significant — ^answer.  Mr. 
Chamberlin,  who  is  the  staff  correspondent  in  Moscow  of  the  influential 
American  daily,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  thoroughly  knows  his 
Russia.  The  members  of  the  British  Institute  of  International  Affairs 
eagerly  listened  to  such  a  trustworthy  and  sober  judge  of  the  situation 
when  he  recently  passed  through  London. 

Ignatius  Phayre  has  often  written  before  on  American  affairs.  He  now 
examines  history  and  the  origins  of  America’s  “  effete  constitution  ”  for 
light  on  the  prospect  of  a  rational  debt  settlement. 

Such  diversity  of  opinion  centres  round  the  musical  and  educational 
programmes  of  the  B.B.C.  that  the  views  expressed  both  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Warren  and  Lord  Ponsonby  will  have  ready  acceptance  among  some 
sections  of  radio  listeners.  Mr.  Warren  was  for  some  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  Radio  Times  and  Lord  Ponsonby’s  voice  will  be  well  known  to  the 
listening  public. 

Mr.  John  Hallett,  a  frequent  writer  on  foreign  affairs  in  these  pages, 
gives  in  a  single  sentence  a  valuable  clue  to  Germany’s  acceptance  of  General 
von  Schleicher  as  the  director  of  its  affairs  :  "  The  voice  of  Prussian  order 
is  once  more  heard  and  obeyed  ”.  Another  aspect  of  the  German  situation 
is  considered  by  M.  Vladimir  Nosek.  As  Counsellor  on  economic  questions 
at  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  his  forecast  of  a  great 
outburst  of  German  industrial  activity  and  competition  when  the  depression 
passes  is  worthy  of  careful  attention. 

Lord  Meston,  who  now  writes  as  a  detached  but  deeply  interested  observer 
of  Indian  affairs,  has  spent  many  years  in  the  service  of  India,  terminating 
as  Finance  Minister  of  the  Governor-General’s  Coimcil.  J.  H.  Harley 
needs  no  introduction  to  Fortnightly  readers.  The  publication  of  a  little 
book  on  The  Times  gives  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  from  his 
experience  in  the  editorial  chair,  to  give  an  interesting  survey  of  its  history 
and  vicissitudes. 

Everyone  will  regret  the  return  of  Miss  Stella  Benson  to  China  after 
her  short  visit  to  London,  but  we  can  welcome  Miss  Rosita  Forbes,  who 
for  the  past  year  has  been  travelling  in  Peru  and  the  Argentine. 


|the  fortnightly  ubrary® 
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FINELT  PRINTED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

by  Frank  Kendon. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT,  with  engravings 
by  Eric  Ravilious.  Golden  Cockerel 
Press.  £3  3s. 

THE  AMORES  OF  OVID,  translated 
by  E.  Powys  Mathers,  with  five 
engravings  on  copper,  by  J.  E. 
Laboureur.  Golden  Cockerel  Press. 
£2  2s. 

SALAMBO,  by  Gustave  Flaubert,  with 
engravings  on  wood,  by  Robert  Gib- 
bings.  Golden  Cockerel  Press.  £3  3s. 
RUMMY,  by  A.  E.  Coppard,  with 
engravings  by  Robert  Gibbings.  Gol¬ 
den  Cockerel  Press.  6s. 

THE  SOUTH  COUNTRY,  by  Edward 
Thomas,  illustrated  by  Eric  Fitch 
Daglish.  Dent.  10s.  3d. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  this 
year  should  see  a  reduction  in  the  out¬ 
put  of  the'  private  presses.  These  are 
mostly  run  by  enthusiasts,  and  though 
their  first  concern  is  good  work,  not 
good  business,  without  at  least  promise 
of  business  they  cannot  carry  on.  This 
year  the  demand  for  limited  editions, 
collectors’  items,  and  fine  printing  has 
fallen  very  low.  Nevertheless  1932 
has  seen  some  notable  achievements — 
a  typographical  revolution  at  The 
Times,  for  which  Mr.  Stanley  Morrison 
was  responsible  (an  enormous  under¬ 
taking  in  such  hard  times),  several  fine 
Golden  Cockerel  Press  productions,  the 
Lawrence  translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

In  a  poverty-frightened  world  people 
may  be  forgiven  for  asking  whether 
finely  printed  expensive  editions  of 


THE  VIRGIN,  by  Marius  Lyle.  Boar’s 
Head  Press,  Manaton,  Devon.  8s.  3d. 
VISIONS  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS 
OF  ALBION,  by  WUUam  Blake. 
Dent.  15*'. 

ENTER  CLOWNS,  Poems  by  M. 
Mitchell-Withers,  decorated  by  Henry 
Hoyland.  The  College  Press,  Dulwich. 
Ss. 

lORANA  !  By  Robert  Gibbings,  wood 
engravings  by  the  author.  Duckworth. 
155. 

GYPSY  DORELIA,  a  story-play  in 
three  acts,  by  Dorothy  Una  Ratclifie, 
illustrated  by  John  Austen.  The  Bod- 
ley  Head.  10s.  3d. 

works  already  to  behad  in  cheap  reprints 
are  not  rather  a  waste  of  time  and 
labour.  Men  with  ideals  have  always 
had  to  face  the  doubts  of  utilitarians. 
Artistic  opinions  may  differ  about  the 
virtues  of  the  new  type-face  used  by  The 
Times,  but  I  think  the  man-in-the-train 
is  pleased  about  it,  for  the  paper  is 
certainly  far  less  tiring  to  read.  Yet 
such  a  change  is  definitely  due  to  those 
who  have  had  the  pluck  and  patience 
in  the  past  to  look  upon  printing  (and 
practice  it  too)  as  a  fine  art.  Morris's 
ideals  may  be  quite  outgrown,  but  the 
great  improvement  today  in  the  print¬ 
ing  of  books  for  the  ordinary  market  is 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  his  attitude. 
His  ideals  have  been  tested,  simplified, 
refined,  changed,  and  absorb^,  by 
subsequent  printers,  but  he  first  made 
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modem  printers  conscious  of  their  object  of  reverence  instead  of  a  book 


craft  again.  Our  gratitude,  and  still 
more  that  of  generations  to  come,  will 
be  given  to  these  few  printers  who  are 
content  to  put  fine  work  before  fortunes 
and  to  spend  their  time,  even  in  these 
difficult  days,  in  trying  to  surpass  the 
standards  of  yesterday. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the 
delight  one  feels  in  handling  the  Twdfth 
Night  of  the  Golden  Cockerel  Press. 
It  is  the  noblest  book,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  of  the  year's  output.  It  has 
a  grand  expansive  page  and  yet  is  not 
too  heavy  a  book  ;  its  binding  (in  half 
niger,  russet-red,  on  pink  linen,  the 
title  and  woodcut  ornaments  printed  in 
brown)  is  an  example  of  strength  with¬ 
out  fuss,  of  simplicity  without  bareness 
and  without  pose.  The  text  of  the 
play  is  in  black,  and  the  wood  engrav¬ 
ings  by  Mr.  Eric  Ravilious  are  printed 
alternately  in  slate-grey  and  brown ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  en¬ 
gravings  printed  in  the  brown  ink 
(which  is  warm  and  vigorous)  seem 
better  in  design  and  execution  than 
those  in  grey.  The  designs  are  decora¬ 
tions  rather  than  illustrations,  they 
add  to  the  pleasant  look  of  the  book 
but  make  no  attempt  to  interpret  the 
characters  or  add  imaginative  comment 
to  the  play.  Mr.  Ravilious  uses  black 
line,  in  the  manner  of  the  mediaeval 
woodcuts  (see  a  reduced  reproduction 
in  this  article),  but  though  the  designs 
are  definitely  in  an  antique  manner  and 
have,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  nothing  at  all 
to  show  that  they  are  a  product  of  1932, 
they  are  beauti^  and  quiet.  The  use 
of  coloured  ink  in  contrast  to  the  black 
of  the  text  prevents  their  coarseness  of 
line  from  overloading  the  page.  An 
occasional  marginal  engraving,  a  figmre 
with  ornamental  flourishes  set  beside 
the  text,  delicately  does  away  with  that 
momunental  solemnity  which  some- 
tiroes  makes  a  finely-printed  book  an 


to  be  read  like  other  books.  I  do  not 
like  the  crowded  title  page,  and  detest 
the  half-title  ;  these,  however,  are  the 
only  flaws  in  a  fine  book. 

In  the  quarto  reprint  of  Flaubert’s 
Salamho,  issued  last  year  by  the  same 
press,  the  special  virtues  of  the  Golden 
Cockerel  type,  used  also  in  Twelfth 
Night,  are  seen  to  advantage.  Who  is 
the  fine  printer  who  has  not  been 
fascinated  by  an  “  opening  ”  with 
generous  margins  and  two  solid  rec¬ 
tangles  of  type  ?  "  Rivers  ”  and  white 
half  lines,  no  doubt,  do  spoil  this  four¬ 
square  beauty,  but  most  existing  types 
when  set  solid  and  unbroken  become 
almost  unreadable. 

The  type  used  in  Salamho  and  Twelfth 
Night  is  the  most  readable  I  know.  A 
double  opening  of  Salamho  has  all  the 
beauty  of  solid  setting,  without  any 
of  that  temptation  to  the  eye  to  be 
lazy — ^to  approve  rather  than  read. 
It  is  black,  with  strongly  marked  serifs 
and  even  strokes  (no  thick  and  thin), 
qualities  which  msdce  it  lie  still  on  the 
page.  It  has  no  eccentricities,  is  very 
upright,  and  as  decisive  as  “  Gill  Sans  ” 
without  the  latter’s  self-conscious 
severity.  Mr.  Robert  Gibbings  illus¬ 
trates  Salamho. 

Compared  with  the  page  of  Salamho, 
that  of  Mr.  Powys  Mather’s  prose 
translation  of  the  Amores  of  Ovid,  set 
in  Caslon  Old  Face,  is  (though  a  joy 
to  look  at)  most  difiicult  to  read.  Yet 
the  Caslon  is  not  so  much  in  fault  as 
the  close  setting,  with  the  lines  un¬ 
broken  for  paragraphs,  which  are 
marked  instead  by  conspicuous  black 
stars.  This  book  is  illustrated  by  five 
engravings  on  copper  (by  J.  E. 
Laboureur)  printed  in  sanguine.  They 
have  none  of  the  clean  keenness  of 
line  proper  to  engravings  with  the 
burin,  in  fact,  but  for  the  description  on 
the  title-page,  I  should  have  called  them 


Illustration  from  ’’Twelfth  Night' 


type  on  a  smaller  page.  But  here  is  a 
chance  for  everybody  to  begin  a  modest 
collection  of  go^  printing. 

I  found  much  delight  in  an  unpre¬ 
tentious  little  book  of  circus  poems, 
Enter  CUrnns,  by  W.  MitcheU-Withers, 
with  decorations  designed  and  cut  by 
Henry  Hoyland.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  the  poems,  which  describe 
in  an  admirable  sequence  all  the  circus 
turns.  Each  poem  is  illustrated  by  a 
linoleum  cut.  You  cannot  expect  much 


thinks  in  his  bold  blacks  and  whites ; 
and  he  never  forces  the  medium  to  try 
to  do  what  it  cannot.  Whether  these 
heavy  black  shapes  are  a  suitable 
accompaniment  to  book-size  type  is 
another  matter.  They  would  make 
excellent  rhyme  sheets. 

Mr.  Daglish’s  wood  engravings  in  the 
new  edition  of  The  South  Country  are  in 
interesting  contrast.  His  sense  of  de¬ 
sign  is  strangely  imcertain — ^his  best 
engravings  are  harmonious  and  charm- 
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etchings,  or  dry-points  with  the  burr 
removed.  They  are  ugly. 

The  Game  of  Rummy  is  a  Golden 
Cockerel  venture  into  the  ordinary 
commercial  market.  It  is  an  amusing 
little  book,  which  Mr.  A.  E.  Coppard 
writes  and  Mr.  Gibbings  depicts.  It 
has  the  air  of  a  private  joke  between 
them,  and  perhaps  it  would,  on  this 
accoimt,  have  been  better  in  smaller 


subtlety  in  a  lino-cut ;  all  it  will  give 
is  broad  well-defined  shapes  of  solid 
black  and  clean  white — ^little  more  than 
a  stencil ;  and  Mr.  Hoyland's  skill  with 
this  process  amazes  me.  His  cuts  are 
so  simple  that,  given  the  design,  anyone 
could  cut  one  of  them  in  half  an  hour  ; 
yet  they  are  spirited,  dramatic,  and 
full  of  significance.  (One  of  the  smaller 
cuts  is  reproduced  here.)  Mr.  Hoyland 
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ing,  well  drawn  and  excellently  trans¬ 
lated  into  white  line,  but  his  worst 
(and  often  they  appear  in  the  same 
book)  are  full  of  poorly  conceived  and 
badly  drawn  shapes.  The  picture  of 
bee  orchids  and  snails  on  page  29  shows 
all  Mr.  Daglish’s  peculiar  virtues  ;  the 
one  of  the  snake  in  its  thickets  of  bloom 
on  page  55  shows  how  badly  he  can 
fail.  The  leaves  and  flowers  in  this 
cut  are  entirely  without  characteristic 
form,  lazily  drawn  and  mechainically 
engraved.  The  engraver  has  not  even 
taken  the  trouble  to 
stop  his  tool  where 
the  line  of  the  snake 
goes  behind  a  flower 
stem,  or  one  leaf 
crosses  another.  The 
flowers  are  mere 
jabs  out  of  the 
wood,  the  leaves  are 
fans  of  radiating 
lines  without  much 
form  or  character. 

And  yet  the  best 
engraving  in  the 
book  is  a  fine 
achievement  in 
design  —  something 
which  nobody  but 
Mr.  Daglish  could 
have  done.  It  is 
the  "  Cirl  Bimting  ”  on  page  190,  and  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  reproduce  it 
satisfactorily  here. 

Mr.  Daglish  uses  the  capabilities  of 
wood  to  give  delicate  white  lines  and 
subtle  shades  of  grey  :  Mr.  Gibbings  in 
lorana  !  uses  its  power  of  silhouette. 
Here,  in  a  very  fully  illustrated  book,  he 
tells  in  word  and  woodcut  of  a  journey  in 
the  South  Seas.  He  has  a  much  more  self- 
satisfied  and  confident  style  than  Mr. 
Daglish,  a  sort  of  swagger  as  he  designs 
and  cuts,  and  good  firm  draughtsman¬ 
ship,  but  the  lack  of  experiment  in 
technique  makes  his  engravings  seem 


monotonous,  though  the  subjects  in 
the  book  are  varied  enough. 

TheVirginisdi  modest  little  production 
printed  in  a  modern  copy  of  Poliphilus 
type,  with  a  wood  engraving  as  firontis- 
piece.  It  is  “  all  of  a  piece  ” — ^well  set 
and  well  printed.  It  may  stand  as  an 
example  of  the  excellent  work  that  can  be 
done  with  small  equipment.  The  story, 
by  Marius  Lyle,  is  a  modem  retelling 
of  the  story  of  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus. 

Gypsy  Dorelia,  a  straightforward 
piece  of  mass-production  printing,  is 
the  only  book  of  my 
list  which  uses  for 
its  pictures  line- 
blocks  photographi¬ 
cally  made  from  pen 
drawings.  Mr. 
John  Austen,  the 
illustrator,  knows 
the  needs  of  the 
process  well,  his 
graceful  fluctuating 
outlines  and  delicate 
cross  hatchings 
reproduce  exactly ; 
but  his  pen  is  in¬ 
clined  to  nm  into  a 
rather  shallow  curli¬ 
ness  of  its  own 
accord,  and  his 
rugged  men  are  his 
pretty  women  all  over  again. 

Messrs.  Dent  are  to  be  thanked  again 
for  another  full-colour  facsimile  of  a 
Blake  Book — ^this  time  The  Visions 
of  the  Daughters  of  Albion.  A  great 
deal  of  trouble  has  gone  to  the  making 
of  this  facsimile,  even  to  the  choice  of 
a  special  calendered  paper  that  shall 
be  suitable  for  three-colour  printing 
and  yet  be  permanent.  I  do  not  like 
this  book  so  well  a.s  The  Book  of  Urizen, 
but  that  is  probably  because  the  Blake 
original  was  a  paler  and  less  vigorous 
thing.  It  is  a  good  help  to  have  these  fac¬ 
similes, andessentialtostudentsof  Blake. 
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JULIUS  CMSAR  AND  HIS  AGE 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  ANCIENT  HIS¬ 
TORY  :  VOL.  IX  THE  ROMAN 

REPUBLIC,  133-44  B.C.  Cambridge 

University  Press.  37s.  6d. 

This,  the  ninth,  volume  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Ancient  History  covers  the  great 
historical  period  of  the  Gracchi,  Marius, 
Sulla,  Cicero,  Pompey,  Crassus,  Catiline, 
Clodius,  Mark  Antony  and  Julius 
Caesar.  That  mixed  company  of  wise 
men  and  irresponsible  fools,  with  a  few 
honest  men  and  many  rogues,  some 
philosophers  and  too  many  soldiers,  all 
together  made  a  great  dead  of  this  very 
important  pairt  of  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  Of  coiurse,  strictly  speaik- 
ing,  they  did  not  so  much  make  history 
by  their  own  deeds,  good  or  evil,  but 
rather,  allowed  the  gigantic  processes 
of  social  growth  to  push  them  forward 
into  the  most  obvious  positions  in  the 
vaist  panoraima.  But  whether  great 
leaders  of  men  or  helpless  puppets  of 
their  circumstances,  their  story  makes 
a  gigantic  structure  of  human  hfe, 
beside  which  the  plots  of  the  theatrical 
stage  shrink  into  insignificant  oblivion. 

The  present  writer,  in  reviewing 
earlier  volumes  of  this  series  of  Caun- 
bridge  Histories,  has  pointed  out  that 
some  of  the  oldest  history  hais  most 
direct  relationship  with  the  most  recent 
events  of  our  own  days.  The  statement 
is  peculiarly  true  of  this  volume.  It 
covers  a  hundred  or  so  years  of  Roman 
history — for  the  Romans,  with  many 
digressions,  aire  the  centre  of  the  book, 
as  they  were  also  the  centrad  fact  of  the 
world  in  the  laist  century  b.c. — and 
these  years  correspond  in  a  most 
striking  mainner  with  the  nineteenth 
century,  during  which  Great  Britain 


made  herself  a  powerfid  empire  aind  am 
industrial  plutocracy.  Roman  weadth 
did  not  come  from  its  factories,  it  is 
true,  and  its  great  riches  were  not 
gathered  by  manufacturers,  but  by 
tax-collectors.  During  that  process, 
however,  the  agriculturad  peasant,  who 
had  made  his  city  great  in  the  eairly 
Republic,  wais  forgotten  in  the  scramble 
for  wealth  and  power ;  and  when 
Caesar  marched  on  Rome  across  the 
Rubicon,  he  wais  faced  by  the  very 
urgent  fact  that  although  he  was  so 
easily  master  of  the  great  city  of  Rome, 
its  food  supplies  came  across  the  seas — 
whereon  his  political  rivals  still  pos¬ 
sessed  the  strongest  fleet. 

That  is  only  one  example  why  this 
most  absorbing  and  most  illuminating 
volume  of  ancient  history  is  so  import¬ 
ant  to-day,  as  a  very  valuable  aid  to 
the  rulers  of  Britain.  If  the  cabinet 
ministers  of  twentieth-century  England 
would  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  story 
of  the  Roman  Republic  they  would, 
perchance,  get  many  invaluable  hints 
for  their  work.  The  political  problems 
of  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar  were  remark¬ 
ably  like  our  own  after  the  Great  War. 
This  very  scholarly,  and  yet  very  easily 
and  pleasantly  read,  volume  helps  us 
to  realize  that  the  difference  between 
Cicero  and  some  of  the  front  bench 
members  of  the  Parliament  in  London, 
is  not  much  more  than  the  replacing 
of  a  superficial  toga  by  a  loimge  suit. 
The  fvmdamental  facts,  which  were  the 
subjects  of  their  debates,  were  of  such 
persistent  present-day  importance  as 
finding  work  for  soldiers  back  firom  the 
wars  ;  restoring  prosperity  to  the  vital 
craft  of  agriculture  ;  discovering  useful 
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work  for  idle  city-mobs,  that  every  day 
were  growing  more  debilitated  in  mind 
and  body,  and  rapidly  becoming  a 
danger  to  the  State  that  could  find  no 
healthy  fimction  for  them.  How  Rome 
dealt  with  such  problems — how  it  failed 
to  deal  with  them,  and  its  penalty  for 
failure,  will  be  fovmd  in  this  volume. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  fine 
points  of  historical  science.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  reader  can  be  sure  of 
finding  in  this  series  of  Cambridge 
Histories  the  latest  results  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  There  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  the  interpretation 
to  be  put  on  the  facts ;  but  the  facts 
are  here  stated  without  evasion.  For 
example,  one  would  ventme  to  say  that 
Mr.  Hugh  Last  ranks  somewhat  too 
highly  both  the  intellectual  and  the 
ethical  contents  of  the  reforms  pressed 
on  their  state  by  the  two  Gracchi.  It 
is  possible  to  hold  that  their  work  was 
not  of  much  more  importance  than  the 
political  schemes  of  the  Whig  oUgarchy 
at  its  worst  in  Britain.  One  could  even 
make  out  a  good  case  for  the  statement 
that  Gains  Gracchus  did  not  do  much 
good  to  anyone  except  the  new  middle- 
class  adventurers  who  were  so  largely 
responsible  for  Rome’s  economic  dan¬ 
ger.  One  can  almost  believe  that 
Gains  was  consciously  the  tool  of  the 
new  provincial  tax-collectors.  Yet  this 
belief,  if  held,  may  be  gained  from 
Mr.  Last’s  own  impartial  statement  of 
the  facts. 

Towering  above  all  others  in  this 
book,  rises  the  figure  of  Julius  Caesar. 
His  stature  gains  by  appearing  in  the 
field  of  general  history,  rather  than  on 
the  smaller  biographical  page — ^which  is 
so  apt  to  put  its  special  subjects  out  of 
proper  perspective.  One  is  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  he  is  the  biggest 
man  in  history.  In  these  pages  he  is 
set  down  with  adl  his  imforgivable 
crimes,  his  massacres  and  his  callous 


statesmanship  of  ruthless  self-advance¬ 
ment,  all  clear  as  type  can  make  them. 
Yet  one  ends  by  forgiving  the  unfor¬ 
givable,  because  he  was  always  so  much 
wiser  and  so  much  more  generous,  and 
so  much  less  merciless  than  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  Except,  perhaps,  Pompey ; 
whose  subtle  character  is  here  admir¬ 
ably  suggested,  though  rightly  kept  in 
the  shadow  of  this  blazing  picture  of 
Rome  during  the  civil  wars  which 
brought  its  republic  to  destruction. 

Tlie  scholar,  the  economist,  the 
statesman,  the  readers  of  romance,  all 
alike  will  find  this  voliune  very  much 
to  their  tastes.  Those  who  do  not 
trouble  to  read  the  story  of  the  end  of 
the  Roman  Republic  have  no  claim  to 
be  considered  even  tolerably  educated 
persons.  The  modem  rulers  who  ignore 
it  should  be  impeached  as  a  national 
danger. 

G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  CHAMBER¬ 
LAIN.  Volume  I,  1836-1885,  by 
J.  L.  Garvin.  Macmillan.  215. 

Genius  finds  its  own  way  to  the  top. 
Joseph  Chamberlain’s  way  lay  through 
the  mayoralty  of  a  provincal  town  and 
Mr.  Garvin  puts  a  touch  of  paradox 
into  the  opening  of  a  biography  that 
will  rank  with  the  already  classical 
Lives  of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  when 
he  suggests  that  this  way  was  found 
for  him  by  his  heredity.  He  came  of 
sturdy  middle-class  stock  harking  back 
to  an  Elizabethan  martyr  and  an 
evicted  Stuart  minister.  His  mother 
added  a  dash  of  more  turbulent  blood 
which  came  out  in  his  preference  for 
the  positive  name  Dissenter  over  the 
negative  name  Nonconformist.  He 
was  a  Unitarian,  and  his  faith  accounts 
both  for  his  connection  with  Binning- 
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ham  and  for  his  rationalistic  attitude 
towards  social  issues.  To  him,  looking 
on  the  world  as  he  began  to  recover 
from  the  shock  of  his  first  wife’s 
death,  it  appeared  obvious  that  a 
widened  franchise  implied  education 
and  that  to  be  effective  education 
must  be  universal,  compulsory,  free 
and  unsectarian.  Such  was  the  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  the  'sixties. 

He  learned  swiftly  from  experience. 
Failing  to  get  his  way  on  the  sectarian 
issue  he  enlarged  his  programme,  trans¬ 
forming  it  into  a  social  policy  by 
putting  free  labour,  free  land  and 
free  food  besides  free  schools  and  a 
free  church.  His  educational  campaign 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  friendship 
with  Morley,  then  editor  of  the  For^ 
nightly  Review,  which  accordingly 
became  the  platform  from  which  the 
new  Radicalism  made  its  literary 
appeal.  Parliament  already  called 
Chamberlain,  but  a  defeat  at  Sheffield — 
emphatically  a  blessing  in  disguise — 
reserved  him  for  Birmingham  and 
left  him  free  for  the  achievements  of 
his  great  mayoralty.  Now  the 
synthetic  quality  of  his  mind,  already 
manifested  in  his  business  triumphs, 
first  revealed  itself  in  a  wider  field. 
Competing  interests  in  gas,  water,  and 
the  ownership  of  urban  land  were 
resolved  into  public  monopolies.  Their 
ultimate  aim  was  not  simplicity  of 
administration  but  public  welfare,  as 
was  signally  illustrated  in  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  principle  that  profits  on  gas 
might  relieve  the  rates,  but  profits 
on  water  must  go  in  new  facilities  for 
the  consumers.  Thus  his  Radical 
principles  had  practical  triumphs  be¬ 
hind  them  when  at  last  he  entered 
Parliament.  Such  was  the  Chamber- 
lain  of  the  ’seventies. 

The  beginning  of  the  next  decade 
saw  him  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  ad¬ 


ministration.  Till  Dilke  joined  him, 
he  was  the  only  Radical  in  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  Whig  Cabinet,  his  best 
support  often  coming  from  the  Prime 
Minister,  despite  vast  differences  of 
temperament  and  outlook.  He  was 
unhappy,  and  repeatedly  contemplated 
resignation  ;  but  he  stayed  and  chafed, 
and  his  discomfort  helps  to  explain 
the  bitterness  of  his  platform  speeches. 
He  stayed  first  in  order  to  secure,  as  in 
the  end  he  did  secxure,  the  wider 
franchise  which  alone  could  impose 
defeat  on  Whiggery  in  high  places  and 
guarantee  the  new  Radical  policy. 
Next,  both  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  his  term,  he  had  hopes  of  an 
Irish  settlement.  They  were  thwarted 
at  first  by  Mr.  Gladstone  who  woiild 
not  send  Chamberlain  to  Ireland  be¬ 
cause  he  was  determined  not  to  have 
his  Chief  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
latterly  by  the  double  dealing  of 
O’Shea.  Chamberlain’s  plan  of  an 
Irish  National  Council  was  intended 
as  a  final  settlement.  As  such  Parnell 
refused  to  have  it ;  but  O’Shea,  to 
ease  negotiations,  suppressed  his  letters. 

Between  these  two  Irish  episodes 
Chamberlain  bided  his  time.  Egypt 
and  the  scramble  for  Africa  gave  him 
an  attitude  towards  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  of  importance  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  ^  own  later  career  and 
his  coxmtry’s  later  history.  More¬ 
over  the  failure  of  his  Merchant  Ship¬ 
ping  Bill  taught  him  the  power  of 
vested  interests  to  maintain  social 
abuses  and  made  him  await  more 
eagerly  than  ever  the  general  election 
wlfich  would  at  last  give  his  programme 
popular  endorsement.  Such  was  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  earlier  ’eighties, 
and  here,  on  the  eve  of  events  which 
were  to  transform  political  values, 
Mr.  Garvin  brings  down  the  cvutain 
on  his  first  act. 

Harold  Stannard. 
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LIGHT  ON  CHINA 


CHINA:  THE  PITY  OF  IT,  by 

J.  O,  P.  Bland.  Heinemann.  85.  6d. 
LAND  AND  LABOUR  IN  CHINA, 

by  R.  H.  Tawney.  Allen  <&*  Unwin. 

7s.  Qd. 

Mr.  Bland’s  style  is  so  captivating 
that  even  those  whom  he  lashes  "  could 
scarce  forbear  to  cheer  Certainly 
he  plies  the  lash  unsparingly.  Since 
first  he  turned  his  searchlight  upon 
Young  China,  twenty  years  ago,  he 
has  never  found  the  slightest  reason  to 
alter  his  conviction  that  her  claims 
are  a  delusion  and  her  government  a 
snare,  that  her  pretensions  are  merely 
the  ancient  predatoriness  of  the  man- 
darinate  dressed  up  in  modern  trappings 
to  deceive  the  outer  barbarian,  and, 
generally,  that  Nationalism’s  little 
finger  is  thicker  than  many  generations 
of  Imperial  loins. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  to  support 
this  view.  The  soulless  greed  of 
militarists  and  political  factions,  the 
shameless  rapacity  of  the  Kuomintang 
District  Councils,  the  multiplication  of 
tax  bureaux  that  have  driven  thousands 
of  decent  peasants  into  brigandage 
through  sheer  desperation,  all  the 
miseries  of  misgovemment  which  Mr. 
Bland  so  vividly  presents,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  pressed  upon  Western 
attention.  But,  with  ail  respect  to 
Mr.  Bland,  it  is  simply  not  true  to 
assume  that  the  evils  of  Kuomin- 
tangism — ^which  no  one  has  lashed 
more  furiously  than  some  outstanding 
members  of  the  Party  itself — ^make  up 
the  whole  story  of  Nationalism ;  and 
the  silly  sentimentalism  which  de¬ 
liberately  shuts  its  eyes  to  what  is 
wrong  with  China  is  only  a  little  worse 


for  her  hopes  of  recovery  than  to 
ignore  the  existence  of  the  men  who 
are  trying  to  set  her  feet  upon  a  rock 
and  order  her  goings.  It  may  be  that 
the  forces  of  disorder  are  too  much 
for  their  strength.  But  there  they  are, 
and  there  is  the  case  for  Europe’s 
helping  them,  as  urged  by  the  Lytton 
Report. 

With  Mr.  Bland’s  condemnation  of 
Western  policy  in  China  during  the 
past  ten  years  one  wholeheartedly 
agrees.  The  good  intentions  of  the 
Washington  Conference  were  based  on 
fallacy  as  regards  China  and  have 
resulted  in  nothing  but  a  series  of 
weak  concessions  to  Kuomintang 
clamour,  by  which  no  one  has  benefited 
less  than  the  Chinese  people  themselves, 
while  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  for  all 
useful  purpose  had  become  a  dead 
letter  long  before  Japan’s  conduct  in 
Manchuria  called  it  in  question.  Great 
Britain’s  offence  in  tWs  respect  was 
the  less  excusable  because  her  vast 
experience,  not  only  of  China  but  of  all 
Oriental  character,  should  have  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  surrender  to 
the  mass  attacks  of  Kuomintang  pro¬ 
paganda  to  which  the  gullible  American 
public  naturally  succumb.  Other 
writers,  certainly  not  to  be  accused 
of  "  die-hardism,”  have  shown,  no  less 
trenchantly  than  Mr.  Bland,  how 
perfectly  "  the  F.O.  school  of  thought  ” 
is  framed  to  defeat  the  very  ends  it 
aspires  to  serve.  The  only  remedy  is 
to  face  facts,  bad  and  good  alike. 
Friendship  for  China  is  not  inconsistent 
with,  indeed,  it  imperiously  demands, 
the  sternest  resistance  to  violation  of 
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international  rights  and,  incidentally, 
the  deliberate  fostering  of  anti-foreign- 
ism  by  school  text-books.  In  the  long 
run,  no  one  suffers  worse  by  these 
things  than  China  herself — as  the  past 
fifteen  months  eloquently  prove. 

Professor  Tawney’s  lxx)k  ought  to 
be  read  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bland’s. 
Though  his  accumulation  of  facts  in 
so  small  a  space  is  prodigious,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  readable  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  books  on  China  one  recalls.  In¬ 
dustrialism  is  still  in  its  infancy  in 
China  :  here  is  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  her  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the 
West.  China  lives,  and  as  far  as 
imagination  can  see  is  likely  to  live, 
by  her  peasants.  What  a  tragedy 
that  misgovemment  and  the  lack  of 
a  little  science  should  rob  their  un¬ 
equalled  skill  and  industry  of  the  fruits 
they  might  yield.  On  all  this  and  in 
his  vivid  account  of  the  hardships  of 
a  life  continually  on  "  the  ragged  edge  ” 
of  starvation,  ftofessot  Tawney’s  pages 
are  full  of  valuable  warning  and  counsel. 
But  he  goes  much  feurther  than  this, 
and  his  chapter  on  "  Politics  and 
Education  ”  is  an  admirable  statement 
of  the  causes  of  Young  China’s  failure. 
One  particularly  true  and  caustic 
dictmn  must  be  quoted  : 

The  forms  of  the  (Kuomintang)  Constitution 
are  elaborate  and  unimportant.  They  are 
the  product,  partly  of  the  genius  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen,  partly  of  an  American  version  of 
Western  political  theory,  partly  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Russian  example,  partly  of 
military  exigencies.  The  reality,  if  military 
affairs  be  left  on  one  side,  is  a  bureaucracy. 

Subsequent  analysis  of  government 
by  bureaucracy  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  trouble  in  a  nutshell  is, 
too  much  undigested  imitation  from 
abroad  and  too  little  regard  for  China’s 
innate  thoughts  and  likings.  There  is 
the  problem,  as  Professor  Tawney 
says — “  to  build  with  a  modem  tech¬ 
nique,  but  on  Chinese  foundations.” 

O.  M.  Green. 


SUBCONSCIOUS  EUROPE,  by  Fedor 

Vergin,  Cape.  10s.  M. 

The  application  of  a  few  ounces  of 
common  sense  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
one  would  think,  to  convince  the 
ordinary  person  that  contemporary 
political  and  economic  problems  can 
only  be  understood  when  considered 
against  their  psychological  backgroimd. 
In  other  words,  the  basic  facts  in  the 
existing  world  situation  are  not  those 
of  the  Basle  Experts’  Reports  or  of 
suppositious  economic  ”  laws  ”,  but  are 
precisely  the  mental  states  of  the 
various  nations,  which  are  reflected 
more  or  less  in  their  respective  policies. 
Yet  we  in  England  still  cling  to  the 
illusion  that  the  manifest  economic 
interdependence  of  the  nations  must 
sooner  or  later  compel  them  to  cease 
their  bickering,  we  blithely  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  statesmen — of 
America,  of  Germany,  etc. — ^will  bravely 
shepherd  their  flocks  back  into  the  pen 
of  ”  the  gold  standard  ”,  the  Free  Trade 
world,  etc.,  .  .  .  which  the  British 
moneyed  interests  contrived,  to  suit  their 
own  book,  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Was  ever  such  childish  blindness  ?  No 
wonder  Dr.  Vergin,  who  is  an  Austrian 
expert  on  mental  disorder,  puts  the 
psychological  age  of  Europeans  in 
general  at  five  or  six ! 

For  we  British  are  not  peculiar  in  our 
limitations  The  inability  of  men  like 
Lord  Salisbmy,  Lord  Grey  and  others 
accoiinted  as  great  statesmen,  to  grasp 
the  psychological  construction  of  any 
minds  save  their  own  is  matched  by  a 
Herriot  or  a  Hoover  abroad.  And  so, 
for  lack  of  a  little  attention  to  the  mind 
and  mood  of  the  social  units  called 
nations,  we  stumble  on  further  into 
political  txrrmoU — ^the  wicked  wizards 
of  “  international  finance  ”  themselves 
are  no  less  dependent  on  certain  psycho¬ 
logical  facts  and  reactions  which  they 
are  powerless  to  control ;  until  finally. 
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as  the  author  of  this  unusual  patho¬ 
logical  study  remarks,  "  we  slaughter 
one  another  because  we  refuse  to 
recognize  our  psychological  disorders.” 

It  is  a  sobering  reflection.  But  it  is 
unquestionably  true.  And  since,  as 
Mr.  Leonard  Woolf  demonstrated  in  his 
prodigious  study  in  communal  psycho¬ 
logy,  After  the  Deluge,  ”  the  history  of 
politics  is  the  history  of  psychology,” 
we  must  all  say  Amen  to  Dr.  Vergin’s 
casual  comment  on  present  aids  to 
peace : 

"The  League  of  Nations  .  .  .  would  be 
an  efiective  factor  in  the  cause  of  peace 
if  only  its  governing  idea  were  not  the 
registration  bnt  the  psychological  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  differences  by  which  nations 
are  divided.” 

More  is  the  pity  that  Dr.  Vergin’s 
book,  excellently  rendered  by  Mr. 
Raglan  Somerset,  is  not  the  kind  of 
book  that  will  help  us  very  much  to 
mend  our  ways.  For  Dr.  Vergin  is  a 
disciple  and  devotee  of  Professor  Freud. 
He  has  therefore  found  it  necessary  to 
clothe  his  accurate  enough  analysis  of 
the  real  problems  of  our  time  in  the 
psychiatric  jargon  of  that  School, — ^a 
welter  of  words  which  only  confuse  and 
obscure  certain  self-evident  facts. 

What  is  necessary  is  a  straight¬ 
forward  comparative  study  in  national 
psychologies,  distinguishhig  between 
the  constants — ^the  national  attitude 
being  moulded  to  a  certain  form  by 
considerations  of  history  and  geography, 
and  the  variables  which  depend  on  the 
economic  (and  political)  situation  at  a 
given  time.  What  we  are  given  here 
is  a  mass  of  fairly  commonplace  observ¬ 
ation  wrapped  up  in  reflections  on  the 
Mother-complex,  the  essentially  fem¬ 
inine  and  masochistic  nature  of  the 
Germans,  the  sadistic  post-war  national¬ 
ism  of  the  French  the  “  totemistic  signi¬ 
ficance  ”  of  phenomena  such  as  bureau¬ 
cracy,  the  censorship,  etc.  .  .  . 


Most  of  us,  I  suppose,  are  not  yet 
educated  up  to  such  a  stiff  dose 
of  psycho-analysis.  However,  I  com¬ 
mend  Dr.  Vergin  as  a  salutary  shock  to 
our  Progressive  Societies  and  Persons  et 
hoc  genus  omne,  who  in  their  prating  of 
international  co-operation,  a  World- 
State,  etc.,  are  tr3dng  to  put  on  the  roof 
before  we  have  dug  the  foundations — 
those  foimdations  which  are  indeed 
embedded  in  the  national  consciousness. 

W.  Horsfall  Carter. 


METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  STUDY,  by 
Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  Long¬ 
mans  Green.  8s.  6d. 

Such  a  book  as  this  one,  in  which  two 
scholars  accord  to  the  general  public 
and  to  their  colleagues  an  insight  into 
their  ideals  and  methods  of  working,  is 
of  coiurse,  outside  the  scope  of  criticism, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the 
subject  itself  of  their  study,  in  this  case 
the  science  of  sociology.  In  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  a  general  definition  and  suggest^ 
division  of  the  subject  is  outlined,  of 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it 
is  both  comprehensive  and  illuminating. 
Perhaps,  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a 
little  too  comprehensive,  for  the  begin¬ 
ner  may  be  left  vmcertain  in  what 
respect  sociology  differs  from  economic 
or  political  science  on  the  one  hand 
and  from  crowd  psychology  on  the 
other.  It  might  have  been  advisable 
to  elaborate  further  the  passage  in 
which  the  authors  explain  that,  al¬ 
though  all  science  is  ultimately  one,  and 
different  sciences  may  deal  with  some 
of  the  same  material,  yet  it  is  possible 
to  find  in  the  typical  object  of  study 
and  the  method  of  approach  to  it  a 
distinction  between  sociology  and  the 
allied  sciences.  This,  however,  is 
definitely  less  a  criticism  than  an 
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appeal  for  further  enlightenment.  The 
point  is  one  of  considerable  delicacy, 
and  possibly  it  was  better  to  leave  some 
doubt  than  to  enter  upon  the  dangerous 
field  of  controversy. 

The  rest  of  the  book,  which  will 
delight  both  the  general  reader  and  the 
student  of  sociology,  is  devoted  about 
equally  to  the  methods  of  social  investi¬ 
gation  in  general  and  to  the  experience 
of  the  distinguished  co-authors.  The 
chapters  on  mental  equipment  and  on 
the  art  of  interviewing  are  both  witty 
and  profoundly  wise.  That  on  the 
taking  and  utilisation  of  notes  is  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  not  only  to  the 
social  investigator  but  in  many  other 
branches  of  study.  That  on  Royal 
commissions  and  committees  should 
be  the  source  of  much  valuable  know¬ 
ledge  to  politicians  and  to  future 
members  of  such  bodies. 

But  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book  to  the  general  reader  may  be 
found  in  the  last  two  chapters,  dealing 
with  the  results  which  sociology  has 
been  able  to  achieve  and  what  guid¬ 
ance  may  be  obtained  from  it  in  the 
future.  The  delicate  and  intricate 
outline  there  drawn  of  the  relation 
between  those  matters  which  are  the 
subject  of  scientific  study  and  those 
questions  for  the  answer  to  which  man 
must  look  to  "  some  feeling  in  the 
individual  consciousness  ”,  seems  to 
me  the  best  modem  statement  of  the 
kind  to  be  met  with.  The  value  of  this 
section  in  particular  is  not  to  the 
sociologist  jJone,  but  to  the  serious 
worker  in  any  human  activity,  and 
raises  the  book  from  the  level  of  a  use¬ 
ful  and  interesting  record  of  experience 
to  a  place  among  the  work  of  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  mankind,  a  place 
which  its  authors  are  far  too  modest 
ever  to  claim  for  themselves. 

Alan  M.  Wells. 


THE  ST.  HELENA  JOURNAL  OF 

GENERAL  BARON  GOURGAUD, 

1815-1818.  The  BodUy  Head.  155. 

This  invaluable  first-hand  record  of 
how  the  Prisoner  of  St.  Helena  lived, 
rode,  ate,  and  talked — especially  talked 
— ^in  the  first  three  years  of  his  cap¬ 
tivity,  was  first  published  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  It  has 
never  before  been  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Gillard  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  version  now  given 
to  us,  edited  and  most  admirably 
”  introduced  ”  by  Mr.  Norman  Ed¬ 
wards  and  prefaced  by  Mr.  Hilaire 
Belloc,  who  has  made  such  intensive 
and  extensive  studies  of  French  Revo¬ 
lution  history. 

Gourgaud,  when  he  followed  his 
Emperor  into  captivity,  was  a  young 
man  in  the  early  ”  thirties,”  senti¬ 
mental,  abnormally  sensitive,  devoted 
to  his  mother,  and  feeling  acutely  his 
separation  from  France  and  his  family, 
as  well  as  the  tedium  of  the  life  at 
Longwood.  He  is  no  Boswell,  except 
in  so  far  as  he  is  a  faithful  recorder. 
But  the  very  ingenuousness  of  his  diary, 
the  absence  of  any  literary  artifice, 
makes  it,  perhaps,  ring  the  more  true. 
He  adored  his  master,  very  much  as  a 
dog  would  and  with  just  as  little  com¬ 
prehension  of  his  master’s  moods. 
Napoleon,  suffering  in  health  and 
irretrievably  ruined,  was  not  vm- 
naturally  changeable,  peevish,  cen¬ 
sorious  and  often  unreasonable. 
Gomrgaud  in  his  turn  became  irritable 
and  nexurasthenic,  and  seems  to  have 
suffered  from  an  incurable  inferiority 
complex,  always  thinking  himself 
slighted  by  the  British  officials  and 
insufficiently  appreciated  by  the 
Emperor. 

He  seems  to  have  been  on  occasion 
tactless  in  the  extreme ;  he  was  no 
courtier.  ”  Sire,  I  am  too  truthful”, 
he  remarks  on  one  occasion,  and  he 
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could  not  have  said  a  truer  thing. 
But  he  set  down  faithfully  the  day-to- 
day  happenings  of  that  bickering 
household  at  Longwood,  the  Emperor’s 
complaints  against  the  English,  his 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  his  ceaseless 
fighting  over  again  of  his  campaigns, 
accoimts  of  which  he  dictated  at  night 
to  this  faithful  young  disciple,  his 
ever-recurring  attempt  to  discover  how 
his  calculations  could  have  so  mis¬ 
carried  and  come  to  grief  at  Waterloo. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  because,  as 
Wellington  put  it,  "  it  was  a  damned 
near  thing  ”. 

One  could  pick  out  extract  after 
extract  from  the  journal  of  Napoleon’s 
obiter  dicta,  sad,  brusque,  pointed,  or 
packed  with  wisdom,  for,  as  Mr. 
Belloc  says  of  him,  “  he  was  a  man  who 
talked,  and  talked,  and  talked  all  the 
time  .  .  .  and  had  a  creative  brain 
And  at  Longwood  he  had  little  to 
exercise  it  on  except  in  re-creating  the 
past.  Some  points  come  out  very 
clearly — his  regret  for  the  Austrian 
marriage,  which  in  the  end  had  been 
his  undoing,  for  it  led  him  into  the 
war  with  Russia,  yet  it  failed  him 
when  he  needed  an  ally.  He  speaks 
regretfully  of  Josephine,  though  he 
knew  her  to  be  a  liar,  “  she  was  the 
epitome  of  elegance.  ...  If  she  could 
have  borne  me  a  baby,  I  never  would 
have  left  her”.  Women  in  general, 
he  thinks,  ”  are  good  to  consult  ”,  and 
“if  he  were  ever  restored  to  the 
throne,  he  would  devote  two  hours 
daily  to  consultation  with  women  ”. 
Had  he  been  victorious  at  Waterloo, 
he  would,  he  says,  have  dismissed  the 
Cham'oers.  “  A  deliberative  Assembly 
is  a  terrible  thing.  The  English  Con¬ 
stitution  suits  England  only.”  But 
the  diary  must  be  read,  not  quoted, 
to  appreciate  the  sadness  of  genius  in 
decay. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS  IN  ENGLAND 

—FIVE  CENTURIES  OF  SOCIAL 

LIFE,  by  F.  J.  Harvey  Darton. 

Cambridge  University  Press.  15s. 

Mr.  Darton  has  written  a  scholarly 
book  designed  primarily  for  specialist 
study  and  reference.  The  casual  reader 
will  probably  prefer  to  dip  rather 
than  read  continuously.  Here  the 
development  of  the  whole  art  and 
business  of  children's  books  in  England 
is  traced  in  detail  from  Caxton  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  The  books 
themselves,  their  authors,  the  decisive 
conditions  of  publication,  are  con¬ 
currently  described.  It  is  a  story 
shedding  interesting  light  upon  family 
life,  the  social  attitude  of  parents  to 
children,  through  successive  genera¬ 
tions.  That  aspect,  however,  remains 
for  the  most  part  implicit.  Again,  “  it 
would  have  been  interesting,  no  doubt, 
...  to  analyse  the  idea  of  romance, 
and  particularly  that  variety  of  it 
which  .  .  .  makes  every  Englishman 
an  essential  Robinson  Crusoe.  It 
would  be  no  less  interesting  to  study, 
with  Gulliver  as  a  text,  the  love  of 
seeing  things  turned  topsy-turvy.  .  .  . 
But  to  discuss  such  matters  would  be 
to  abandon  history.”  And  history, 
it  would  appear,  Mr.  Darton  is  not 
prepared  to  woo  as  one  of  the  Muses ; 
he  calls  upon  her  by  no  means  least 
for  "  commercial  and  bibliographical 
details.” 

It  is  thus  largely,  though  certainly 
not  solely,  in  these  terms  that  he  shows 
his  subject’s  evolution  from  early  roots 
sprouting  from  mediaeval  romance  and 
fable  up  the  narrow  stalk  of  three 
centuries  of  only  slightly  changing 
moralism  to  the  late  efflorescence  of 
the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  a 
progressive  growth  into  comparatively 
new  recognition  of  the  state  of  child¬ 
hood  as  an  autonomous  republic. 

One  might  speculate  as  to  the  relation 
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of  that  recognition  to  modem  thought 
generally,  but  Mr.  Darton  prefers  not 
to  do  so,  shunning  not  only  this  but 
other  even  more  attractive  byways. 
He  writes  oiThe  SvHss  Family  Robinson 
— "  I  never  knew,  until  I  re-read  one 
of  the  texts  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  it 
was  full  of  the  most  extravagantly 
laboured  piety.  ...  I  certainly  never 
heard  of  questions  of  text  and  author¬ 
ship  and  continuations  by  other  hands, 
and  doctoring  by  editors.  All  I  remem¬ 
bered  was  that  a  very  large  snake 
swallowed  the  donkey  and  was  killed 
while  comatose  from  repletion ;  that 
the  family  had  a  house  in  a  tree ; 
that  they  tamed  and  rode  ostriches, 
made  lassoes,  built  a  boat,  tapped  the 
india-mbber  tree,  obtained  coconuts 
by  the  well-known  method  of  en¬ 
couraging  imitation  in  monkeys,  and 
found  a  salt  mine.  That  ought  to 
be  enough  for  anybody.”  It  is,  for 
most  of  us ;  we  are  content  to  remem¬ 
ber  no  more,  not  even  the  author’s 
name,  much  less  those  of  his  editors ! 
Yet  even  we,  spending  a  lazy  winter 
evening  or  two  over  Mr.  Darton 's 
book  beside  the  fire,  may  be  grateful 
to  him  for  bringing  back  to  us  many 
such  recollections,  of  books  read  long 
ago  and  forgotten,  fled  into  the  past 
and  irrecoverable.  For  pleasure  it  is 
to  recall  them,  even  though,  less  brave 
than  Mr.  Darton,  we  shall  scarcely 
dare  to  re-read  them  ! 

Geoffrey  West. 


JOHN  MASEFIELD,  by  Gilbert 
Thomas.  (Modem  Writers  Series.) 
Thornton  Butterworth.  3s.  6J. 

Mr.  Thornton  Butterworth  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  rescued  the 
Modem  Writers  Series  from  the  wreck¬ 
age  of  the  short-lived  firm  that  fathered 
it ;  for  it  is  a  good  little  series,  its 
subjects  and  contributors  alike  well 


chosen ;  and  this  study  of  the  Poet 
Laiureate  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Thomas,  with 
which  its  new  publisher  inaugurates  its 
revival,  a  model  of  its  kind.  Criticism 
of  contemporaries  is  proverbially  a 
ticklish  task,  but  Mr.  Thomas  steers 
clear  of  most  of  its  dangers.  He  is 
appreciative,  but  not  exuberant.  He 
is  critical,  but  constructive.  He  moves 
through  the  atmosphere  of  the  period, 
responding  to  its  influence,  but  con¬ 
scious  of  its  shortcomings.  And,  above 
all,  he  lays  his  mind  fallow  to  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  his  author,  before  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  analyse  and  interpret  its 
qualities.  This  little  book  is  closely 
packed  with  the  essential  stufl  of 
critical  biography,  and  it  emerges  in  a 
clear,  sympathetic,  and  true  portrait. 

Mr.  Thomas’s  estimate  of  Mr.  Mase¬ 
field  reveals  him  as  a  ”  realist  in  scope 
and  form,  but  romantic  at  heart  ”,  who 
has  "  greatly  extended  the  range  and 
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resources  of  poetry  as  an  interpretation 
of  hidden  beauty  in  common  life,  and 
has  laid  foundations  up>on  which  future 
poetry  may  perhaps  build  more  per¬ 
fectly.”  To  understand  the  poet  we 
must  know  the  man, — no  easy  under¬ 
taking,  for  Mr.  Masefield  has  always 
shrunk  from  the  popular  passion  for 
publicity.  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  is 
able  to  sketch  the  Laureate’s  early  life 
in  swift,  revealing  outline, — ^his  boy¬ 
hood  among  the  Hereford  and  Cotswold 
hills  ;  his  early  escape  to  the  open  sea, 
and  his  ardours  and  endurances  afloat ; 
days  of  tramping  in  America,  when  he 
”  saw  the  naked  worst  of  life,  and  drank 
experience  to  the  lees  ” ;  nights  of 
journalism  in  Fleet  Street ;  bondage  of 
a  wandering  spirit  to  the  ofiice  and  the 
desk  ;  then,  sudden,  far-reaching  suc¬ 
cess  with  "  The  Everlasting  Mercy  ”  ; 
the  conquest  of  a  clamouring  public ; 
and,  after  the  intervention  of  perilous 
service  with  the  Red  Cross  in  the  War, 
congenial  sanctuary  on  the  lulls  above 
Oxford,  honour  among  his  peers,  and 
the  steady,  substantial  support  of  an 
eager  company  of  readers,  wherever  the 
English  speech  is  spoken. 

The  superior  young  person  has  been 
heard  to  complain  that  the  Laureate 
is  too  popular  in  appeal  to  be  a  true 
poet ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  ninety 
thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Masefield's 
Collected  Poems  have  been  sold  in  less 
than  ten  years,  he  must  clearly  get 
closer  than  most  contemporary  singers 
to  the  great  heart  of  the  British 
public.”  But  the  devil’s  advocate 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  show  evidence 
of  Mr.  Masefield  choosing  the  easy  way 
to  please  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  makes  out 
an  unanswerable  case  for  the  strength, 
sincerity,  and  artistic  integrity  of  the 
Laureate’s  work  in  all  its  kinds.  Its 
central  quality  is  seen  to  be  a  plea  for 
emotion  as  opposed  to  bare  intellect, 
the  emotion  evoked  by  ”  the  whole  full- 


blooded  life  of  man  ",  and  by  that 
intimacy  with  the  underworld  which 
issues  in  a  "  genuine  love  for  his  fellow 
kind  that  is  very  different  from  mere 
pity.”  Underlying  the  poet’s  keen, 
observant,  and  unflinching  realism  there 
remains  a  transcendental  faith,  which 
thinks  nobly  of  the  soul,  believes 
intensely  in  the  old  domestic  sanctities ; 
and,  having  tasted  the  squalor  of  slums 
and  stews,  has  raked  out  a  hidden 
beauty  from  their  ash-heaps. 

Arthur  Waugh. 


EARLY  MEDIAEVAL  FRENCH 

LYRICS,  by  Claude  CoUeer  Abbott. 

Constable.  155. 

In  one  of  his  famous  lectures.  Sir 
Arthiu-  Quiller  Couch  speaks  at  length 
on  the  difficulty  of  examining  in  liter¬ 
ature.  He  quotes  Peele’s  charming 
jingle : 

Fair  and  fair  and  twice  so  fair. 

As  fair  as  any  may  be : 

The  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green, 

A  love  for  any  lady. 

and  asks,  ”  How  can  anyone  examine 
on  that.  How  can  anyone  explain  .  .  . 
just  why  and  how  that  hits  him  ? 
And  yet,  if  it  hit  him  not,  he  is  lost . . . 
he  is  all  unfit  to  traffic  with  literature.” 

The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Abbott’s  book  is 
in  a  like  predicament.  Here  are  some 
hundred  translations  of  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century  French  vernacular 
poems.  Written  in  the  vernacular, 
and  not  in  the  Latin,  it  follows  that  they 
strike  no  sophisticated  note.  The 
majority  of  them  are  songs  with  a 
chorus,  which  tell  simply  and  with  an 
admirable  economy  of  words  how 
the  lover  came  by  his  mistress,  and  how 
the  lady  eluded  her  husband.  There 
is  hardly  a  poem  in  this  book  which 
strikes  a  deeper  note  than  the  famoiis : 
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In  orchard  where  the  leaves  of  haw¬ 
thorn  hide 

The  lady  holds  a  lover  to  her  side, 
Until  the  watcher  in  the  dawning 
cried, 

AH  GOD,  AH  GOD,  THE  DAWN  ! 
IT  COMES  HOW  SOON. 

This  poem,  chosen  almost  at  random, 
illustrates  better  the  average  range  of 
the  emotions  expressed  in  Mr.  Abbott's 
collection : 

I  HAVE  A  GARLAND  STILL 
THAT  WAS  MY  DEAR'S 
Given  with  a  right  good  will, 

I  HAVE  A  GARLAND  STILL; 
Keep  it  for  love  I  will 
All  my  years ; 

I  HAVE  A  GARLAND  STILL 
THAT  WAS  MY  DEAR'S. 

Of  that,  too,  as  of  commendably  many 
of  Mr.  Abbott's  translations.  Sir  Arthur 
might  well  have  said  that  if  it  did  not 
hit  the  reader  he  was  imfit  to  traffic 
with  literatiure.  But,  of  course,  there 
is  not  much  to  be  said  about  it,  except 
that  it  proves  Mr.  Abbott  to  be  as  much 
of  poet  as  he  is  a  scholar. 

This  anthology  has  been  twelve  years 
in  the  making,  and,  so  Mr.  Abbott  tells 
us,  it  is  a  labour  of  love  and  not  of  com¬ 
pulsion.  His  translations  bear  all  the 
marks  of  continuous  but  leisurely 
polishing,  which  perhaps  accounts  for 
the  easy  grace  he  contrives  to  give  to 
them.  He  has  set  down  in  a  preface 
his  own  ideals,  when  he  says : 

Translation,  small  or  great,  should  be  a 
re-creation  of  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of 
the  original,  carrying  no  air  of  paraphrase. 
Given  this,  the  closer  the  word  and  pattern 
of  the  original  is  followed,  the  better. 
Without  thin  the  failure  is  complete.  No 
slavish  attention  to  the  dead  bones  of 
metrical  form  will  compensate  for  the 
breath  of  life. 

Sometimes,  it  may  be  urged,  that  he 
sticks  almost  too  closely  to  the  archaism 
of  his  text. 


When  the  long  days  are  come,  in 
month  of  May, 

And  Franks  of  France  from  King's 
court  ride  away, 

for  instance,  would  be  better  surely  by 
the  addition  of  the  word  the  in  more 
than  one  place,  even  though  the  word 
is  omitted  in  the  French.  And  to  give 
”  Pardie  ",  as  a  translation  for  "  Por 
Deu  ",  may  be  accurate,  but  it  reads 
oddly. 

Most  gracious  lady 
My  thanks,  pardie : 
irresistably  calls  to  mind  the  jargon  of 
the  Wild  and  Woolly  West. 

The  anthology  is  prefaced  by  a 
pleasantly  erudite  but  not  too  formid¬ 
ably  learned  accotmt  of  early  French 
vernacular  poetry.  Mr.  Abbott  has 
charmingly  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
France  in  the  Golden  Middle  Age. 

Roger  B.  Lloyd. 


DIALECTIC 

or  THE  TACTICS  OF  THINKING 
by  FRANK  BINDER(»f  b«mi  Ouvenity) 

Demy  St*.  10/6  act. 
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TWO  HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHIES 


BONNIE  PRINCE  CHARLIE,  by 

Clennell  Wilkinson.  Harrap.  8s.  6d. 
THE  REGENT  AND  HIS 

DAUGHTER,  by  Dormer  Creston. 

Thornton  Butterworth.  15s. 

“  It  was  a  wild  and  stormy  night  in 
Innsbruck  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1719  . . . 
Where  was  d'Artagnan  ?  Listen  ! 
There  is  his  step  at  last  No,  these 
floww’s  of  speech  are  culled  neither 
from  a  nineteenth  century  novelette 
nor  from  a  twentieth  century  film- 
scenario,  but  from  the  first  chapter 
of  Mr.  Clennell  Wilkinson’s  biography 
of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie.  The  style 
was  presumably  suggested  by  the 
Hollywood  quality  of  the  subject. 
There  are  fine  mass-scenes  (the  High¬ 
landers  at  Prestonpans)  and  soul- 
stirring  close-ups  (the  faithful  lairds 
and  Flora  Macdonald).  But  if  we  are 
so  rash  as  to  look  behind  the  scenes, 
the  background  is  sordid  enough. 
Stripped  of  the  tinsel  of  the  stage 
romance,  what  remains  but  a  weak- 
headed  and  irresponsible  youth,  wor¬ 
shipped  for  his  name  and  lineage, 
leading  better  men  than  himself  to  a 
slaughter  from  which  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  escape,  almost  alone,  into  a 
prosaic  and  rather  disreputable  old 
age  ?  The  story  does  well  enough  for 
an  historical  novel ;  but  a  biography 
requires  more  serious  and  more  critical 
treatment  than  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been 
prepared  to  give  it. 

The  Regent  and  his  Daughter  is  more 
satisfying  fare.  A  few  years  ago.  Miss 
Creston  boiled  down  and  potted,  from 
the  correspondence  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  the  love  story  of  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing  and  Elizabeth  Barrett.  She  has 
now  applied  the  same  process  with 
equal  skill  and  on  a  more  ambitious 
scale,  to  the  voluminous  mass  of 
letters  and  contemporary  memoirs  re¬ 


lating  to  the  private  life  of  George  IV, 
his  wife  Caroline  and  their  daughter 
Charlotte.  Miss  Creston  takes  on  in 
turn  the  colour  of  the  various  author¬ 
ities  from  whom  she  draws  her  material. 
She  is  sentimental  with  that  mercenary 
little  baggage  Perdita  Robinson,  the 
only  woman  who  ever  came  off  better 
than  she  deserved  in  her  dealings  with 
George  IV ;  witty  with  Malmesbury, 
whose  classic  narrative  of  his  mission 
to  Brunswick  to  fetch  the  Prince’s 
bride  can  never  be  read  too  often ; 
ironical  with  Brougham,  that  intelligent 
and  not  disinterested  student  of  the 
seamy  side  of  royal  family  life  ;  and — if 
the  truth  must  be  told — a  trifle  dull  with 
“  Notti  ”,  the  worthiest  and  longest 
winded  of  Princess  Charlotte’s  many 
governesses.  Miss  Creston  shows  here 
and  there  an  unnecessary  inclination 
to  whitewash  the  Prince  of  Black¬ 
guards.  But  she  is  right  to  emphasise 
the  faults  of  taste  which,  in  Caroline, 
went  hand  in  hand  with  excellent 
qualities  of  head  and  heart ;  for  they 
help  to  explain  the  swift  and  irre¬ 
parable  character  of  the  breach.  The 
last  chapter  deals  with  the  subsequent 
morganatic  marriage  of  Leopold,  Char¬ 
lotte’s  husband  and  the  future  King 
of  the  Belgians,  to  a  German  woman 
named  Karoline  Bauer.  It  is  irrelevant 
to  the  subject,  but  was  well  worth 
adding ;  for  it  will  be  new  to  most 
readers.  Altogether,  a  pleasant,  ramb¬ 
ling,  gossipy  book.  It  is  only  when 
the  author  deserts  her  sources  and 
exercises  her  mother  wit  that  her  style 
sometimes  descends  into  bathos.  But 
that  is  merely  what  comes  of  tr5dng  to 
write  like  Mr.  Guedalla,  who  con¬ 
tributes  a  laudatory  ”  foreword  ”  to 
the  volume. 

E.  H.  Carr. 
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THE  OXFORD  BOOK  OF  SIX¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY  VERSE. 
Chosen  by  E.  K.  Chambers.  Clarendon 
Press.  Ss.  6d. 

An  anthology  of  English  verse  ranging 
from  Stephen  Hawes  to  Campion  must 
necessarily  contain  the  most  precious 
part  of  our  literature.  Sir  Edmund 
Chambers  (who,  it  is  pleasant  to 
observe,  disembarrasses  himself  of 
knighthood  on  the  title-page)  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  so  rich  a  century 
to  loot;  and  one  is  tempted  to  add 
that  the  sixteenth  century  is  fortun¬ 
ate  in  having  secured  the  attention  of  Sir 
Edmund  Chambers,  whose  taste  and 
scholarship  give  him  an  unchallengeable 
authority  in  this  field.  The  result  of 
the  happy  encounter  is  a  book  which 
it  were  superfluous  to  praise  and 
impossible  to  criticize  pertinently.  One 
might,  for  form’s  sake,  ask  why  we  are 
not  given  more  Ralegh  (since  Miss 
Latham's  valuable  work  on  that  poet) 
and  less  Sir  John  Davies ;  or  why  this 
tyric  from  the  Elizabethan  Songbooks 
is  included,  and  not  that.  But  such 
questions  would  be  something  less 
than  honest ;  for  it  must  be  apparent 
to  anyone  who  knows  the  period  (and 
we  all  know  less  of  it  than  does  this 
anthologist)  that  the  work  has  been 
incomparably  well  done.  Coming  late 
into  "  a  field  from  which  many  harvests 
have  been  gathered  in  bygone  years  ” — 
to  quote  his  own  words — Sir  Edmund 
Chambers  nevertheless  contrives  to 
give  us,  not  only  the  best  of  what  is 
already  treasured  by  all  lovers  of 
poetry,  but  many  a  charming  thing 
known  only  to  readers  of  Tottel’s 
Miscellany  and  such  other  old  an¬ 
thologies  as  The  Poetical  Rhapsody  and 
The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices.  The 
major  poets  are  adequately  represented, 
not  only  by  complete  poems,  but  also 
by  passages  extracted  from  long  works, 
such  as"TheFaery Queen,"  “Venus  and 


Adonis,"  and  “The  Rape  of  Lucrece.” 
There  is  much  Campion,  much  Wyatt 
(in  the  authentic  pre-Tottel  versions), 
much  of  the  excellent  Anon ;  and 
tardy  justice  is  done  to  Fulke  Greville. 
The  book  is  uniform  in  typographical 
style  with  the  other  Oxford  anthologies 
of  verse :  which  is  to  say  that  pub¬ 
lisher  and  printer,  as  well  as  compiler, 
have  done  their  work  to  admiration. 

G.  B. 


LOW’S  RUSSIAN  SKETCHBOOK. 

Drawings  by  Low.  Text  by  Kingsley 

Martin.  Gollancx.  8s.  6d. 

There  have,  we  read,  been  twenty 
thousand  foreign  visitors  to  Russia 
this  summer,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  anxious  to  tell  the  world  all  about 
it.  The  result  is  that  people  are  sick 
and  tired  of  tourists’  impressions.  But 
it  is  quite  a  different  matter  when  om 
leading  caricaturist  goes  to  Russia. 
Even  a  sated  public  wants  to  see  how 
he  visualizes  the  young  muzhik  behind 
a  tractor,  the  queues  of  patient  women 
waiting  for  food,  and  those  famous 
factories  where  they  turn  out  so  many 
hundreds  of  motor  trucks,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  have  no  engines  or  wheels 
for  them.  These  defects  of  the  Soviet 
organization  do  not  escape  such  a 
master  of  satire,  nevertheless  Low  is 
a  most  good-humoured  critic  where  he 
criticises  at  all.  One  suspects,  indeed, 
a  certain  sympathy  for  the  Soviets. 
But  that  it  is  the  real  Russia  of  to-day 
that  Low  reveals  to  us,  or  at  least  the 
part  of  it  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
indiistrial  centres  or  on  the  tourist 
routes,  was  evident  when  two  friends 
from  Moscow  who  looked  over  the 
sketches  found  it  difficult  to  contain 
their  exclamations  of  delight. 

H.  R.  W. 
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SELECTED  FICTION 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE 

BLACK  GIRL  IN  HER  SEARCH 

FOR  GOD,  by  Bernard  Shaw. 

With  engravings  by  John  Farleigh. 

Constable.  2s  6d. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  deity,  made  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  Bernard 
Shaw  on  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Voltaire,  is  a  being  who  never  comes 
to  any  conclusions,  but  may  be 
glimpsed  in  the  flashes  of  cerebral 
fantasy  that  play  about  his  laboratory, 
continually  experimenting.  Mr.  Shaw 
has  never  proceeded  beyond  this 
conception.  And  the  present  idea-in¬ 
ebriated  idyll  of  the  black  girl  wander¬ 
ing  through  the  forest  constilting  not 
only  the  various  Bible  versions  of  the 
deity,  but  Jesus  and  Mahomet  and 
finally  settling  down  with  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  mild  Voltaire  and  a  stage 
Irish  Socialist  to  cultivate  her  garden 
and  look  after  her  babies,  opens  no 
new  paths  of  conjecture.  There  are 
the  usual  excellent  shies  at  the  usual 
Aimt  Sallies,  the  most  frequent  hits 
being  made  at  the  expense  of  scientific 
pretentiousness — ^but  we  hardly  need 
mention  Mr.  Shaw’s  skill  at  abusing  the 
plaintiff’s  attorney.  What  is  new  is 
the  note  of  l)rrical  gentleness  which 
the  black  girl  introduces,  and  the 
lovely  balance  that  she  makes  with  the 
harsh  and  sparkling  theological  asser¬ 
tions  of  her  advisers.  The  final  picture 
of  her  thinking,  as  she  dries  her 
favourite  picaninny  after  his  bath, 
“  how  funny  it  was  that  an  unsettled 
girl  should  start  off  to  pay  God  a 
visit,  thinking  herself  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  and  taught  by  the  missionary 
to  regard  God  as  somebody  who  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  watch 
everything  she  did  and  worry  himself 
about  her  salvation.” — ^is  unusually 
idyllic,  healed  of  the  desolation  that 


follows  the  Shavian  display  of  nerves. 

It  is  odd  and  even  disappointing  to 
find  no  devil  in  this  parable.  After  the 
spell  of  its  keen-minded  prose  has 
passed,  one  is  aware  of  Shaw  the 
Fimdamentalist  struggling  with  myth¬ 
ology.  The  pictures  of  Jesus  as  a 
mere  conjuror  and  ineffectual,  and  of 
Mahomet  as  an  elderly  hedonist  are 
disappointing.  Mr.  Shaw’s  Jesus  is  the 
descendant  of  the  watered-down,  sen¬ 
timental  ”  little  Jesus  ”  of  noncon¬ 
formist  baby  talk,  who  is  as  far  from 
historical  probability  as  the  sacrificial 
lamb  of  the  orthodox.  Is  Mr.  Shaw 
affaid  of  anything  but  an  acute 
satirical  picture  ?  He  certainly  here 
runs  away  from  the  devastating  impli¬ 
cations  of  his  own  satire,  and  his  story 
is  left  ineffective. 

The  publishers  are  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  for  giving  us  the  excellent 
engravings  of  Mr.  Farleigh  in  a  book 
so  cheap  in  price. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


DEATH  OF  FELICITY  TAVERNER. 

by  Mary  Butts.  Wishart.  7s.  6d. 
FLOWERING  WILDERNESS,  by 
John  Galsworthy.  Heinemann.  7s.  6d. 
STAMBOUL  TRAIN,  by  Graham 
Greene.  Heinemann.  7s.  6d. 
WINGED  HORSES,  by  Roger  Chance. 
Dickson.  7s.  6d. 

Miss  Mary  Butts  will  have  no  truck 
with  the  reader.  The  atmosphere  of 
her  Death  of  Felicity  Taverner  is  tense 
and  resistant,  with  almost  a  personal 
hostility  to  intruders.  An  individual 
idiom  at  once  awkward  and  forbidding, 
a  sense  of  beauty  linked  to  the  sinister, 
an  absorption  in  the  solidarity  of  her 
material  (which  the  reader’s  sympathies 
are  never  allowed  to  pierce  through) — 
these  qualities  are  as  uneasy  of  access 
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as  they  are  rare  in  fiction.  Miss  Butts  to  become  a  Moslem ;  why,  it  is  never 


stands  by  herself.  She  has  learnt 
most,  perhaps,  from  Henry  James 
and  Meredith  ;  caught  an  atmosphere, 
a  spiritxial  tension,  from  the  first ; 
and  a  habit  of  epigram  from  the 
second.  It  cannot  be  said  that  she 
has  mastered  these  difficult  methods, 
for  her  style  is  at  fault  in  every  para¬ 
graph  ;  but,  in  an  odd  way,  she 
succeeds  in  impressing  her  convictions 
and  usually  gains- her  effect.  Stated 
baldly,  the  story  of  this  novel  is  not 
striking  ;  it  represents  the  old  struggle 
of  a  family  of  country-lovers  against 
the  arrival  of  the  townsman  with  his 
foot-rule  and  plans  for  a  big  hotel  in 
his  pocket.  But  in  this  case  the  towns¬ 
man  is  destroyer  of  more  than  a 
country  idyll ;  Kralin  is  not  so  much  a 
spoiling  business  man  as  that  most 
powerful  of  adversaries  the  genuine 
idealistic  nihilist.  He  is  out  to  destroy 
all  positive  ideals  and  emotions,  any 
beauty  or  truth  that  has  become  sacred. 
He  is,  in  short,  a  spirit  of  evil,  who  has 
driven  his  vife  to  suicide  and  will  drive 
her  family  off  their  little  imspoilt 
bit  of  countrj^ ;  the  impersonal  struggle 
of  good  and  evil  is  curiously  embodied 
in  the  little  helpless  figures  of  the 
story.  For  those  who  like  the 
Nietzschian  temperature,  rising  un¬ 
expectedly  in  a  comer  of  England, 
with  Miss  Mary  Butts  ominously  and 
valiantly  on  the  side  of  the  losing 
angels,  Death  of  Felicity  Taverner  can 
be  recommended. 

Flowering  Wilderness  is  apparently 
yet  another  branch  of  the  Forsyte 
Saga,  grown  weary  by  this  time.  It  is 
written  with  care  and  dignity,  but  the 
"  pukka  sahib  ”  atmosphere  here  seems 
ludicrously  unreal.  There  is  an  outcry 
against  the  Hon.  Wilfrid  Desert,  wan¬ 
derer  and  poet,  who  in  the  desert  has 
"  ratted  from  his  religion  at  the  pistol's 
point  ” — ^held  up  by  Arabs  and  forced 


explained.  Wilfrid  describes  this  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  poem.  A  hundred 
thousand  copies  are  sold  !  The  scandal 
is  out  and  evcr5^here  !  “  By  George,” 
says  Jack  Musl^am,  last  of  the  dandies. 
"  this  Club  at  least  can  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  We  don’t  want  rats  in 
Burton’s !  ”  So  his  Club  sits  in  con¬ 
ference  on  him.  There  is  a  challenge, 
and  a  horsewhipping  scene.  "  Am  I,” 
the  unfortunate  Wilfrid  asks  his  fiancee, 
towards  the  end,  ”  am  I  ‘yellow,’  Dinny 
— am  I  ?  ”  Apparently  he  is. 

Those  who  saw  Rome  Express  will 
no  doubt  read  Stamboul  Train.  It  is 
a  good  bit  of  description,  in  the  cine¬ 
matic  genre,  with  the  odd  and  sinister 
encounters  one  expects  now  of  long 
train  journeys — in  fiction.  A  film 
would  do  the  thing  as  well  and  more 
vividly,  but  the  book  is  worth  reading. 
The  gruff,  tweedy,  gin-drinking  woman 
reporter,  out  for  interviews  and  a 
pretty  girl  or  two,  is  a  genuine  piece 
of  comic  creation.  The  flash  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  movie  and  bits  of 
interior  character-drawing  make  the 
story  go  well. 

Winged  Horses  is  a  Grecian  day¬ 
dream.  The  chief  characters  are 
Socrates,  Plato,  Alcibiades,  and  a 
sculptor,  who  anticipates  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  D.  H.  Lawrence.  In  the 
chapter  called  "  Dialogue  at  Midnight,” 
the  argument  of  reason  against  instinct 
gets  into  swing.  But  the  atmosphere — 
modem  slang,  Grecian  oaths — is  for 
the  most  part  palpably  Roman.  Politics 
in  terms  of  ”  prosperity  and  Empire,” 
and  ”  conununism  and  cold  baths,” 
Lawrentian  arguments  about  the  body 
natural  and  Shavian  quips  as  a  side¬ 
line,  fit  Rome  perhaps,  not  Athens. 
Still,  Mr.  Chance  likes  Greece,  and  he 
likes  argument,  and  in  this  story  com¬ 
bines  them  readably. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


